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POMPONII MEL^ 

DE 

SITU ORBIS. 



L I B B K I. 



P RO OE M lU M 

ORBIS Situm dicere aggredior, impedicum opus, 6c fa- 
cundise minime capax; fconftac enim fere Gentium 
locorumque nominibus, & eorum perplexo facis or- 
dine, quem perfequi, longa eft magis quàm benigna 
materia) vcnrùm afpici tamen cognofcique digniflìmum, & quod 
fi non ope ingenii orantis, ac ipfa fui concemplatione precium 
opers atcendencium abfolvac. Dicam aucem alias plura £c ex- 
aAiùs: nuncutomcque erunt clarifGma^ & flridim. Ac primo 
qoidem quae fic forma TotiuSi qus maxims Parces, quo fingulac 
nodo fint, atqueliabìcencur, expediam; deinde rurfusOrasom - 
wnm et 1ÌM»9 ut intra cztrà^ue func« atque ut ea fubic ac 
circttmliik Pd^goi; tdditìi q|ue in natura Regionum incolarum* 
que mmmmiàkjhnt. Id quo faciliùs fciri poilit atque accipi, 
piiilò akiàs fiMnaa repetcnir. 
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Pompon II Mel^b 
CARI. 

I. 

De Mando &" Partibus ejas. 

MNE igitur hoc, quicquid eft, cui Mundi Coelique no- 
mcn indidimuSy unum id eft, & uno ambìtu fé cunda- 
que ampledicur. Partibus difFert; unde fol oricur, Oriens nun« 
cupatur, aut Ortus: quo deraergicur, Occidcns, vcl Occafus: 
5 qua decurrit, Meridies: ab adverfa parte, Septenrrio. Hujus 
medio Terra fublìmis cingitur undiquc Mari : codemquc in duo 
lacera, quae HemifphaErìa nominantur, ab oriente divifa ad oc- 
cafum, Zonis quinque dlftinguìtur. Msediam aìftus infeftat, fri* 
gus ulcimas : reliquas habitabiles paria agunc anni tempora^ ve- 
lo rum non pariter. Antichthones alceram, nos alceram incoli* 
mus. lUius fitus ob ardorem imercedentls plagae incognicus; 
hujus dicendus cft. Hacc ergo ab ortu porre^ta ad occafum, - 
& quia fic jacet, aliquanto quàm ubi laciffima eft longior, am- 
bitur omnis Oceano: quatuorque ex co Marta recifiit ;. rimna 
25 à leptcntrione, à meridie duo, quartum ab occafu. Suis loci» 
Illa refercntur. Hoc primum anguftum, nec axnpiiùa decenir 
minibus pafluum patens, terras aperit, atque intrat. Ttrm 
longc latcque diffufum, abigit vaftè cedencia iitora, iifdcniqiie- 
ex d'verfo propc coéuntibus, adeò in ardum agitur^ruc minùa^ 
20 mille paiììbus pateat. Inde fé rurfus, fed modicè admodimii' 
laxat : rurfufque etiam quàm fuic ardlius exit in fpaciaai» : QilO' 
cum eft acccpcum, ingens icerum & magno fé excendit ambitila 
bc paludi, c;i?ccrùm exìguo ore, conjungitur. Id omne qua ve^ 
nit, quàque difpcrgitur, uno vocabulo Noftrnm .Marc cficituh... 
25 Aiìguftias introitumque venientis, nos Frecum^ Gróci tìiflèfèk» 
appelLint. QuA diftundicur, alia 'aliis locis cogaòiniiiK aooefr*;.< 
tac. Ubi primùm fé coardlat, Helleiponcus vcoanor. Ftopim^- 
tis, ubi cxpandit. Ubi iterum preflit, Thracius Bofporus Ubi 
itcrum cffundic, Ponius Euxinus. Qua paludi committicur^ 
^ ■ _ 30 Cimmeri US Bofporus. Palus ipfa, Maeotis, Hoc mari & duo- 

* 1 ' bus 
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bus iììclyds am^ibus, Tanai atquo NilOt iR trea partea univcrfa 
dividicur. Tanais à fepceacriooe ad meridiem vergcns^ in me* 
diam fere Maeotida dcfluit: H ex adverfo Nìlus in Pelagua. 
Quod terrarum jacet i Freto ad ea flumina» ab altero latere Airi^ 
Cam vpcamuti ab altero^ Europen: zd Niluni) Afrkami adS5 
1 anain, Europea. Ultra quicquid eft| Afi» tft» 

e A P. IL 

t 

» 

TRIBUS hanc è ptftibus taogft Ooeaiius, ita nominibua 
ut locb differens; Eous ab orieiuey à meridie Indi(;ui^ 
à reptentrione Scythicus. Ipfa ingenti ac perpetua fronte veri- 
fa ad oriencenv, tantum ibi fé ìH' tautudiheni e^MVidir/ drqantÙm' 
Europe 6e Africa^ 6c quod imer ambaa Pelà^usr imoUnlim t^ 5 
Inde db(ì ali^atenus (blida procelSit, ex ilio Oceano quem In- 
dicvun diximua, Arabicum mare & Perficutt^ ex Scjrthico^ Ca*- 
(pium recipit : & ideo qua recipit anoiftiM^ rurfus' ejqNttiditur» 
&; fic tam ht» quàm toerat Deiiitt cùmjam ixv&umfineiQ 
aliar umque Terrarum eonfinià deveiiit, media noftris /BquorìbQ9 10 
excipitury reliqua altero comu pcirgtt ad Nilum^ altero ad 
Tanain. Ora qua cum alveo Nili amnÌ8 ripia defceiìdit in Pe^» 
hagus, & diu, Acut illud incedit, ita fua litora porrigtt: ds^ 
inde fit venienti obviam^ & primùm fé ingenti ambita incur* 
vat« pòft fé ingenti fronte ad Hellefponticum fretum extendic : t^ 
ab eo> iterum obliqua ad Borp^m, iterpmque ad Poncicum 
latus curva^ aditum Maeotidoa tranivcrfo margine attingir. Ipfam 
gcemio ad Tanain u(que oomplexa,, fit ripa, oui Taqais eft. ln> 
ea primos hominum ab oriente t|cc^Ìmua^ Indos^/flei Seras^. 6c 
8c]Ftha8. Serea media ferme EO0 partia^incolunt^ Indi & Scythae 2qì 
ultima: ambo late patentes^ naque io hoc tafili^>j;>elagus àSùXL 
SgeA^B» wm eQam mend^^In^H <»rMiqm Ipdici «Mrji ^if 
qjWiM4«ftu8.M)MiU|abilem ffllmAt) ^ c<U«io»i»^ gpiitibut^ oi>- 
ctipiAC.^ SMOapc ftp ièpteiKnM^ 
(ni&iiilie «iporit^ii %ii;itmà) «^ «l (Q|Ufiiimifi^ 
• C . dent.. 
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dent. Indis proxima ed Ariane» deinde Aria, & Cedrofis, ic 
Perfis ad finum Pcrficum. Hunc populi Perfarum ambiunt, il- 
luni alterum Arabes. Ab bis, quod in Africani rcftar, /^sihìo- 
pum e(t lUic Cafpiani Scythis proximi finum Cafpium cin- 
go gun e Ultra Amazones, ultraque eas Hyperborei efle memo- 
rantur. Interiora' terrarum multa? variarne gentes habitant ; 
Gandari, & Pariani, & Badlri, Sugdiani, Hermatotrophi, Co- 
rnarle, Comani, Aparni, Dahas, fuper Scythas Scytharumque de- 
ferta. Ac fuper Cafpium finum, Chomari, Maflagetns, Cadufii, 
35 Hyrcani, Iberes. Super Amazonas et Hyperborcos, Cimmerii, 
Cidi, HeniochoB, Georgi, Mpfchi, Cercet«c, Torct», Arimpha?ì: 
atque ubi in noftra Mafia ti^aélu^excedic, Mariani, Tibarani: 
& notiora jam nomina, Amardi, Armenii, Commageni, Mari- 
t(^iyni9 Veqeiti, ..Cappadoces, Gallogxa^ci, Lycaones, Phryges, 
40 PifidSi Ifa^u^i, Lydi, Syrociliccs. Rurfus.cx bis qu» meridiqtn 
fpedantft ^^eoiquc gemea interiora litore tencnt ulque ad ii- 
O^lfi Perfìcufli . Sifper huiic funt Parchi, &; AfTyrii: fuper il r 
liim alròrun). Ba^ylopii» ,6^^ i&ijbiòpas ^gyptil Ripis 

Nili amnis $c mir^i proxima iidem ^gypti i poflident. Deinde 
45 Arabia anguiìa fronte fequentia Jitora atcingtc. ^ Ab ea qfque 
ad fle;tuai.il|up^> 4^ein, fuprà retulimus,:,Syria^ P^.'^^ fV^<^ tlexu,. 
dlidar^A ;àut<i(fl,^ Lyoa; & ;jPampi^yj[Ì».," Caria, Jonia,! 
,^-flÈoUs, Tfpa£( ufquc:;ad Hcll^^ a4 

' ^Tl^acfuto ko^ alio alio*. 

5oq'ue finc^ pnbtncs uno nomVfì ^V^)^^ n^ lacum. Malotici: 
ad Tanain, Sauromatas, , . - :* 

-^ .-■'.■ -^.K-'G-iÀ^ •:?/:• IH.;. 

' - » ■ ■ • • • ■ 

'- Biebis Etìrppaei J)efcriptìò, 

URO P A' ' t<B^it>iao8- 'bkb^l «b orièhte Tahain >& ' Matotidàf ' 




vvK.\j F <x> ' wrniuMi»- iMOOFf: «0 uricmc 1 aiiain '■va tvitcviiuT- 

iticumtiià ^fepMhtritfdè BrlÙhfikùm^'Ódéaritìhi.* Ora ejU^ 
forautilitoruMià TaQftt>ift'4IeÌlef^t<iiD; q^ik rij^a cft'dìdi 

lidi 
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jcjfli fic Hellefponto lacere adjacet» concrariis litoribus Afis non 
oppofìca modo» verùm eciam fimilis eft. Inde ad Fretum, nunc 
vaftc retraéta, nunc prominens, tres maximcs Sinus efHcit, to- 
tidemque in alrom fé magnis Pronttbus evehic. Extra Fretum, 
ad occidentem^ insqualìs admodum, praecipuè media, prò- io 
curric : ad feptentrionem, nifi ubi femel icerumque grandi re- 
cepii abducicur, pxne uc direóto limite extenta ed. Mare quod 
primo Sinu accipit JEgasum dicitur; quod fequenci, in ore» Jo- 
nium ; Adriaticum, inceriùs: quod ultimo, nos l^ufcum, 
Graii Tyrrhenum perhibent. Gentium prima efl Scythia» alia f^^- 
quàm dida eA, à Tanai in media ferme Pontici lateris ; hinc 
in.i£g£Ì pattern perdnens Tbracia« Huic Macedonia adjun- 
gicur. Tum Grsecia prominety .Sgeeumque ab Ionio mari dir* 
imic. Adriatici latus Illyris occupar. Inter ipfum Adriaticum 
& Tufcum Italia procurrit. In Tofco intimo Gallia ed:, ul- 20 
tra Hifpania. Hasc in occidentem» diuque etiam ad feptentrio* 
nennif diverfis frontibus Tcr^it. Peiftde rurfus Gallia efl:, longc 
& à ncftris litoribus hoc uique promiiliL Ab ea Germani ad 
SarmìEitaa porriguntur^ illi ad Afiam. 

e A P. IV. 

Brevis Africa? Defcriptio. 

AFRICA ab ori^ispane Nilo terjxupata. Pelago à cse* 
teris, brevior eft quidem quàm Europa; quia nec uf- 
quam Afis, 6c non totis hujus litoribqs o^tendìtur: longior ta« 
men ipfa quàm latior, & qua ad fluvium attlngit, latiiiima. Ut- 
que inde procediti ita n:edia prsecipuè in juga exfurgens, pergit r 
incurva ad occafum, faftigatque fé mollitcr : & ideò ex fpatio 
pàùl^tibaLàddu£tior, ubi fiiiitur,' ibi tnaximè angufta eA; Quan*. 
film ihcòlituri-taimicfertilìs:'' Verùm (quòd plcr^quc ejus in-) 
ClAtaj;^;aut 'àrem! ftéfilibusi obd^dla, lut ob fitìmcteli terra** 
riim^w lieforta funt, atu ifìftnantur multo ac malefico genere 10 
ìinimaiittm) villa efl: magia quàftì frequen& Mare quo cin- 
gittir i iè^<Mfrioli6v <Ui)^ettitl^^1llt1ll^^ :^hìopieùini ab 

occidente, 
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occidente, Arlancicum dicimus* In ea parte qux Libyco ad* 
jacec, proxima Nilo provincia eft, quam Cyrenas vocant : deinde, 

15 cui tocius Regìonis vocabulo oognoiDen inditum eft, Africa. Cae« 
tera Numida & Mauri tencnt: fed Mauri & in Athnticum pela« 
gus expofici. Ultra Nigric» funt, & Pharuiii» ufque ad iìithìo- 
pas. (li & reliqua hujus, & totum latus quod meridiem fpeétar, 
ufque in Aùx confinia poffident. At fuper ea quae Libyco mari 

20 abluuntur, Libyes^gypti fune, & LcucooBthiopes : & natio fre^ 
quens multiplexque CstulL Deinde late vacac Reglo^ perpetuo 

.s tradtu inhabitabiiis. Tuoi primos ab oriente Garanaantas, pòft 
Augilas & Trogodytas, & tiltimos ad occafum Atlantas audi- 
mus* Intra (fi credere libet) vìx jam hominet, m^gifque /è- 

25 noiferi, /Egipanes, & Blemyea, & Gamphafantet, & Satyri, 
fine tcéfcis ac fedibus pafiìni vagì, habenc potiùs terraa, quànn 
habicant. Hsc fumma noftri Orois^ hm maximat Partes : hae for« 
maegentefque Partium. 

^fU N C exadiùs Oras Sicu(que didhiro, inde eft commodiffi- 

30 mum incipere, (inde Terras noftram Palagut ingreditur i 8c ab ila 
potiflimùm, quae influenti dextra flint : deinde ftringere litora 
ordine quo jacent^ peragratifque omnibus quie in Mare attinguht» 
legere etiam illa qu» cingit Oceanus ; donec Qurfus incepti operis 
intra extraque circumv^us Orbò«i| iUuc i}nfde coeperit redeat 

C A P. V. 

Tarticuhris Africa Defcriptio. 

MAURITANIA. 

DI C T U M f ft iUlaotkuin cflc OcMOum, qui terras ab occi- 
dente contingerec. Hioc in lioftnim Mare per^entibus, 
l«va Hirpania, Mauritania destra «fti prima, partes, lila Eu< 
ropae, base Africs. Ejua pne finis, Mmucbi^; caput.at^e ex. 
5 (tfdium eft jpftMnoBtoriuoi, quod Greci Ampelufian, Afri aliter, 
fed idem vgtàBcao» vocabulo, appellane. In eo eft Speeus 

Herculi &cer ; le uifm Sfceon Tiili« fl|VÌdi||n.p9f;wtu|, 9P ^> 

taeo 
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txo (utferunt) conditum. Extat rei fignum, Parma elephan- 
tino tergori exièóta, ingens» & ob loagnitudinem nulli nuAc 
ufuro habìlis: quam locorum accolse ab ilio geflatam prò vero io 
habent, traduntque, & inde eximiè colunt Deinde efl: mona ' 
prseaUus, ei quem ex adverfo Hifpania attolic obj^us: hunc 
Abylam, illum Calpen vocant, columnas Herculis ucrumque. 
Addic fama nominis fabulam, Herculem ipfum jundlos olim per- 
petuo jugo diremiffe coilesy acque ita exclufum antea mole mon- 15 
tium Oceanum, ad quse nunc inundat.admiffum. Hinc jam 
mare latiùs funditur, fummotafque vaflms terras magno impetu 
ìnfledtic. Csecerùm regio ignobilis, & vix ijuicquam illuAre 
fortita, parvis oppidis habitatur, parva flumma emittit, folo 
quàm viris melior, èc fegnitie gentis obfcura. Ex bis tamen 20 
qua? commemorare non piget, mon tea iunt alti, qui continen- 
ter & quafi de induflria in ordinem expofiti, ùo numeruil)^ 
feptem, ob fimilitudinem Fratres nuncupantur : Tamuda fiuvius^ 
&«Ruradir, & Siga, parvae urbes; &; portus, cui Magno eft 
cognomen ob fpatium. Mulucha ille quem diximus amnisa^ 
eft, nunc gencium, olim regnorum quoque terminus^ Bocchi Ju- 
^urthseque. 



e A P. Vi. 

N U M I D I A. 

AB eo Numidia ad ripas expofica flumifìis Ampfaga?, fpitio 
quidcm quàm Mauritania anguftior ed, verùm de culca 
magis & ditior. Urbium quas habet, maxima^ funt, Circa 
procul à marif nunc Sittianoruni colonia ; quondam regum do- 
mus, & cuoi Syphacis foret, opulentiilìma: lol ad mare^ ali- r 
quandojgnobìlis; nunc, quia Jubae regia fuit, 6( quòd Csefarea 
vocitatur, illuflris^ . Citra hanc (nztn in medio ferme licore fica 
eft) Cartenna 6c Arfinnaria fune oppida^ & Qiiiza cadtllum, & 
Laturus fiiius, & Sardabale fluvius: ultra, Monumentum 
commune regi^ gerttis^ deinde Icfifiuitl èc l^uthifia urbe), & fo 
fluentes inter eàs Avcus'ic Nabar» aliaque quas t^iceri nullumró* 
. ' D rum 
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rum famaeve difpendiuin ed. Interlùs, & longc fatis à litore 
(fi fidetn res capic) mirum ad modum, fpinae pifcium, muricum 
oftreorumque fragmenta, faxa attrita (uti foient) fludibus, & 
-15 non difFerentia marìnis, infixae cautibus ancorae, & alia ejufniodi 
figna atque veftigia effufi olim ufque ad ea loca pclagi» in cam- 
pis nihil alentibus efle invenirique narrantur. 

GAP. VII. 

Africa proprie di^a. 

REGIO qua; fequitur à promontorio Metagonio ad aras 
PbiiaenOrum, proprie nomen Africas ufurpat. In ea fune 
oppida, Hippo RegiuS; & Ruficade, & Tabraca. Dein tria prò- 
montoria, Candidum, Apoilinis, Mercurii, vaftè projeéta in al- 
5 tum, duos grandesSinus efficiunt. Hìpponcnfem vocant proxi- 
mum ab ttippone Diarrhyto^ quod licori ejus appofitum ed. In 
altero funt caftra Laelia, caftra Cornelia, flumen Bagrada^ 
Utica & Carthago, ambas inclytae, ambae à Phoenicibus conditae : 
illa fato Catonis infignis, hapc fuo ; nunc populi Romani colonia, o- 

IO lim imperli ejus pertinax aemula ;jamquidem iterum opulenta, eti- 
am nunc tamen priorumexcidio rerum, quàmope prasfentium eia- 
rior. Hadrumetum, Leptis, Clupea, Acholla, Taphrura, Neapolis, 
bine ad Syrtim adjacent, ut inter ignobilia celeberrimae. Syrci fi- 
nus efl centum fere millia pafTuum, qua mare accipit, pacens j 

15 trecenta, qua cingit: vcrùm importuofus atque atrox ficob vado- 
rum frequentium brevia, magifque etiam ob alternos motuapelagi 
affluentis & refluentis infeftus. Super hunc ingens Palus amnem 
Tritona recipit, ipfa Tritonis: unde & Minervae cognomen 
inditum eft^ ut incolas arbitrantur, ibi genitas: faoiuntque ei 

20 fabulae aliquam fidem, quòd quem natalem ejus putant^ ludicris 
virginum inter fé decertantium celebrane. Ultra eft Óea oppi* 
dum, & Cinyps fluvius per uberrima arva decidens: tum 
Leptis altera, & Syrtis, nomine atque ingenio par priori $ caece* 
rum altero fere fpatio qua dehifciti quàque flexum a^c, amplior«- 

^5 Ejus promontonum cft Borion i ab eoque iiicipicns ora^ quam 

Lotophagi 
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Lotophagi tenuiffe dicuntur, ufque ad Phycunta (& id pro« 
montorium ed) importuofo licore pertinec. Arai ìpfae nomen 
ex Philaenìs fratrìbus trazere, qui conerà Cyrenaicos miflì Car-, 
thagine ad dirimendum conditione bellum^ diu jam de finibus, 
& cum magnis amborum cladibus geftutn i poflquam in eo quod 30 
convenerac non manebatur, ut ibi legati concurrerenr, certo 
tempore utrìnque dimifli^ ibi termini ftatuerentur; pafli de in* 
tcgro^ ut quicquid città efièt, popularibus cederet (mirum fij; 
memoria digniffimumfacinus!) hìc fé vivos obrui pertulerunt. 

e A P. VIIL 

CYRENAICAi 



IN D B ad Catabathmon Cyrenaica provincia eft ; in 
eaque funt, Ammonis oraculum, fidei inclytae: & fons, 
qtiem Solis appellant: & rupes quasdam Auftro facra. Hsc 
cùm hominum manu attingitur, ille immodicus exfurgit, are* 
nafque quafi maria agens fic faevtt, ut fludibus. Fons media r 
noéte fervet ; mox & pauiatim tepefcens, fit luce frigidus ^ tunc 
ut fol furgit, ita fubinde frigidior^ per meridiem maxime rigec : 
fumit deinde tepores iterum ; & prima noéle calidus, atque ut 
illa procedit, ita calidior, rurfus cùm eft media, perfervet. In 
litote promontoria funt Zephyrion & Nauftathmos^ portus Pa- io 
raetoniuSy urbés Hefperia, Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arlìnoé, atque 
(unde terris nomen eft) ipfa Cyrene. Catabathmos vallìs de- 
vexa in i£gyptum, finit Africam. Orse (ic habitantur, ad no- 
Arum maxime ritum moratis cultoribus, nifi quòd quidam lin- 
guis difiérunt, & cultu Dcùm, quos patrios fervant, ac patrio '5 
more venerantuc» 



CAP. 
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e A P. IX. 

Africa interior. 



PROXIMIS nulla; quidem Urbes ilant, tamen domicilia 
funt quse Mapalia appellancur ; Vidtus afper, fic munditiis 
carens Primores (àgis velantur; vdgus beftiarum pecudum- 
que pellibus. Humi qoies epulxque capiuDtur. Vafa ligno 
£ fiunt aut corticc. Focus cft lac, fuccufque baccarum; Cibus 
eft caro, plurimùm ferina : nam gregibus (quia id folum opi- 
mum eft) quoad poteft parcitur. Inceriores etiam incultiùs, 
fequuntur vagi pecora: ncque à pabulo duéta funt, ica fé ac 
tuguria fua pronu>venc : acque ubi dies deficic, ibi nodiem agunt. 

IO Quanquam in familias palfim & fine lege difperfi, nihil in com- 
mane confulcanc : camen quia fingulie . aliquot (ìmul coAjuges, 
& plures ob id liberi agnacique fune, nufquam pauci. Ex bis 
qui ultra deierca efle memorancur, Adances folem execrantur, 
& dum oricur, & dum occidit, ut ipfls agrifque peftiferum. 

15 Nomina finguli non habent: non vefcuncur animalibus: ne* 
que illis in quiete qualia caBCeria morcalibus vifere dacun Tro- 
godytae, nullarum opum domini, ftridenc magis quàm loquun- 
cur, fpecus fubeunc, alunturque ierpentibus. Apud Garaman* 
ras eciam armenca fune, eaque obliqua cervice pa^cuncur; nam 

20 pronis direda in humum cornua officiunc. Nulli certa uxor 
eft. Ex bis qui cam confufo parentum coicu paflim incercique 
nafcuncur, quos prò fuis colante formse fimilitudìne agnofcunt. 
Augils manes tantum Deos pucadc ; per eos dejerant ; eos ut 
oracula confai une: prsecacique quae volunt, ub| cumulis incu- 

25 buere, prò refponfis ferunt fomnia. Foeminis eorum folennc 
eft, m:ftc qua nubunt, omnium ftupro patere, qui cum mir- 
nere advenerint: & cum cum plurimis concubuifle, maximum 
decu8; in reliquum pudicicia ìnfignis eft. Nudi fune Gam- 
phafances, armorumque omnium ignari: nec vicare fciunc tela, 

30 nec jacere : ideoqae obvios fugiunc, ncque aliorum, quàm qui- 
bus idem ingenii eft, aut congreflus, aut colloquia patiuntur. 

Blemyis 
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Blemyis capita abfunt} vultus in pedore eft: Sacyris, prsecer 
effigiem, nihil humani. ^gipanum quas celebratur^ ea forma, 
eft. Haec de Africa. 



e A P. X. 

Particùlaris Afiae Defcriptioi 

ìE G Y P T u a 

AS t^ prima pars i^^gyptus ihter CataBatHmon & Arabas,, 
ab hoc licore penitus immifTa, donec ^thiopiam dorfo 
contingat, ad meridiem refugit; terra expers imbrium$ mire 
tamèn fertilis, & hominum aliorumque animalium perfcecunda 
generatrix. Nilus efficit, amnium in noftrum njare permean* B 
tium maximus. Hic ex defertis Africa miflus, nec ftacim na- 
vJgari facilis, nec ftatim Nilus eft: & cùm diu fimplex fasvuP- 
que defcendit, circa Meroén late patentem infulam in i£thiopiam 
diftunditur» alceraque parte Aftaboras, altera Aftapes diólus 
dft. Ubi rurfuis coir, ibi nomen hoc capit;. Inde partim afper, io 
partlm navigia patiens, in immanem locum devenit: ex quo* 
prascipiti impetu egreftus, & Tacompfo alteram infulam amr 
plexus^ ufque ad Elephantidem urbem ^gyptiam atrox adhuc 
fervenfque decurrit. Tum dcmum placidi or, & jafai bene na- 
vigabilis» primùm juxta Cercaforum oppidum triplex effe inci- i^; 
pit. Deinde iterumque divifus ad Delcam & ad Melina it per 
omnem iÈgyptura vagus atque difberfus: feptemque in ora fé 
icindenSj fmgulis tamen grandis, evoivitur. Non pgrerrat autem 
tantum eam, fed a^ivo fidere exundans etiam irrigata adcò effi-^ 
oacibus aquis ad generandum alendumque, ut prscer id quòd 20 
fcatet pìfcìbus, quòd Hippopotamos Crocodilofque, vaftas bcl.^ 
luas, gignic; glebis etiam infundat animas, ex ipfaque humo vi*^ 
ralla effingan Hoc eo manifeftum eft, quòd ubi fcdavit dilu* 
via, ac fé fibi reddidit, per humentes campos quasdam nondum 
perfedta ammalia, fed tum primùm accipientia fpiritum, . & cx 2 5 . 
jpjartc jam formata, ex parte adhuc terrena, vifuntur. Grefcir 

E porrò 
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porrò, five quòd folurae magnis aeftibus nivcs, ex immanibus 
Mth\óp\x jiJgis, largiùs quàm ripis accipi queant, dcfluunt: 
five quòd Sol hieme tcrris propior, & oh id fontem ejus mi- 

30 nuens, tunc altiùs abit, finitque integrum, & ut eft pleniflimus, 
furgere: five quòd per ea tempora flantes Etefiae, aut a<ftas à 
feptcntrione in meridiem nubes fuper principia ejus imbre prae- 
cipìtant; aut venienti obviae adverfo fpiritu, curfum defcenden- 
tis impedìunt; aut arenis, quas cum fludibus litori applicant, 

35oflia obducunt: fitque major, vel quòd nihil ex fernet amittit; 
vel quòd plus quàm folet accipit; vel quod minus quàm debec 
emittit. Quòd fi eft alter Orbis, funtque oppofiti nobis à me- 
ridie Antichthones ; ne illud quidem à vero nìmium abfceflTeric, in 
illis terris ortum amnem, ubi fubter maria caeco alveo penetra ve- 

40 rit, in noftris rurfus emergere, & hac re folftitio accrefcere^ quòd 

tum hiems fit unde oritun Alia Quoque in bis terris mira 

funt. In quodam lacu Chemmis infula, lucos iylvafque & Apol- 

• linìs grande fuftinens templum, natat, & quocunque venti 

agunt, pelliiur. Pyramides tricenùm pedum lapidibus exftrudtej 

45quarum maxima ftres namque funt) quatuor fere foli jugera 
quae fede occupar, totidem in altitudinem erigitur. Mceri*, a- 
liquando campus, nunc Jacus, viginti millia pafluum in circuita 
pacens, altior quàm ad navigandum magnis onuftifque navibus 
fdtis eft. Pf^mmetichi opus Labyrinthus, domos ter mille & 

5oregias duodecim perpetuo parietis ambicu amplexus, marmorc 
exftrudus ac tedus, unum in fé defcenfum habet, intus paene 
innumerabiles vias, multis ambagibus bue & illuc remeantibus, 
fed continuo anfradu, & faepc revocatis porticibus ancipites: 
quibus fubinde alium fuper alios orbem agentibus, & fubinde tan- 

55 [ùm redeunte flexu quantum proceflerat, magno &explicabili ta- 
men errore perplexus eft. Cultores regionum multò alter à cae- 
teris agunt. Mortuos limo obliti plangunt: nec cremare aut 
fodere fas putant; verum arte medicatos intra penetralia col- 
locant. Suis liieris perverse utuntur, Lutum inter manus, 

60 farinam calcibus fubigunt. Forum ac neg-otia foeminae, viri 
penfa ac domos curaht: onera \ì\x humeris, hi capitibus accipi- 
unt: parentes cùm cgent, illis necefTe, bis liberum eft alerc. 
Cibos palàm & extra fua teda capiunt: obfcena intimis aedium 
reddunt. Colunt effigies multorum animalium^ atque ipfa magis 

animalìa; 
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animdia -, fed alii alia : adeò ut quaedam eorum, eciam per impru- 65 
deniiam, intcremiflè, capitale fit: & ubi morbo aut forte ex- 
ftinda fint, fcpelire ac lugerc ^ folcnne fit. Apis populorutn 
omTiìurrf numen eft; bos niger, certis maculis infignis, & cauda 
linguaque diflimilis aliorum. Raro nafcitur, nec coiiu pecoris 
(ut aiunt) fcd divinitus & coelcfti igne conceptus; diefquequo70 
gignitur, genti maxime feftus eft. Ipfi vetuftiffimi (ut prae- 
dicant) homingm, trecentos & triginta reges ante Amafin, & 
fupra undccìm millium' annorum atàtes, certis annalibus refe- 
r'tiht : fnanciattiih'que literis fervant, dum iEgyptii funr, quatea 
curfus fuós vertiffe fiderà, ac folcm bis jam óccidifle, undc 75 
nunc ori'tur. Viginti mìUia urbium Amafi regnante habitarunt, 
& nunc multas habitant. Éarum clariflimaB, procul à mari, 
Sais, Memphis, Syene, Bubaftis, Elephantis, & Thebae uti 
quae (ut Homcro diótum cft) centum portas, fi ve (ut alii aiunt) 80 
centum aiilas habent, totidem olim principum domos j folitaf- 
que fingulas, ubi ncgòtium exegcrat, dena àrmatorum millia 
cfFundere: in licore, Alexandria Africae contermina, Pclufium 
Arabiae. Ipfas oras fecant Canopicum, Bolbiticum, Scbennyti- 
cum, Pathmeticum, Mendefium, Cataptyftum, Pelufiacum, Nili Ss 
ofiia. 



GAP. XI. 

ARABIA. 

ARABIA hìnc ad Rubrum mare pertinet ; fed iliic magis 
tasta & ditior, thure acque odoribus abundat: hic, nifi 
qua Caflìo monte attoUitur, plana & Aerilis, portum admittic 
Azocum fuarum mercium emporium ; qua in altum abit, adcò 
edita, ut ex fummo vertice à quarta vigilia ortum folis ofìendat. 



CAP. 
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GAP. XIL 

S Y R I A. 



SYRIA late litora tenec, terrafque edam latiùs ìncrorfuS| 
aliis alìifque nuncupata nominibus i (nam & Coele dicicur, 
& Mefopoumia, & Damafcene, & Adiabene^ fic Babylonia, & 
Judaea, & Comagene, & Sophene : hlc Palaeftina cft, quàtangit Ara- 
£ bas, cum Phceoice j & ubi fé Cilicite commitcic, Antiochia) olicn 
ac diu potens, fed cùm eam regno Semiramìs tenuiti loogè po« 
tentiflima. Operibus certe ejus» infignia multa fune: duo 
maxime excellent $ conflituta urbs miras magnitudinis Baby- 
lon, ac ficcìs olim regionibus Euphrates & Tigris immiffi. Cx* 

loterum in Palaeftìna, eft ingens & munita admodum Gaza; (fic 
Perfas a^rarium vocant: & inde nomen eft^ quòd cùm Cam* 
byfes armis ^gyptum peteret, bue belli & opes & pecuniam 
intulerat) efl; non minor Afcalon; ed Jope, ante diluvium 
(ut ferunt) condita ; ubi Cephea regnafle co figno accolae af- 

■)5 firmant, quòd titulum cjus, fratrifquc Phinei, vetcres quaedam 
arae cum religione plurima retinent: quinetiam rei celebra* 
tae car minibus ac fabulis, fervataeque à Perfeo Andromedas 
clarum veftigium, marinae belluae offa immanìa oftentant. 
Phoenicen illuftravere Phcenices, folers hominum genus, & 

20 ad belli pacifque munia eximium ; literas & literarum operas, 
aliafque etiam artes, maria navibus adire, claflè confligere, im- 
peritare gentibus, regnum proeliumque commenci In ea efl 
Tyros, aliquando infula^ nqnc annexa terris de6cit, qua ab impu-* 
gnante quondam Alexandro jadta funt opera. Vici tenent ulterio^ 

25 ra : & adhuc opulenta Sidon ; antequam à Perfis caperetur, ma* 
ritimarum urbium maxima. Ab ea ad promontorium Theùpro- 
fopon duo funt oppida, Byblos& Botrys: ultra tria fuerunt 
fingulis inter fé (ladiis diftantia; locus ex numero Tripolis dici- 
tur: tum Simyra caftellum, & urbs non obfcura Marathos. 

30 Inde jam non obliqua pelago^ fcd adverfa adjacens Afia, gi'an- 

dcm. 
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d^m Sinum inflcxo traélu Hroris accipit. Popufi dircs circumfi- 
dent; finis eflicit: quia regio fcrtifis,crcbris & navfgabilibus 
alvcis fluminirm pervia, diverfaé ' opes maris acque terrarum 
facili commercio pcrmurat ac mifcet. ìgk co prima cft reliqiia 35 
pars SyrisB, cui Antiochiae cognomeq additur: & in ora cjos 
urbes, Seleucia, Paltos, IJerytos, Laodicca, Rhofos^ amncfque, 
qui inter eas eunt, Lycos^ & Paltos, & Orontes: tum mona 
AmanuSi 6c ab co (latim Myriandros & Cilices. 

e A P. Xllt 

C I L I C I A; 



AT in recelTu intimo locus éft magni aliquanck» difcriminls^ 
fiifcrum ab Alexandrò Perfarum fugicDtifque Darii fpe- 
dator ac teftis. nunc ne minima quìdem» tunc ingenti urbe 
Celebris IfTcs fuit ; & hac re Sinus IfHcus dicitur. Procul inde 
Ammodes promontorium inrer Pyramum Cydnumque fluvios 5 
jacet. Pyramus Iflb prior MalJon praeterfluii : Cydnus ultra 
per Tarfum exit. Deinde urbs eft olim à. Rhodiis Argivifquc, 
pòft piratis Pompeio aflignante poflèfla; nunc Pompeiopolis, 
tunc Solce: juxtà in parvo tumuio Arati poétx naonumencum ^ 
ideo referendum, quia ignotiun, quam ob caufam jaóta in id io> 
faxa diifiliunt. Non longè bine Corycos pppìdum, portu falò* 
que incingitur, angùfto tergofe continenti annexum. Suprà 
Specusert, nomine Corycius, fingulari ingenio, acfupràquàm ut 
defcribi facile pofUt eximius. Grs^odi namque hiatu patens, mon- 
tem lìtori appoiitum, & decem fìadiorum clivo fatis arduum, ex i^ 
fummo flatim vertice aperit. Tunc alte demifTus, & quantum 
dcmitticur amplior^ viret lucis pubentibus undiqjne, & totum 
fé nenvorofo laierum orbe compledi^tur : adeò mirifìcus ac pul- 
cher, ux.mentes accedentium prlnio afpedtu conflernat -, ubi con- 
templati duravere, non faiiec , Unqs in eum defcenfus ei^ 20 
anguftus, afper, quingcncorum & mille pafluum, per amoenas 
umbras, & opaca filvae quiddam agre/le refonantis, rivis hincat- 
que illmc fluitancibus. Ubi ad ima perventum cft, rurfum 

F Specua 
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t5 Specus alter aperltur, ob alia dicendus. Terret ingredientes fo* 
nidi cymbaloruna divinicus & magno fragore crepitancium. De- 
inde aliquandìu perfpicuus, mox & quo magis fubicur obfcurior, 
ducic aufos penitus, altèque quàfi cuniculo admictic. Ibi ingens 
amnis ingenti fonte fc extollens, tantummodo fé oftendit, ic 

30 ubi magnum impecum brevi alveo traxit, iterum demerfus abf- 
conditur. Intra fpatium eft^ magis quàm ut progredì quifpiam 
aùfit horrible, £c ideo incognicum. Totus autem auguftus & 
vere, facer^ habitarique à Dìis & dìgnus & creditus^ nihil non 
venerabile, & quafi cum aliquo numine fé oilentat. Alius uU 

35 tra eft, quem Typhoneum vocant, ore angufto, & multùm (ut 
experti tradiderey preflus, & ob id affidua nofte fuffufus, ne- 
que unquam perfpici ^cilis : (ed quia aliquando cubife Ty- 
phoiìis fuit, & quia nunc demiflà in fé confeftim exanimac, na- 
tura fabulaqoe memorandus. Duo deinde promontoria fune, 

40 Sarpedon, finis aliquando regni Sarpedonis, & quod Ciliciam 
à Pamphylia diftinguit^ Anemurium: interque ea Celenderìs & 
NagidoSy Samiorum colonia^; fed Celenderìs Sarpedoni propior. 



C A R XIV. 

PAMPHYLIA. 

JN Pamphylia eft Melas, navigabilis fluvius} oppidum Sida; 
& alter fluvius Eurytnedon. Magna apud eum Cimonis 
Athenìenfium ducis adverfus Phoenicas & Pcrfas navalis pugna 
atque vigoria fuit. Mare, quo pugnatum eft, ex edito admo- 
5 dum colle prorpedtat Afpendos; quam Argivi condiderant, pof- 
fcdere finitimi. ■ Deinde alii duo validiflìmi fluvii, Ceftros & 
Catarrhaétes : Ceftros navieari ^ilis j hic quia fé pr«cipitat, ita 
diftus. Inter cos Perga ere oppidum, & Dians, quam ab op- 
pido Pergaeam vocant, templum: trans eofdem mons Sardemifai^ 
IO & Phafelìs à Mopfo conditft, finis Pamphyliae. 

C A P. 
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L Y C I A. 

LY C I A continuò, cognominata à Lyco rege, Pandionis 
filio, acque (ut ferunt^ iofeftata olim Chimaers ignibus, 
Sidae portu & lauri promontorio grandem Sinum claudit. Tau- 
rus ipfe ab Eois litoribus cxfurgcns, vaftè fatis attollitur. De- 
inde dextro lacere ad fcptentrioncm, finiftro ad merìdiem ver- 
fu8, it in occidentem retìui & perpetuo jugo ; magnarumque 5 
Gencium, qua dorfum agit, terminus, ubi cerras diremit, exit 
in pelagus. Idem aucem, & cocus ut didlus efl, dicitur etiam 
qua fpedlat orienccm: deinde Hemodes, & Caucafus,& Paro- 
paniius: cum Cafpis pyls^i Niphaces, Armenia^ pyla: ; & ubi iq 
jam noftra Maria concingit, Taurus icerum. Poft ejus promon* 
torium fiumen eft Limyra, & eodem nomine civicas: acque ut 
multa oppida, fic prster Pacara, non ìUuftria. Illam nobilem 
facit delubrum Apollinis, quondam opibus & oraculi fide/ 
Delphico ùmile. Ultra eft Xanthus flumen, & Xanchus oppi- i^ 
dum, mons Cragur, & quae Lyciam finit urbs TelmefTos. 

GAP. XVI. 

CARIA. 

CARIA fequitur. Habitator incertae originis : <alii indi- 
genas, font qui Pelafgos, quidam Cretas exiftimant) gè* 
no8 ufqoe eò quondam amorum pugnseque amans, ut aliena 
etiam Mila mercede agerent. Flic caftella funt aliquot : deinde 
promontoria duo, Pedalion & Crya ^ & fecundùm Calbin 5 
amnem Caunus oppìdum, valetudine habitantium infame. Inde 
ad Halicarnaflbn Iwc adjacent, Rhodiorum aliquot colonias^ 
pornie duo^ Gclot| & cui tx urbe quam ample^tur, Tifanufla 

cognomen 
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cognomen efl ; intcr eos oppidum Larumna, & Pandion Collis 
in mare emifTus : tum tres ex ordine finus, Thymnias, SochcBnus, 

io Bubefius; (Tliymnise promontorium Aphrodifium eft, Schoenus 
àmbic Hylam, Bubefìus Acanchum) Cnidus in cornu paene in- 
fulas ; interque eam & Ceramicum finum in receflu pofica Eu- 
thana. HaiicarnalTos Argivorum colonia eft : & cur memo- 
randa fit, praeter conditores, Maufoleum cfficit, regìs Maufoli 

15 monumentum, unum de miraculis feptem, Arcemifias opus. 
Trans HalicacnafTon illa funt, litus Leuca, urbes Myndus^ Ca- 
ryanda, Neapolis, finus Jafius & Bafilicus. In Jafio eft Bar- 
gylos. 

GAP. xvir. 

J O N I A. 

POST Bafilicum Jonia aliquot fé ambagibus finuat : & pri- 
mum à Pofideo promontorio flexum incohans, cingit ora- 
culum Apollinis. didlum olim Branchids, nunc Didymei; Mi- 
letum, urbem quondam Joniae totius belli pacifque artibus prìn- 
5cipem, pàrtiam Thaletis aftrologi, & Timothei mufici, & 
Anaximandri phyfìci, aliorumque civium inolytis ingeniis me- 
ritò inclytam, ubicunquc Joniam vocant : urbem Hippum : 
amnis Monandri exitum : Latmum montem, Endymionis à Luna 
(ut fcrunt) adamati fabula nobilem. Dcin rurfus intìexa cin- 
logit urbem Prienen, & Gaefi fluminisoftium : moxque ut majore 
circuitu, ita plura comple(^itur. ibi eft Panionium, facra regio, 6c 
ob ideo nomine appellau, quod eam communiter Jones cohint : 
ibi à fugitivis, ut ajunt, condita Tnomen famas annuit) Phy- 
gela: ibi Ephefus, & Dianae clariflimum templum, quodAma- 
15 zones Afia potitae confecraife traduntur : ibi Cayftros amnis : 
ibi Lcbedos, Clariiquc Apollinis fanum, quod Manto Tirefiap 
fllia, fugiens vi(ftores Thebanorum Epigonos \ & Colophon, 
quam Mopfus ejufdem Mantùs filius ftatuit, At promontorium 
quo finus claudicur, quod altera parte alium, quem Smyrnaeum 
jo vocant, efficit, anguftifque cervicibus reliqua extendit in la- 
tius, abit in paenc ^afulas facicm* S^per anguftias, bine Tcos^ 

ìllinc 
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ilHnc Clazomenae, qua terga agunc, confinio annesse muri, di- 
verfìs frontibus diverfa maria profpedtanc In ipTa pasne infula eft 
Corynna. In finu Smyrnso eft Hermos amnis, & urbs Leuca : 
extra, Phocsea Ioni» ultima. 

e A P. XVIIL 

JE OLlSacTKOAS^ 

PRO XI MA regb| ex quo ab iEoliis incoil ccepic, ^olis 
fadi^ ante Myfia^ & qua Hellefpontum attingiti Trojania^ 
poflìdentibus Troas fuit. Primam urbium à Myrino conditore 
IMyrinam vocant: iequentem Pefopa ftatuit^ vièto Oenomao re- 
verfus ex Grascia ; Cjrmen nominaviCi puiiSs qui habitaveranr, 5 
dux Amazonum Cyme. Suprà, Caicus inter ELeam decurri t &: 
Pitanen^ illam quse Arcefifaiiì tulit, niliil affirmantis Academiae 
clariffimum antiftitem. Tnm la promontorio eft Gana oppi*- 
dmn : quod praeterveàos Sinus excipit, non parvus, fed longè* 
ac moUicer flexus, retrabenfque paulatim oras ufquc ad ima ia> 
moneta Idae. Is primo parvis urbibus afperfus eft, quarum da- 
rìilìma eft Ciftheoa. Gremio interiore campus Thebe nooiine, 
Adramyttiony Aftyram, Chryiàm, opjpida, eodem qiio éìQsL 
iunt ordine adjacentia, contineti in altero latere Antandrum. 
Duplex cauia nominis jadatut. Alii Afcaoium Mnex filìum^ 1^5 
cùmibi regnaret, captum àPelaigis^ ea fé redemiflè commemo- 
tant : alii ab^his putant conditam, qaos ex Andro infìilà vis & 
ièditio exegeiat. Hinc Antandrum quafi prò Andro, illi qua(i 
prò viro accipi.volunL Sequenstradus tangitGargara, 5; Af- 
ibn, iEoliorum coloniaa. 2X> 

TUM finus alter A';^«/M!y PU/t^y}, non loi^ ab Ilio litora incur» 
vat}. urbe bello excidioque clariffiflUL me S^eum fuit oppi- 
dunt: bic. Achivorum fuit bellàntium ftatiò. Huc ab Idaeo 
monte demìflus Saamander exit, le Simois, fama quàm natura 
majomflumina« Ipiè mona vetere Divarum certamine, & ju-^5^ 
dicio Paridia memoratos» orientem Solem aliter quàm ih aliis 
terris ibl«t afpicii oftentat. Namqu« ex fummo verace ejus 

G Q>eculàntìbu9>. 
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fpeculantibus psne à media node fparfi ignea paffitn mi- 
care, &, ut lux appropinquac, ita coire ac (econjungere viden- 

30 tur ; donec magìa magifque coUedi, pauciores fubinde^ & una 
ad pollremum fiamma ardeant. £a cùm diu clara & incendio 
fimìlis efFuliit, cogic fé ac rotundat, & fìc ingens Globus. Diu 
is quoque grandis, &. terris. annexus apparec: deinde paulatim 
decrefcens, 6c quanto decrcfcit» eò clarior, fugar novifììmè no- 

35 dlem, & cum die jam Sol fadtus, attollitur. Extra finum funt 
Rhoecea litora, à Rtioetco ftc Dardania claris urhibus s Ajacis ta- 
men fepulcro maxime illuflria. Ab bis fic ardtius mare, nec 
jam alluic terra»,, (ed curihs dividensi angufto Hellefpontì freto 
litus obviumfìndit: fadftque'ut iterum terre, qua iluic, latera 

40 fine. 

e A P. XIX. 

B I T H y N L 

IN T E R I U S Bithyni font, & Marìandyni : in ora, Graise 
urbes, Abydos & Lampfacum & Parion & Priapos. Abydos 
maghi quondam amoris Commercio infignis eft. Lampfacum 
Phòcaeis appellantibus notnen ex eo traxir, quòd confulentibus 
£ in quaCnam terras potiffimùm tcndcrent, refponfom erat, ubi 
primùm fulfiflet, ibi fedem capefferent. Tum rurfos fit aper- 
lius mare, Propòntis. In id Granicus efiunditur, qua primiYm 
inter Perfas & Alexandrum pugna fuit nobiiis. Trans amnem 
fedct in cervice paerfe^nfolaB Cyzicum': (nomen Cyzicus indidir, 
loquci^ à Minyis imprudentìbus, cùm Colchos petcrcnc, fufum 
acie casfomque accepimus) pòft Placia, & Scylacc, parvaj Pe- 
lafgorum coloniae, quibus a tergo imminet mons Olympus (uc 
incolae vocant) Myfiui. Is flumen Rhyndaciim in" ea quae fé- 
quuntur emittit. Circa Antties nafcuntur immànes j-iiequè ob 
ir magnitudìnem modo, fed 6D id c'tiam mlrabiles; quòd ubi in 
alveum cjus aedus folenlquéf fùgferunr, ertiergunt atque hianc ; 
fupervolantefque avcs, quamvis alte & pernicitér fcrancur, ab- 
forbenc. Trans Rhyndacuta eft Dàfcylos, &, q^am Colopho- 

nii 
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nii collQcavere, Myriea: Duofunc ipde modici finus. Alter 
fine nomine Cion ampleÀicur, Phrygise haud longè jacentis op- 20 
porcuniflimujpi emporium : alter Olbiànos, in promontorio fere 
I^Teptuni fanum j in gremio Àfiacon^ à Megareniibus conditam. 
Dèinde prioiies terrae J'terum jacent ^ exiWiquc in Pontum pc- 
lagi canalis anguflior Eurojpam ab Àfia ; fladiis aiiinque difler- 
minat, Thraciiis (ut di£ixini eft) Bofporus. Ipus in faucibus25 
oppidum, in ore templum efl : oppìdi nomen Calchedon, au- 
^or Archias Megarenllum princeps} templi numen Jupiter, 
conditor Jafon. 

e A P. XX. 

P O N T I C L 

HI C jam fefe iogens Pontus aperic; nifi qua promontoria 
fune, huc atquc illuc longo refloque limite extentus, fi- 
nuatus <:stera, fed (quia contrà minùs ; qua ad laevam & 
dextram abfceilit, mollibus failigiis, donec anguflos utrinque 
angùlo8 faciat,: inl9edicur) ad formam Scythici arcus maxime S 
ihcu^viis: breviii.srtrox,.'nebuloru8, rarìs.ftationibus, non molli 
neqùte arenofa drcun^atjus litore, vicinus aquiionibus, &; quia 
non profbndus eft, fluAaofUs atque fervens: olim ex colen- 
tium fsevo admodum ingenio Axenus, pòft commercio aliarum 
gentium moUitis aliquaniùm moribus, .didhis Euxinus. In eo io 
primùm MaViandyni urbem habitant, . ab Argivo (ut ferunt) 
Hercule datàm, Heraciea vocitatur. ìd< fams fidem adjicit. 
Juxtà fpecu8 eft Acherufìa^ ad Manes (ut aiunt) pdrvius ; at- 
que inde extraétum Cerberum exiftimant. Tum Tiós oppidum, 
Milefiòtum quidem colonia, fed jam foli gentifque Paphlago- 15 
ntim; quorum in litoribus psene mediis promontorium eft 
Gàrambis ; citrà Parthenius amnis^ urbefque .Scfamus & 
Cròifina &; a Cytiforo Flirixl filìo poCitsL :C^coros ; tum Ci* 
rioliv; Aflticinoiis, 6c quxei Paphlagoniam fìtùc^Asimene. Cha- • 
lybes proximi clariflimas habent Amifon, & Sinopen Cynici 20 
Diogcnis patrìam j amnes Halyn & Thermodonta. Secundùm 
. ' Halyn 
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Halyn urbs eft Lycafto: ad Thermodonta campus. In eo fuit 
Themifcyrium oppidum. fiiere & Amazonum caftra, ideo 
Amazonium vocanc Tibareni Chalybas attmgunt^ quibus m 
rifu lufuque futnmum bonum eft. Ultra Tibarenos Moflyni 

2 5turres ligneas fubeunt, notis corpus omne perfignanc, propa- 
tulò vefcuntur, promifcuc concumbunt & palàm: r^es luf- 
fragio dcligunCy vinculifque & arétiflima cuftodia tenent, atque 
ubi culpam prave quid imperando meruere, inedia diet totius 
afficiunc: cscerum afperi, inculti, pernoxii appullis» Deinde 

30 minùs feri (verùm & hi inconditis moribus) Macrocephali-y Be- 
oberi, Buzeri: rars urbes^ Cerafus & Trapezus maxime illu- 
flres. Inde is locus eft, ubi finem dudìus à Bofporo tradtus 
accìpit; atque inde fé in finu adverfi litoris flexus atcolens an- 
guftìftimum Ponti facit angulum. Hic funt Colchi; hìc Phafis^ 

35erumpit; bic eodem nomine, quo amnis eft, à Themiftagorai 
Milefio dedudum oppidum ; hic Phrixi templum^ & Incus fa- 
bula vetere pellis aurese nobilis. Hinc orti montes longo ie 
jugo, & donec Rhipseis conjungantur, exporrigunt^ qui altera 
parte in Euxinum & Masotida & Tanaio, altera in Cafpium 

AO P^I^g^ obverfi, Ceraunii dicuntur: iidem alicubi Taurici, 
Mofchi, Amazonici, Cafpii, Coraxici, Càucafii; ut aliis aliifve 
appofiti gentibus, ita ailis aliifque didi nonùnibus. At in prir 
mo flexu jam curvi litoris oppidum eft^ quod Gneci mercatores 
conftituifTe, & (quia, cùm cacca temperate agerentur, ignarìs 

4£ qu£ terra eftèt cygni vox notam dederat) Cygnum appellaft« 
dicuntur. Reliqua ejus, hrx incultseque gentes^ vafto mari 
afiidentes reneot, Melanchlaeni, Ecredtice, Colice, Coraxi, 
Phtbirophagì, Heniochi, Achxi, Cercetici, & jam in confinio 
Msotidìs Sindones. In Heniochorum finibus Diofcurias, à Car 

50 ftore & Polluce Pontum cum Jafone ingrefBs ; Sindos in Sindo^ 
num ab ipfis terrarum cuitoribus condita eft. Obliqua tunc Re* 
gio, & in latum modicè patens, inter Pontum Paludemque ad 
Bofporum excurrio : quam duobus alveis in la€um & in mare 
profluens Corocondame paene infuhun reddit. Quatuor urbes 
55 ibi funt, H€nnon«iffii^ Cepc^ Phanagouai & in ipfo ore» Cimr 
merium. 

GAP. 
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GAP. XXI. 

M ìE O T I C I. 

HA C ingreffos Lacus accipìt longè latèqne diffufus : qua 
terras tangic, incurvo circundatus licore ; qua mari pro- 
pior ed: (nifi ubi aperitur) squali margine obdudus : cicra 
magnitudinem, propè Ponto fimilis. Oram quae à Bofporo ad Ta- 
nain ufque defledlitur, Maeotici incolunt, Toreatae, A rechi, Phi- t 
cores, & odio fluminis proximi Ixamatse. A pud eos eafdem 
arc«6»fiQMaM»» ^^um vìiricxerccBty adcÀ ut ae.«ùliua guide» va^ 
cent. Viri pedibus merent, fagittifque depugnant : illas equeftre 
proelium ineunt, nec ferro dìmicant ; fed quos laqueis interce- 
pere, trahendo conficiunt. Nubunc tamen: verùm ut nu- io 
Diles habeantur, non in secate modus eft. nifi quse hofleoi in- 
tereniere^ virgines manenc 

GAP. XXII. 

S A U R O M A T ìE. 

IP S E Tanaìs ex Rhipaeo monte dejeótus, adeò praeceps ruir, 
ut cùm vicina flumina, cum Maeocis & Bofporus, cum Ponci 
ahqua, brumali rigore durentur^ foius aeflus hiememque juxcà 
ferens» idem femper & fui fimilis incicacufque decurrat. Ri- 
pas ejus Sauromatae & ripis haerentia pomdenc : una gens^ e 
aliquot populi, & aliquot nomina. Primi Msotidae yvvxix.oxo<tlkfySi^jo(t . 
regna Amazonum, foecundos pabulo, at alia fteriles nudofque 
campos rcncnr. Budini GcJonon urbein Hg i ira i n habitanr. Juxtà 
ThyflagecaB Turcaeque vaftas filvas occupane, aluncurque venando. 
Tumconcinuis rupibuslacèafpera,&deferca Regioad Arymphaeos io 
ufque permiccicur. His juftiflimi mores ; nemora prò domibus ; 
àlimema baccs^ & foemmis 8t maribus nuda fune capita. Sa- 

H cri 
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cri icaque habentur : adcòque ìpfos ncmo de tam feris genti- 
bus violata ut aliis quoque ad eos confugifTe prò afylo fit. 
Ultra furgit mons RhipsuSi ultraque eum jacet Ora, quas fpe- 
£tat Oceanum. 
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SCYTHIA EUROPiEA. 



AS I -£ in noftrum mare Tanainque vergetitis, qucm dixi, 
finis ac ficus efl. Ac per eundem amnem in Msotida 
remeantibus, ad dextram Europe ed, modo finiflro la- 
tere innavigantium appofica. Rhipseis montibus proxi- 
ma (& huc cnim pcrtinent) cadcntes affiduè nives adeò invia 5 
efficiunt, ut ultra ne vifum quidcm intendentium admittant. 
Deinde ed Regio ditls admodum foli, inhabitabilis tamen: quia 
Gryphi, faevum & pertinax ferarum genus, aurum terra peni- 
tus egeftum mire amant mirèque cuftodìunt, & funt infefti at- 
tingentibus. Hominum primi funt Scythae, Scytharumque, 10 
queis finguli oculi efie dicuntur, ArimafpcB: ab eis Effedones 
ufque ad Maeotida. Hujus flexum Buces amnis fecat : Aga- 
thyrfi & Sauromats ambiunt ; quia prò fedibus plauflra ha- 
bene, di€li Hamaxobice. Obliqua tunc ad Bofporum Plaga ex- 
currens, Ponto ac Maeotide ìncluditur. In Paludem vcrgentia 15 
Satarchae tenent : in Bofporom Cimmerica oppida, Myrmecion, 

Pan- 
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Panticapaeum, Theodofia, Hermifium : in Euxinum mare, Tau- 
rici. Super eos, Sinos porttrofus, & ideo KaAò; ?[.iiuìtìv appclk* 
tus, promontoriis duobus includitur. Alterum K^iw fjih(o7rcv vo- 

20 cane, Caranabico^ quod in ^a d'ixinuis^ par fe adverfbm: Par* 
theiiion alterum. Oppidum adjacec ckcrionefus, i Diana (fi 
crediturì conditum, & NymphaBO fpecu, quod in arce ejus 
Nymphìs facracum ed, maxìnjeilkiAre. Subit tum ripam mare, 
& donec quìnque milliai pafTuum abfit à MaBOcide, refugiencia 
ufque lubfequens licora, quoad Satarch^ & Taurici Jtnent, 

25 paene infiifam redrfit. Quod inter Palottem & Sinum eft, Ta- 
phrae nominatur : Sinus,. Carcinites, In co urbs eft Carcine : 
quam duo flumìna, Gefrhos bL Hypacaris, uno odio efHuentia 
attingunt; verùm diverfis fontibus, & afainde delapfi. Nam 

30 Gcrrhos inter Bafilidas & Nomadas, Hypacaris per Nomadas 
evolvicur. Silvae deinde funt^ qua» maximas hae terrae Terunt, 
& Panticapes, qui Nomadas Georgofque difterminat. Terra 
tum longc diftenta excedens, tenui radice litori anneftitur : 
pòfl fpatiofa modicè pauktkn h ìpfa fi^igat, & quiali in mu« 

^r cronem ionga colligens latera, facie politi enfis 9lle<5la eft. 
Achilles infefta chifle mare Poncicum ingfeffus, ibi ludicro 
cercamine celebraflè viiSiotiam, & cùm. ab armis quies erai; fé 
ac fuos cuffu exereitavifle memoratur. Ideo dìdla eft J^g^^it^ 
'A;^iAAei®^* Tum Boryfifienes gentcm fui nominis aWuit* I» 

40 ter Scythix amnes amceniftlmus^ turbidis alrìs, Tiquidiflìmus de* 
fluit, plaeidiorque quàm canteri, potarique pulcherrimus. Alic 
laetifllma pabula, magnoTque plfces, quibus & opcinius fapor & 
fìulla Gf& funt. Longè venit, ignotifque ortus è fontibus^ 
quadraginta dierum iter alveo ftringit : tantoque (patio naviga- 

4^ bìlis^ fecundùm Boryfthenida & Olbian, Graeca oppida, egredi- 
tur. Callipidas Hypanis includic. Ex grandi Palude oritur, 
quam Matrem ejus accoW appellant : & diu qualis natus efl! 
defluir. Taiadem aon longè à mari, ex parvo fonte, cui £xam* 
peo cognomcn eft, adeò amaras aquas accipit, ut ipiè quoque 

50 jam fui diiiìmilis & non dulcia bine defluat. Axiaces proximus 
intra Callipidas Axiacafque defcendir. Hos ab Iftricis Tyra fé- 
parac. furgit in Neuris. qua exit, fui nominis oppidum attin- 
gic At illc, qui Scythiae populos à fcquentibus dirimitj^'aper. 
tis in Germania foncibuS; alìo^ quàm definic, nomine exoritur. 

Nam: 
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Nam per itnmania magnarum Gcfttitrm dìu Danubiut^eft: de- ^^ 
inde àlitet eum appellantibus actolis, fit Iftcr, acceptìfq<ie ali- 
quot amnibus, ìngciis jam, & eerum qui in Noftrum Mare de- 
cidunt, tantum Nilo minor, totidtm quot illc oftiis, fed tribus 
ttnuibus, rdiquis na^igabilibus, effliiit. Ingenia cuhufque Gcn- 
tiuift difltjrunt. Effedònes funera parencutn laeti & vitaimis ^c Co 
fedo coicu familiarium celebrant. Corpora ipfa laniata, & cftfis 
. pccorum vlfceribus immifta cpulando confumunt. Capita ubi 
fàbrè expolivere, auro vindla prò poculis gcrunt, Hasc funt 
apud eos ipfos pietatìs oltinm officia. Agathyrfi ora artufque 
pingunt : ut quique majoribus prasftant, ita magis vel minus : 65 
casterùm iifdem omnes notis, & fic ut abltii nequeant Sarar- 
chas auri argentique maximarum peftium ignari, vice rerum 
commercia exercent : acque ob 6eva hiemis admodum aiTidua?, 
demerfis in humum fedibus, fpecus aut ùiffoSà, habitant -, cocum 
bracati corpus, & nifi qua videat, eciam ora vertici. Tauri, 70 
Iphigenis & Oredis adventu maxime memorati, immanes funt 
moribus, immanemque famam habent, folere ppo vidtimis adve- 
nas cadere. Bafilidis ab Hercule & Echidna gèneris principia 
funt^ mores regii, arma tantum fagittae. Vagì Nomades peco- 
rum pabula fequuntur^ acque ut ilia durant, ita diu ftacam fé- 75 
dem agunt. Colunt Georgi exercentgue agros. Axiacse furari 
quid fit ignorant : ideoque nec Aia cuftodiuirt, nec aliena con- 
tingunt. Interiùs habitantium ritus afperìor^ &c inculcior re^ 
gio ttt. Bella caedefque amant : mofque eft bellantibus, cruo- 
rem. ejus quem primum interemerunt, ipfis è vulneribus ebi- 80 
bere. Ut quifque plures inceremerit, ita apud eos habetur exi- 
mius: cseterùm expertem effe caedis, Inter opprobria vel maxi- 
mum. Ne fcedera quidem incruenta funt ; £iuciant fé qui pa- 
cifcuncur, exemtumque fangumem ubi permifcuere, deguflant. 
ìd putant manfuras fidei pignus certifilmum. Inter epulas quot 85 
quifque interfecerit referre, laeciffima &c frequentiflima mentio : 
binifque poculis, qui plurimos retuler^ pcrpotant. Is intcr 
iocances honos praecìpuus eft; Pocula ut E^dones parentum, 
icainimiciflìmorum capicìbus expoliunt. Apud Anthropophagos 
ipfas etiam epulae vifcerìbus humanis apparantur. Geloni ho- 90 
ftium cutibus equos fequevelant; illos reliqui corporis fé ca- 
pitum« Melanchlasnis atra veftis, & ex ea nomen : Neuris (la- 

I tum 
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tum fìngulis tempus eft, quo fi velint^ in lupos, iterumque in 
eos qui fuere, mutentur. Mars onìnium Deuseft; 6c prò fi- 
95 mulacris enfes & tentoria dedicane, homincfque prò vidimìs fc- 
riunt. Tcrrae late patent, &, ob exccdcnrìa ripas fuas plerum- 
que flumina^. nufquam non ad pabula fèrtiles: alicubi ufque 
adeò Acrilcs ad estera, ut qui habitant, Lignorum egcntes, ignes 
offibus alane 
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HIS Thracia proxìma cft : eaque à Pontici lateris fronte 
ufque in Illyricos penitus immiffa, qua latera agii, lilro 
Pelagoquecontingitur. Regio nec coelo larta nec fole ; & nifi 
qua mari propior eft, infoecunda, frigida, eorumque quae fe- 
^ runtur, maligne admodum patiens, raro ufquam pomiferam ar- 
borcm, vitem frequentiùs tolerat : fed nec ejus quidcm frudlus 
maturat ac mitìgat, nifi ubi frigora objeólu frondium cultores 
arcuere. Viros benigniùs alit ; non ad fpeciem tamen, (nam 
& illis afper acque indecens corporum habitus efy casterùm ad 

lo terociam & numerum, ut multi immitefque fint, maxime fcrax. 
Paucos amnes qui in Pelagus evndu^ìt, verùm cclfberrimos, He- 
brum & Nefton & Strymona enuttit. Montes interior atiollit, 
Ha^mon & Rhodopcn & Orbelon. facris Liberi patris, & coetu 
Matnadum, Orpheo primùm initiantc, celebratos. E quìs Ha?- 

j - mos in tantum altitudinìs abit, ut Luxinum & Adriam ex 
fummo vertice oftendàt. Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis ali- 
ifque prxditi & nominibus & moribus. Quidam feri funt & ad 
morccm paratiflimi, Getae utìque. Id varia oplnio perficit. alii 
redìturas putant animas obeuntium : alii, cefi non redcant, non 

20 cxtlngui tamen, fed ad beatiora tranfire : alii, emori quidem, 
fed id mclius efle quàm vivere. Itaque lugentur apud quuldam 
puerperia, natìque deflentur: funera contrà fefta funt, & veluti 
facra, cantulufuque celcbrantur. Ne foeminis quidem fegnìs eft 
animus. Super mortuorum virorum corpora iiuerfici fimulquc 

fcpeliri 
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fepeliri, votum eximiutn habent : & quia plures fimul fingulis 35 
nupca; fune, cujus id fit decus, apud judìcacuros magno certa- 
mine afFcdant. Moribus datur, eftque maxime laetum, cùm ia 
hoc contcnditur, vincere. Moerent aliae vocibus, & cum acer- 
biffimis plandtibus efferunt. At quibus confolari eas animus eft, 
arma optfque ad rogos deferunt ; paratique (ut dicflltant) cum 3^ 
fatojacentis, fi dctur in manus, vel pacifci vel decernere, ubi 
necpugrae ncc pecuniae iocus fit, manent dominas proci. Nu- 
pcuras virgines non à parentibus viris traduntur, (ed publicc 
auc iocantur ducenda?, aut vitncunt. Utrum fiat, ex fpecie & 
moribus caufa eft. Proba^ fi3rmofa;que in pretio funt : c^tcras 35 
qui habeant, mercede quaeruntur. Vini ufus quibufdam igno- 
tus eft : epulantibus tamen ubi fiiper ignes, quos circunfidcnt, 
quaedam femina ingefta funt, fimui ebrietati hilaritas ex nidore 
contingit. In litoribus Iftro proxìma eft Iftropolis ; deinde à 
Milefiis dedudlajCalatis; tum romoe, & portus Caria, & Tiri- 40 
fìis promontorium: quod practervedtos aher Ponti angulus acci- 
pic, adverfiis Phafiaco, &, nifi amplior foret, fimilis. Fuit hìc 
Bizone ; motu terrae intercidit. Eft portus Crunos: urbes, 
Dionyfopolig, OdeflTos, Mefembria, Anchialos ; & ìntimo in finu, 
atque ubi Pontus alterum fui flexumangulo finit magno, Apol- ^- 
Ionia. Redla dehinc ora, nifi quòd media ferme in promontori- 
um, quod Thyniam vocant, exit, & incurvis contra fé licori- 
bus obtendìtur, urbes fuftinet Halmydeflbn & Phileas & Phi- 
nopolim. Hadtenus Ponms, deinde eft Bofporus & Propontis: 
in Bofporo Byzantium ; in Propontide, Selyn^bria, Perinthos, ^3 
Biihynis, amnefque qui interfluunt, Erginos & Aihyras: tum 
Rhefo regnata quondam pars Thraciae, & Bifanthe Samiorum, 
& ingens aliquando Cypfela : pòft Iocus quem Graii Mccxocv te/^®- 
appellant, & in radicem magnae parne infulae fedens Lyfimachia. 
Terra quas fequitur nufquam lata, atque, hic aréliflima, inter^j 
Hellefpontum Agxutnquc procurrit. Anguftias Ifthmon ; fron- 
tem ejus Maftufiam ; totam Cherfoncfum appellant: ob multa 
memorabilem. Eft in ca flumen iEgos, naufragio tlalTis At- 
tiene infigne. Eft & Abydo objacens Scftos, Leandri amore 
pernobilis. Eft & regio, in qua Perfìirumexercitusdivin»s fpa- éo 
lio pelagoque lerras, auius pontibus jiingere (mirum atque in- 
gens facinus!; ex Afia in Gr<eciam pedes & non navigata maria 

tranfgrefllis 
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tranfgreflus cft. Sunt Protcfilaì offa confccrata delubro. Eft 
& portus Coelod, Atheiiienfibus te Laceds^tnoniis navali acie 

65 dccementìbus, Laconicae chffis fignàcus cxcidio. Eft Cynof- 
fcma, tumulus Hecubae, live ex figura canis, in quaofi con- 
verfa traditur, fi ve ex fortuna in quani dcciderat, humili no- 
mine accepto. Eft Madytos : eft Eleus, quae finit Helfefpon- 
tum. JEgxutn ftatim pelagus vaftè longum litus impellic, fum- 

70 motafque terra$ hinc ad promontorium, quod Sunium vocatur, 
magno ambitu mollique circumagit. Ejus tradlam legenribus, 
praecervedlifque Maftufiam, tum finus intrandus eft, qui alte- 
rum Cherfonefi latus abluens, jugo facie vallis includitur, &c ex 
fluvio quem accipir, Melas dÌOTis, duas urbes ampledlitur, AIo- 

75 peconnefum & in altero Ifthmi litore fitam Cardiali : eximia 
eft -^nos, ab iEnea pròfugo condita : circa Hebrum Cicones: 
trans, eundem Dorifcos, ubi Xerxen copias flias, quia mrmero 
non poterat, fpatio nnenfiam fcrunt : deinde promontorium Scr- 
rium, & quo canentem Orphcà fccuta narranftur etiam nemora, 

80 Zone : tum Schoenos fluvius, & rìpis ejus adjacens Maronia. 
Regio ulterior Diomeden tulit, immanibus equrs mandendos fo« 
litum objeftare àdvenas, & iifdem ab Hercule objedum. Tur- 
ris, quam Diomedis vocanr, fignum fabula remanet : & urbs,. 
quam foror ejus fuo nomine nominavic» Abdera« fed ea magis 

85 id memorandum babet quòd Democritum Phyficum tulit, quàm 
quòd ita condita eft. Ultra Neftos fluit j interque eum & 
Sirymona Urbes funt Philrppi, Apollonia, Amphipolis : intcr 
Strymona & Athón, turris Calarnaea, & Kdir^y A^j^Zt/^', urbs Acan- 
ihos, & Echymnia : intcr Athon & Pallennen, Cleona & Olyn- 

^o thos. Strymon (ficut diximus) amnis eft -, bngèque ortus, & 
tenuis, alienis fubinde aqtfis fit amptior ; & ubi non longè a 
mari lacunfi fecit, majore quàm venerar alveo erumpit. Athos 
mons eft adeò elatus^ ut credatur altiùs etiam quàm unde im- 
bres cadunr, furgere. Capit opìnio fidem, quia de aris, quas 

95 in vertice fuAinet, ùOti abluftur cinis, fed quo relinquitur ag- 
gere manet. Caeierùm non promontorio, ut alii, vcrùm totos 
exftat, totoque longè dorfo procedit in pelagus. Qua continenti 
adhseret, à Xerxc in Graiòs tendente perjroffus transjugatufquc 
eft, ic fadlùs freto navigabili pervius. Ima ejus tenent parvae Pe- 
100 lafgòrum colonièe. In fammò fuir oppidiun Acroathon, in quo 

(Ut 
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(ut ferunt) dimidio longior, quàm in aliis terris, astas habi- 
tantium crat. Pallenc, foli tam patentis, ut quinque urbium 
fedes fit atque agcr, tota in altum abit, angufta fatis unde inci- 
pit. . Ibi eft Potìdsea : at ubi laxiùs patet. Mende Scioncque re- 
ferendae; illa ab Eretriis, hsec ab Achivis capto Ilio remeanti- loS 
bus pofita. 

GAP. in 

MACEDONIA. 

TUM Macedonum populi, quot urbes habitant, quarum 
Pelle eft maxime illuftris. alumni efficiunt, l'hilip- 
pus Gtxcìx domitor, Alexander etiam Afiae. In lìtore flcxus 
Mecybernaeus, Inter promontoria Derrim & Canaftrasum & por- 
tum qui Kfiti^jò; dicitur, urbes Toronen & Sermylam, atque 5 
unde ipfi nomen eft, Mecybernam incingit. Canaftraeo pro- 
montorio^ Sena proxima eft. Mecybernaeus autem in medio qua 
terra dat gremium, modicè in litora ingreditur. Cajterùm longis 
in altum immiffis lateribus, ingens inde Thcrniaicus finus eft. 
In cum Axius per Macedonas, etiana per Theflalos Pcncus ex- |o 
currit. Ante Axium Theflalonìce eft : inter utrumque Caflan- 
dria, Cydna, Aloros, Ichna: à Penco ad Sepiada, Gyrtona, 
MelibcBa, Caftanaea; pares ad famam, nifi quòd Philodetes 
alumnus Meliboeam illuminat. Terrac interiores claris locorum 
nominibus infignes, paene nihil ignobile ferunt. Hinc non 1 e 
longè eft Olympus, Pelion^Oftày montC8 Gigantum fabula bcl- 
loque memorati : hic Mufarum parens domuiqae Pierìa : hicno- 
viffimè calcacum Graio Herculi folum^ faltus Oetxus: hic facro 
nemore nobilia Tempe : hic Libethra, carminum fontes. 



GAP. 
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GAP. IV. 

GRECIA. 

OB J A C E T tum jam vaftè & muUùm promincns Graecia : 
& dum Myrtoum pelagus attingat, à feptentrione in meri- 
diem vcéla, qua fol orìtur, JEgxìs ; qua occidit, loniis fluftibus 
objacet. Ac proximo & fpatiofa & Hellas nomine, grandi fronte 
5 procedit: mox mari utroque, & Ionio magis, lacera ejus in- 
trante, donec quatuor millia pafTuum patcat, media fdrme 
propè inciditur. Deinde rurfum terris huc fc & ìlluc, vcrùm 
in lonium mare magis expandcntibus, progreflifque in altum, 
non Cam laia quàm coeperac, ìngens tamen irerum & quafì pxne 
I o infula extendicur, vocaturque Peloponnefqs ; ob finus & pro-t 
mpncoria, queìs ut fìbris licora ejus incifa funt, fimulque 
tenui tramite in latus efFunditur, platani folio fimillima. A 
Macedonia prima eft Theflalia, deinde Magnefia, Phihiotis, 
Doris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotis, Atthìs, Megaris 5 fcd omnium 
15 Atthis clariflima: in Peloponnefo Argolis, Laconice, Meffenia, 
Acliaia, Elis, Arcadia : ultra iEtolia, Acarnania, Èpiros, ufque 
in Adriam. De locis atque urbibus quae mare non abluic, hasc 
maxime memoranda funt : in Theflalia Larifla, aliquando Jol. 
cos : in Magnefia Antronia : in Fhthiocide Phthìa: in Locride 
ao Cynos & Calliaros, : in Phocide Delphi, & mons Parnaflbs, &r 
Apollinis fanuih àtqueòfijLCuIurn: in Bosocia Theba^^ & Cithas* 
ron fabulis carmihìbufqué Webratus : in Atthide Eleufin Cereri 
(Tonfecrata^ iSc clariores» quàm ut indicari egeant, Athenae : in 
Megaride, unde regioni nomen efl:, Megara : ut in Argolide 
^S Argos, & Mycenae, & templum Junonis vetuftate & religione 
pefccltbre ; in Laconide Therapne Lacedxmon» Amyclae, mons 
Taygctus : iti Meflenia, MefTene & Methone : in Achaia at- 
que EHde^ quondim Fìfx Oenomai, EJisetiam nunc, delubrum- 
que Olympii Jovls, certamìne gymnico & fingulari fandlitate, 
ipfo quidem tamen fimulacro (quod Phidias opus eft) maxime 
nobil e, Arca diam Pclopoimcfiaca; gentes undique incingunt. 
"" " In 
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In ea funt urbcs Pfophis, Tegea, Orchotncnos 3 montes Pholoé, 
Cyllenius, Parthenius. Maenalus 5 flumina Erymanihus & La- 
don: in À^^tolia Naupados, in Acarnania Stracos, oppida: in 
Epiro Dodonaei Jovis templum j & fons ideo facer, quòd cùm ^ 5 
(It frigidus, & immerfas faces, ficut ccereri, cxcinguat, ubi fine 
igne procul admoventur, acccndit. At cùm litora leguntur, 
à promontorio Scpiade, per Dcmetrìon & Halon & Pteleon & 
Echinon, ad Pagafeum finum curfus eft. Ille urbem Pagafam 
amplexus, amnem Sperchion accipit : &, quia Minyas Coi- 40 
chida? petenccs inde Argo havem folvére, mcmoratur. Ab co 
ad Sunium tendencibus Illa praenaviganda i Maliacus & Opun- 
ciiis, grandes Sinus, Se in bis ca&forum eciam Laconum tro- 
paea Thcrmopylae, Opoès, Scarpha, Cnemides, Alope : Anthe- 
•don, Larymne, Aulis Agamemnonice Graiorumque claflis in ^ ^ 
Troiam conjurantiùm {hcio: Marathon magnarum mulcarum- 
que virtutum teftis, jam inde à Thefco, Perfica maxime clade 
pernotus : Rhamnus parva, iliuftris tamen, quòd in ea fanum 
eft Amphiarai & Phidìaca Nemefis : Thoricos & Brauronìa, 
olim urbes, jam tantum nomina. Sunium promontorium eft, ro 
finitque id licus Hellados, quod rpe<flat ad orientem. Inde ad 
meridiem terra convcnitur ufque ad Megaram* Atticas ut modo 
ktere, ita nunc fronte pelago adjacens. Ibi eft Pìrxus Athe- 
nienfium portus : Scironia faxa, favo quondam Scironis hofpi- 
tioetiam nunc infamia. Megarenfium tra<5tus Ifthmon attingiti r^ 
(Dioico cognomen eft) qui quatuor milliura fpitio-i^gaBummare 
ab Ionio fummovens, angufto tramite Heiladi Peloponnefon aa-^ 
neélit. In eo eft oppidum Cenchres : fiuifim Nj^uhi, ludiSi 
quos Ifthmicos vocant, celebre: /Cmfì4||||Ì^((^^ 
pòft clade notior, nunc Romana còìòhTaV ex^fiimiiia arcò, quafn(5c^ 
Acrocorinthon appellant, maria utraque contuens. Peloponheli 
oram (ficut diximus> finus & promontoria laceranti ab oriente . ^ 
Bucephalos, & Cherfonefus, & Scyilaeon : ad meri^iftpi Malea, 
Tasnaros, Acritas, Ichthys : ad vefperum ChclotiatésIR: Araxos. |^*' 

Habitant ab Ifthmo ad Scyllaeon Epìdaurii^ /Efcuìapìi tempio 6^, 
inclyti, & TroBzenii, fide focietatis Attica illuftres* Portus 
Saronicus, .& Schoenìtas, & Pogonus: oppida autem, Epidaurus, 
& Troezene, & Hermiona bis litoribus appofua funt* Inter 
Scylison & Malean, finus Argolicus dicitur: inter-Malean & 

Txnaron,, 
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^oTsenaron, Laconicus: inter Taenaron & Acritan, Afinaeus: in- 
ter Acritan & Ichthyn, CypariiTius. In Argolico fnnt noti 
amnes, Erafinus acque Inachus, & notum oppidum Lerne : in 
Laconico Gychius & Euroras : in ipfo Ta^naro Neptuni tem* 
plum, & fpecus, illi, quem in Ponto Acherufium diximus, facie 

7^ & fabula fimilis: in Afinaeo flumen Pamiflum; in CypariffioAl- 
phcus: nomcn dedit urbs in licore fica, buie Cypariflae, ìlli 
Afine : Meflenii Pyliique terras colunc; & ìpfa pelago Pylos ad- 
jacet. Cyllene, Enneapolis, Pacras oram illam cenone, in qnancii 
Chclonaces & Araxos excurrunt: fed Cyllene, quòd Mercu- 

So riunì ibi nacum arbicrancur, infignis. khion deinde (maris id 
nomen ed) anguftc, & veluc freco, latus ore fequencis incidens 
inter ìEcoIos & Peloponncfiacos, ufquc ad Ifthnìon irrutnpic. 
In co fepcencriones fptftare licora incipiunt. In bis eft JEgìon^ 
& ^giia, & Oluros. & Sicyon : at in adverfis Pagae, Creufis, 

85 Anticyra, Oeanthia, Cirrba; & notior àliquantò nomine Ca- 
lydon, &c Euenos, extra Rhion. In Acarnania maxime darà 
fune oppidum Leucas, flumen Achelous. In Epiro nihil Am- 
bracio finu nobilius e(L Facit finus, qui an^uftis faucibus, 6c 
qu^ minùs mille paflìbus pateant, grande pelagus admitcic. Fa* 
ciunc urbes qua^ afiidunt; Aótium, Argia Amphilochis, Am- 

90 bracia, ^^cidarum regna Pyrrhique Buthroton ultra ed ; de- 
inde Ceraunii montes: ab bis flexus in Adriam. 



... %, .GAP. V. 

1 L Ètilif^ R 1 C U M. 

OC mare magno rcceflu litorum acceptum, & vaftè qui- 
dem ialacttudincmpatens, qua penecrat tamen vaftius, II- 
lyricis ufquc Tergeftum, caccerà Gallicìs Italicifquc gencibus 
cingicur- Partheni &; Daflaretae prima ejus tenenc; fcquen- 
f lia Taulantii, Enchelìae, Phaeaceg. Deinde funt, quòs prò- 
prie lllyricos vocanc : tum Pyra^i, & Liburni, & Iftria. Ur- 
bium prima td Oriciinì, fecunda Dyrrhachìum; Epidamnos 
ante erat:. Romani nomen muiavcre, quia veluc in damnum 

ituris. 
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ìturis, omcn ìd vifum eft. Ultra funt Apollonia, Salona, la- 
der, Narona, Tragurium, finus Polaticu?, & Fola, quondam à '° 
Colchis, ut ferunt, habitata (in quantum res tranfeunt !) nunc 
Romana colonia. Amnes autem jEas & Nar, & Danubius, qui 
jam didus cft Ifter : fed iìias fecundùm Apolloniam, Nar inter 
Pyrsos & Liburnos, per Iftros Iftcr emittiiur. Tergcfte in- • S 
timo in finu Adriae fitum finit Illyricum. 

GAP. VI. 

ITALIA. 

DE Italia, magis quia ordo exigiCi quàtn quia mondrari 
egee, pauca dicencur : nota funt omnia, ^b Aipibus in- 
cipic in aicum excedere» acque ut procèdìt, fé media perpetua 
jugo Apennini montis atcollens; Inter Adriaticum & Tufcum, 
live (ut aliter eadem appellantur) inter Superum mare & Infe- ^ 
rum excucrir, diu folida. Verùm ubi longè abit, in diio cornua 
fìnditur, refpicitque altero Siculum pelagus, altero lonium : tota 
anguda, & alicubi multo, quàm unde coepit^ anguflior. Inte- 
riora ejus ali£ aliaeque gentes ; /iniAra parte Carni & Veneti 
colunt Togatam Galliam : tum Italici populi, Picentes, Fren- io 
tani, Danni, Apuli, Calabri, Salentinl Ad dextram funt fub 
Aipibus Ligures, fub Apennino Etruria ; poft Latium Volfci, 
Campania, &c fuper Lucaniam Brutii. Urbium, quae procul à 
mari habitantur, opulentiiTimas funt, ad finìftram Patavium An- 
tenoris, Mutina & Bononia» Romaooruim colonis : ad deztram *5 
Capua à Tufcis, èc Roma quondam à pàft^ribus condita ; nuscì 
fi prò materia dicatur, alterum opus. At in orifi pr<K|^ma ed; à 
Tergefle Concordia. Interfluit Timavus, novem capitibus ex- 
furgens, uno odio emifTus. deiiide Nacifo non longè à mari di<- 
tcm attingit Aquileiam. Ultra eft Altinum, Superna late oc- iO 
cupat litora Padus. Namqùe ab imis radicibus Vefult monda g 
exortus, parvis fé primùm fontibus colligit ; & aiiqiW tcPttft cxU; : 
lis ac macer, mox aliis aninibus adeò augefcit atque alttur, ut 
fé per feptem ad poftremum oftia effundat* Unum de iÌ3 ma- 

L ^^ gnum 
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2j gnum, Padum appellant. Inde tam citus profilit, ut difcuflis 
fluòlibus diu qualem cmilìit undam agat, fuumque etiam in mari 
alveum fervei ; donec euni ex adverfo liiore Iftria? eodcm im- 
peti! profluens Ifter amnis excipiat, Hacre per ca loca navi- 
gantibus, qua utrinque amnes eunt, Inter marinas aquas dulci- 

30 unì hauftus eft. A Rado ad Anconam tranfitur Ravenna, Ari- 
minum, Pilaurum, Faneftris colonia ; flumen Metaurus, atque 
JECìS. Exin illa in angufto duorum promontoriorum ex diver- 
lo cocuntium, mflexi cubiti imagine fedens, ac ideo à Grajis 
diéla A neon, inra- Gallicas Italicafque gentes quali terminus 

35 intereft. Hìtc enim praegreflTos Piceni litora excipiunt : in qui- 
bus Numana, Potentia, Cluana» Cupra, urbes ; cartella autem 
Firmum, Adria, Trueutinum. id ei fluvio, qui praeterit, nomen 
eft. Ab eo Frentani jam Matrini liabent ac Acernì fluminis 
oftia ; urbes Bucam & Hiftonium : Dauni autem Tifernum 

^o amnem ; Cliterniam, Larinum, Teanum, oppida ; montemquc 
Garganum. Sinus eft continuo Apulo litore incindus, nomine 
Urias, modicus fpatio, pleraque afper accelTu : extra Sipontum, 
vel (ut Graji dixere) Sipus ; & flumen, quod Canulium at- 
tingens, Aufidum appellant : pòft Barium, & Gn^ia, & Ennio 

4^ cive nobiles Rudiae: etiam in Calabria Brundufium, Valetium, 
Lupict, Hydrus mons: tum Sal^ntini campi, & Salentina li- 
tora, & urbs Graia Callipolis. Hucufque Adria, hucufque Ita- 
liaj latus alterum pertinet. Frons ejus in duo quidem le cornua 
(ficuc fupra dixinaus) Icindit: cseterùm mare, (|fcod intcr utra- 

50 que admitiit, tenuibus promontoriis femeriterumque diftin- 
guens, non uno margine circuit, nec diffufum patenfque, fed 
per finus recipic. Primus Tarentinus dicitur, inter promontoria 
Salentinum & Lacinium> in coque funt Tarentus, Mctapon- 
tum, Heraclea, Croto, Thurium: fccundus Scylaceus, inter 

^5 promontoria Lacinium & Zephyrium j in quo eft Petilia, Car- 

cinus, Scylaceum, Myftiae. tcrtius inter Zephyrium & Brutium, 

Confentiam, Cauloniam, Locrofque circundat. In Brutio lune, 

Columna Rhegia, Rhegium, Scylla, J'aurianum, & Metaurum. 

. Hinc in Tufcum mare eft flcxus, & ejufdem terrai latus aitcrum. 

60 Medama, Hipponium Vìbon, Temefa, Clamperia, Blanda, Bu- 
xentum, Velia, Palinurus, olim Phrygii gubernatoris, nuiìc loci 
oomen^ Psftanus finus, Psftum oppidum, Silerus amnis, Pi- 

cernia, 
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centia, Petrae quas Sìrencs habitavcre, Minerva^ promontorium, 
omnia Lucanise loca ; finus Puteolanus, Surrentum, Hercula- 
neum, Vefuvii montis afpedlus, Pompeji, Neapolis, Puteoli, 5- 
lacus Lucrinus & Avcrnus, Baiae, Mifcnum (id nunc loci, ali- 
quando Phrygii militis nomen) Cumae, Liternum, Vulturnus 
amnìs, Vulturnum oppidum, amcena Campanile litora ; Sinuefla, 
Liris, Minturnse, Formiae, Fundi, Tarracina, Circes domus 
aliquando Circeji, Antium, Aphrodifiuni, Ardea, Laurentum, 70 
Oftia, citra Tiberìm in hoc lacere funt : ultra Pyrgi, Minio, 
Caftrum novum, Gravifcne, Cofa,Telamon, Populonia, Cecina, 
Pifae, Etrufca & loca & nomina; deinde Luna Ligurum, & 
Tigulia, & Genua, & Sabatia, & Albingaunum ; tum Paulo 
& Varus flumina, uiraque ab Alpibus delapfa, fed Varus, quìa 7S 
Itallam finit, aliquanto nofius. Alpes ipfse ab iis licoribus 
longè latèque diffufe, primo ad fepientrionem magno gradu 
cxcurrunt : deinde ubi Germaniam atcigcrunt, vcrfo impetu in 
orientcm abeunt, diremtifque populis immanibus, ufque in 80 
Thraciam penetrane. 

GAP. VII. 



' GALLIA NARBONENSIS. 

GA LLIA Lemanno lacu ÒcCebennicis montibus in duo la- 
cera divifa, atque altero Tufcum pelagus attingens, altero 
Oceanum, bine à Varo, illinc à Rheno, ad Pyrenasum ufque 
promittitur. Pars noAro mari appofita (fuit aliquando Bracata, 
nuEc Narboncnfis) eft magis eulta, & magìs confita, idcoquc e 
etiam laetior. Urbium, quas habet, opulentiflìmjB funt Vafio 
Vocontiorum, Vienna Allobrogum, Avenio Cavarum, Arecomi- 
corum Nemaufus, Tolofa Teétofagum, Secundanorum Araufio, 
Sextanorum Arelate, Septimanorumque Bseterrae. Sed anteftat 
omnes Atacinorum Decumanorumque colonia, unde olim bis fo 
terris auxilium fuit, nunc & nomen & dccus eft, JVlartius 
Narbo. In litoribus aliquot funt cum aliquibus nominibus 
loca : caeterùm rarae urbes, quia rari portus, & omnis plaga A6^^ 
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ftro acque Africo expofita eft. Nicra tangic Alpcs, tangit oppi- 

15 dum Ceciatum, tangic Antipolis. Deinde eli Forum Julii, 

•Odavanorum colonia : cune, po(l Achenopolin, & Olbiam, & 

Tauroenta, & Ciihariften, & Lacydon MaiTilienfium portus, 

& in eo ipfa Maflilia. Haec à Phocajis oriunda, & olim inter 

afperas polita, nunc ut pacatis, ita difUmillimis carnea vicina 

20 gentibus ; miruni quam facile & cune fedem alienatn ceperic, 
& adhuc morem fuum ceneac. Incer cam & Rhpdanum Mari- 
tima Avaticoruiiì (lagno aflidec. FofTa Mariana partem cjus 
Bmnh nivigabili alveo efFuntìit. Alioquin litus ignobile eft, 
lapideum, ut vocanc ; in quo Herculem conerà Albiona 

2 j 8c Bcrglon, Neptuni liberos, dimicantem, cùm cela defe- 

'Clflcnr, ab invocaco Jove ad)utum imbre lapidum fcrunC. Crc- 

das pluiGè, adeò multi paflim 6c late jacenc. Rhodanus non 

longc ab Iflri Rhenique fontibus furgir. Deinde Lemanno lacu 

acceptus tenec impetum, fcque per medium integer agens, quaa- 

-^o tus venit egreditur : & inde conerà occidentem ablatus^ aliqufl 
diu Gallias dirimit. Pòft curfu in meridiem abdufto, Me ^ 
trat, acccfluque aliorum amnium jam grandis, & fubinde 
dior, incer VolcasSc Cavarasemitcicur. Ultra fune (lagna 
carum, Ledum (lumen, cadellum Larera, Mcfua Collis 

3^ dlus mari pacne undique ; ac, nifi quòd angudo aggere conc 
annciftitur, infula. Tum ex Cebennis demiffus Arauris 
Agathan, fecundùm Baecerras Orbis (luic. Atax ex Pyj 
monte digre(rus, qua fui fontis aquis vtnit^ exiguus, vac 

* ed ; & jam ingentis alioquin alvei cenens» nili ubi Narbòum 

40 attingit, nufquam navigabilis : fed cùm hibernis intumuit im- 
bribus, ufque eò folitus infurgere, ut fé ipfe non capiac. La« 
cus accipic eum Rubrefus nomine, fpatiofus admodum^ fed qua: 
mare admitcic, cenuis aditu. Ultra ed Leucaca, litoris nomen, 
& Salfula; fons, non dulcibus aquis defluens, fed falfioribus 

45 etiam quàm marinas (ine: juxtà Campus minuta arundine graci- 
lique perviridisy cseterùm (lagno fubeunte fufpenfus. Id mani- 
fedac, media pars ejus, quse abfcifla proxtmis» velut infula na- 
tat, pelliquc (e atque attrahi patitun Quin & ex iis quas ad 
imum perfo(ra funt» fufiufum mare odenditur. Unde Grajis 

5onoftr]fi:iue etiam audoribue, verine ignorantia, an prudentibus 
eciam mcndacii libidine, vìfum ed tradere poderis -, in ea re- 
gione 
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gione pifcem è terra penitus oriri, qui ubi ex alto hucufque pe- 
netravit, perea foramina ìdu capulantium interfedtus excrahi- 
tun ' Inde cft ora Sordonum, & parva flumina Telis, & Ti- 
chisj ubi accrevcre, perfaeva: colonia Rufcino, vicus Eliberri 5 5 
magnas quondam urbis, & magnarum opum tenue veftigìum. 
Tum intcr Pyrcnaei promontofia Poftus Veneris eft Sinu Salfa, 
6c Cer varia locus, finis Gallio. 



GAP. VIH. 

KISPANIiE ORA CITERIOR: 

PY R E N /E U S prime hinc in Britannicum procurrit Ocea- 
num ; tum in terras fìronte converfus, Hifpaniarn irrumpic^ 
& minore ejus parte ad dexteram exclufa, trahit perpetua la- 
tera eontinuus, per omnem donec provinciam longo limite im- 
miiTus, in ea litora, quae occidenti funt adverfa, perveniat. Ipfa e 
Hifpania nifi qua Gallias tangit, pelago undique incinftì eft : 
ubi illis adharret, maxime angufta, paulatim fé in Nollrum & 
Oceanum Mare extendit, magifque & magis latior ad occiden-^ 
t^m abit, ac fìt ibi latiffìma : viris, equis, ferro, piombo, sere, 
argento auroque tam abundans, & adeò fertilis, ut ficubi ob pe- la 
nuriam aquarum effoeta & fui difTimilis ed, lìnum tamen aut 
ipartum alat. Tribus autem eft diftindta nominibus ; parfque 
ejus Tarraconenfis, pars Bxtica, pars Lufitania vocatur. Tar- 
raconenfis altero capite Gallias^ altero Baecicam JLu&aniamque- 
contìngens, Mari latera objicic Noftro^ qua meridiem ; qua fep- r 5 
tentrionemfpeftaty Oceano. Ulas fluvius Anas feparat, & ideo« 
Bstica Maria utraque profpicit ; ad occidentem, Atlanticum ; 
ad meridiem, Noftrum. Lufitania Oceano tantummodo objeóla 
eft, fed latere ad fcpcentriones, fronte ad occafum. Urbium 
de niediterraneis in. Tarraconenfi clariftlmsB fuerunt Pallantia &c 20 
Numantia, nunc eft Caefaraugufta. : in Luiitania Emerita : in 
B'cfitica Aftigi, Hifpal, Corduba. At fi litora legas, à Cervaria 
proxima eft Rupes, quae in altum Pyrensèum extrudit : dcìa^^ 
Ticer flumen ad Rhodan, Clodianum ad Emporias : tum mona- 
Jovis^ cujus partem occidenti adverfam^ eminentia cauUum, ^x 2£ 

M in ter 
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inter exigua fpatìa ut gradas Aibinde confurgunr, Scalas Anni- 
balis appellane. Inde ad Tamconem parva funt oppida, Blan* 
da, Eluro, Bstulo, Barcino, Subur, Tolobi : parva flumina, 
Baetulo juxca Jovis montem, Rubricatum in Barcinonis licore, 

30 inter Subur & Tolobin Majus. Tarraco ui4>8 eft in his oris 
maricimarum opulentiffima. Tulcìs eam niodicus amnis fuper» 
ìngens Iberus Dertofam attingit. Inde fé in rerras pelagus in- 
fìnuat, & primùm magno impero admiflum, mox in duos (inus 
promontorio, quod Ferrariam vocant, finditur. Prior Sucro- 

35 nenfis dicìtur, majorque & magno fatis ore pelagus accipiens, 
& quo magis penetratiir, anguftìor, Saetabim, & Turiam, & Su- 
cronem non magna excipit flumina : urbes complexu8| & alias 
quidem, fed notiffimas Valentiam, & Saguntum illam fide & 
srumnis inclytam. Sequens lUicitanus Alonem habet, & Lu- 

40 centiam, & unde ei nomen eft, Illicen. Hic jam terrs magis ih 
al rum eunt, latioremque; quam fìierac, Hifpaniam faciunt. Ve« 
rum ab hisqusdida funt, ad principia Bstìcse, pr«Eier Cartha- 
ginem, quam dux Pcenorum rlafiirubal condidit, nihil referen- 
dum ed. In illis oris ignobilia Tunt oppida, & quorum mentio 

45 tantum ad ordinem pertinet -, Virgi in finu quem Virgitanum 
vocant : extra Abdera, Suel, Ex, Msenoba, Malaca, Salduba, 
Lacippo, Barbeful. Aperìc deinde anguftifilmum Pelagus, & 
proxima inter fé Europae atque Africae lirora mootes efficiunt, ut 
initio diximus» columns Herculis Abykt & Calpe: uterque qui- 

50 dem, fed Calpe magis, & psne tocus in mare prominens. Is 
mirum in modum concavus, ab ea parte qua fpedat occafum, 
medium fere latus aperit : atque inde ingreffis totus admodum 
pervius propè quantum pacet, fpecus efl. Sinus ultra eft : in 
eoque Caneia (ut quidam putant) aliquando TàrcefTos; & quam 

S^ tranfvefti ex Africa Phcsnices habitant, atque unde nos fumus, 

" Tingcntera. Tum Mellaria, & Belo, & Befippo ufque ad Ju- 

nonis promontorium oram Preti occupat. lUud jam in occiden- 

tcm & Oceanum obliquo jugo cxcurrens, atque ei, quod in 

Africa Ampelufiam effe dixeramus, advcrfum, qua Noftra Maria 

60 funt, finit Europen. 



C A R 
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e A P. IX. 

NOSTRlMARISINSULiE. 

GA D E S infula, qu» egreflis Fretum obvia ed:, admonet 
ante rcliquas dìccrc, quàm in Oceani litora Tcrrarumquc ■ 'fji 

circuitum, ut initio promifìmus, oratio cxcedat. Paucae fune in .■% 

Maeotide (inde cnim videtur commodiffimum incipeic nf'que 
omqes tamen incoluntur: nam ncc pabula quidem largò iv^jot, 5 
Hac re habitantibus caro magnosxini pifcium fole ficcata, &: in 
poUinem ufque contufa, prò farre ed. Paucs & in Ponto ; 
Leuce Boryilhenis odio objeAa, parva admodum, & quia ibi 
Achilles fitus ed, Achillea cognomine: non longc à Colchis 
Aria, quas Marti facrata (ut fabulis traditur) tulit aves, cum io 
fuoima clade advenientium, pennas quafi tela jaculatas* Sex 
funt intcr Iftri oftia : ex his Pcuce notiffima & maxima. Thy- 
nias Mariandynorum finìbus proxima, urbem haber, quam, 
quia Bithyni incolunt, Bithynida apellant. Contra Thracium 
Bofporum duae parvs^ parvoque diftantes fpatio, & aliquandojr 
creditae didtaeque concurrere, & Cyaneae vocantur & Sym- 
plegades. In Propontide tantum Proconnefos habitatur. Ex- 
tra Hcllefpontum, carum, quae Afiaticis rcglonibus adjacenr, 
clariflimae fune, Tenedos, Sigeis adverfa litoribus, & quo di- 
centur ordine, ad promontorium Tauri montis expofita?, quas 20 
quondam dici putaverc Maxo^w ; (five quòd fortunati admo- 
dum cgbIì foliquc funt, fivc quòd eas fuo fuorumque regno 
Macar occupavcrat) in Troade Lefbos ; & in ea quinque olim 
oppida Antifla, Pyrrha, Erefos, Methymna, Mytilcne : in 
Ionia Chios & Samos: in Caria Coos : in Lycia Rhodos. in il- 25 
lis fingulse fune iifdem nominibus urbes: in Rhodo tres quon- 
dam erant, Lindo?, Comiros Jalyfos. Quse contra Tauri pro- 
montorium importunae navigantibus objacent, Chelidonia no- 
minantur. In Sinu, quem maximum Afia recìpit propè media, 
Cypros ad ortum occalumque fé immittens, reélo jugo inter Cili- 30 
ciam Syriafque porrigitur 5 ingens, ut quae aliquando novem 
regna ceperic, & nunc aliquot urbes ferat, quarum clarìfllmaB 

Salamis^ 
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Salamis, & Paphos, & quo primùm ex mari Venerem cgrcf- 
fam accolse affirmanr, Palaepaplios. >Vrados in Phoenice eft 

35 parva, & quantum pater, tota oppidum : frcquens tamcn, quia 
ctiam fuper aliena tedia fedem ponerc licet. Parva & Canopos, 
Nili ofìiO) quod Canopicum vocant, obvia aft. Menelai guber- 
nator Canopus, ibi forte moriens, nomen infulae, illa oftìo de- 
dic Fharos Alexandrìae nunc ponte conjungitur, olim (ut Ha- 

40 merico Carmine proditum efl:^ ab eifdem oris curfu diei totius 
abduéta : &, ù ita res fuit, videri potefl: confedlantibus in un- 
tum mutatae caufas Nilum pr.i^bui{re, dum limum fubinde, & 
prascipuè cùm exundarct, litori annedlcns, augct terras, fpati* 
umque augefcentium in vicina vada promovec. In Africa con* 

45 tra majoreni Syrtim Euteletos: contra minoris promontoria^ 
Meninx & Cercina : contra Carthaginis linum, Tarichiae & 
^gates, Romana clade memorabiles Plures Europse licoribus 
lunt appofitas : in JEgxo mari prope Thraciam Thafos, fmbros, 
Samothrace, Scandite, Pol}2egos Sciathos, Halonefos; &^ 

50 quam aliquando, omnibus qui mares crant caefis, tantum fo£- 
minae tenuifle dicuniur, Atho monti Lemnos adverfa. Paga- 
fasus finus Scyron profpicit, Cicyneihon ampledlitur. Euboea 
ad meridiem promontorium Gera^flon & Capharca, ad fepten- 
tionem Cenccum extrudit, 6c nufquam lata, duùm millium. 

SS fpatium habet ubi ar<aìffima eft: cseterùm longa, totique Boeo^ 
tis oppoiita, angufto freto diftat à litore. Euripon vocant, 
rapidum mare, & alterno curfu, fcpties die ac fepties nodte 
fludtibus invicem veriìs, adeò immodicè fluens, ut ventos etiam. 
ac piena vcntis navigia fruftretur. Aliquot inea funi oppida, 

60 Styra, Eretria, Pyrrha, Nefos, Oechalìa : veruni opulentiffimas 
Caryftos & Chalcis. In Atthide Helene eft, nota ftupro He- 
lenas, & Salamis excidio claflis Perficae notior : circa Pelopon- 
nefon etiam nunc in JEgxo Pityufa, & i^ina Epidaurico li- 
tori proxima, Troezenio Calauria, inter ignobiles alias letho 

^5 Demofthenis nobilis: in Myrtoo Cythera contra Malean, Oe- 

; nufla & Theganufa contra Acritan : in Jonio Prore, Arteria, 

Cephalenia, Nerìtos, Sanie, Zacynthos, Dulichium ; & inter 

non ignobiles, Ulyftis nomine Ithaca maxime illuftris : in Epiro 

* Echinades, & olim Plotae, nunc Strophades : contra Ambraci- 

<^oum finum Leucadia; & vicina Adriatico mari Corcyra. Hac- 

Thracum 
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Thracum Grarorumque terris objacent. At intcriùs Melos, 
Olearosi iEgilia, Cothon, los, Thia, Thcra, Gyaros, Hippuris, 
Dionyfìa, Cythnos, Chalcia^ Icarìa, Cinara, Nifyros, Lebin- 
thos, Calynmia, Syme« tìx^ quia difperfa: func^ Sporades. 
Ab eis $ìcìnoS| Siphnos, Serìphos, Rhenea Paros, Iwyconos, 75 
Syros, Tenos» Naxos, Delos, Andros, quia in oibem jacent, 
Cyclades diétse fune. Super easjam in medio marì^ ingens 
& centum quondam urbibus habìtata Crete, ad oriencem prò- 
montorium Samonium, ad occidentem K^i^ /jlÌtcottov immittit ; 
nifi major eflet, Cypri fimilis : multis fanfììgerata fabulis, ad- 80 
ventu Europae, Pafiphaes & Ariadna^ amoribus^ Minocauri fé* 
ricate fatoque» Dsdali operibus & iuga. Tali flacione atque 
morte > maxime tamea eo, quòd ibi fepulti Jovis psne clarum 
vefligium fepulcrum ed, cui nomen ejus infculpcum efie accolse 
oftendunt Urbium notiffimae, Gnofos, Gortyna, L) dos, Ly- 85 
caftos, Holopyxos, Panacra, Cydonia, Maratfaufa, Diélynna, 
Intet colles, quòd ibi nutritum Jovem accepìmus, fama Idasi mon- ' 
ik cxcellit. Juxtà eft Aftypalsea, Naumachos, Zcphyre, Chryfe, 
Gaudos ; & quas Mufagorus numero cres» uno tamen vocabulo 
appellants atque, unde Carpatbio mari cognomen efl, Carpathos, 90 
In Adria Apforos, Dyfcclados, Apfyrtis, Iffa, Pityia, Hydria, 
Elcdtrides, nigra Corcyra, Tragurium, Diomcdia, iEftria, Sa- 
fon, atque, ut Alexandria^, itaBrundufio adjacens Pharòs. Sicilia 
(ut ferunt) aiiquando continens, & agro Brutio annexa, pòft 
freto maria Siculi abrcilTa ed. Id angudum & anceps alterno 95 
curfu modòin Tufcum, modo inlonium pelagus perfluit, ati'ox, 
f£Vum, & Scyllas Charybdifque fkvis nominibus inclytum. 
Scylla faxum eft, Charybdis mare, utrumque noxium appulfis. 
.Ipfa ingens & tribus promontoriis in divcrfa procurrcns,, Graecse 
licerle imagincm, quae Delta dicitur, cfRcit. Pachynum vQcatur, 1 00 
quod Graeciam fpetìat : LilybaBum, quod Africam : Peloris, 
quod in Italiam vergens Scyllas adverfum eft, Cauf^ nominis, 
Pelorus gubernator ab Annibale ibidem conditus j quem idem 
vir profugus ex Africa, ac per ea loca Syriam pctons, quia pro- 
cul intuenii videbantur continua effe litora, & non pervium pc- 105 
lagus, proditum fc arbitratus occidcrat. Ab eo ad I^achynum 
oc^ qua: extendicur, lonium mare attingcns, ba^c fert illuftria, 
Meffanan>, Tauromcnium, Catinam, Mcgarid^> Syracufas, & , 

N in 
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in iis mirabìlem Arcchufam. Fons cft, in quo vifuntur jafta in 

iioAlpheum amnem, ut diximus, Peloponnefiaco litori infufum: 
ùnde ille creditur non fé confociare pelago, fed fubter maria 
tcrrafque dcprcffus, bue agcrc alveum, atque hic fé rurfus cr- 
tollere. Inter Pachynum & Lilybseum Acragas eft» & Hera- 
clea & Thermae: inter Lilybaeum & Pelorida Panormus, &: 

J^SHimera: interius vero Leontini, & Centuripinum, & Hybla,, 
alìsque complures. famatn habec ob Cereris templum Enna. 
PrsBcipui montium Eryx maxioìè memoratus ob delubrum Vc- 
neris ab iEnea conditum ; & iEtna, quae Cyclopas olim tulit, 
nunc afliduis ignibus flagrat. De amnibus Himera referen*^ 

i2odus, quia in media admodum ortus, in divcrfa dccurrit, fcin- 
denfque eam utrinque, alio ore in Libycum, alio in Tufcunr 
mare dcvcnit. Circa Siciliam in Siculo freto eft J^xCj quam 
Calypfo habitafle dicitur ; Africam versus Gaulos, Mclita, Cof- 
furaj propiùs Italiani Calata, & ilte feptem, quas iEoli appcl- 

j 25 lant, Ofteodes, Lipara, Heraclea, Didymc, Phoenicufii, ac 

ficut JEin2L perpetuo flagrans igne Hiera & Strongylc. Sccf 

Pithecufa, Lcucothea, ^naria, Phitonìa, Capre», Prochyta, 

, Pontiae, Pandateria, Sinonia, Palmaria, Italico lateri, citra Ti^ 

bcrina odia objacent. Ultra aliquot funt parva?, Dianium, Igi- 

i3oliuni, Carbania, Urgo, Uva, Capraria: duae grandes, firetoque 
divifaET, Corfìca, & Sardinia ; quarum Corfica Etrufco litori pro- 
pior, intra latera tenuis & longa, praeterquam ubi Aleria Se 
Mariana coloniae funt, à barbaris colitur: Sardinia Africum 
petagus attingens, nifi quòd in occidentem quàm in orientem 

^i5 angultiùs fpeótat, par 6c quadrata undique, & nufquam non 
aliquanto eft fpatiofior, quam ubi longiffima eft Corfica ; caste^ 
rum fertilis, & foli quàm coeli melioris, atqile ut foecunda, ita 
psne peftilens. in ea antiquiftimi populorum funt Ilienfes : ur- 
bium antiquiifims Calaris & Sulci. Ac in Gallia, quas referre 

i40conveniat, folas funt Stcschades,i ab ora Ligurum ad Maftìliam 
ulque difperf». Baleares in Hifpania contra Tarraconenfia li- 
torà fitae, non longè inter fé diftant, & ex fpatio fuo cognomi- 
nibus acceptis, majores mmorefque perhibentur» Caftella funt 

145 in minor ibus, Jaamo& Mago: in majoribus, Palma & Pollen« 
tia coloni». Ebufos è regione promontori!, quod in Sucrow 
nenQ finu Ferrarìam vocant, eodem nomine urbem habet; fru^ 

mentis. 
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iTìcntis tantum non foecunda^ at alia largior, & omnium ani- 
malium, quas nocent» adeò expers, ut ncc ea quidem» qux de 
agreftibus mitia fune, aut generet, aut, fi invedta fiint, fuftineat. 150 
Contrà eft Colubraria, cujus meminifle fuccurrit» quòd cùm 
icateat multo ac malefico genere ferpentum» & fit ideo inhabì^ 
tabiliSy tamen ingrefiis eam, intra io fpatiiim^ quod Ebufitana. 
bumo circumfignaverunt, fine pernicie & rata eft ; iifdem illis 
ferpentibus, qui folenc obvios appetere, afpe^m ejus pulveris^ 155. 
alìud velut virus proeul & cum pavere fugientibus. 
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GAP. I. 

HISPANI.E ORA EXTERIOR; 

DI C T A eft ora Noflri Marìs : d\6ìx Infulse, quas am- 
pleótitur. reftat ille circuicus^ quem (uc inido dixi- 
mus) cingit Oceanus. Ingens infinitumque Pelagus, 
& magnis xflibus concitum (ita enim motus ejus ap- 
£ pellant) modo inundac campos, modo late nudar ac refugit^ 
non alios aliofque invicem^ ncque alternis acceffibus nunc in hos 
nane in illos toto impecu verfum: fed ubi in omnia litora, 
quamvis diverfa fint, Terrarum Infularumque ex medio pariter 
efRifum efl, rurfus ab illis colligitur in medium, & in fernet- 

10 ipfum redit ; tanta vi femper immìlTum, ut vaila etìam flumina 
retroagàtj & aut terreftrìa deprehendat animalia, aut marina 
deftituat. Neque adhuc fatis cognitum efl, anhelitunc fuo id 
Mundtis efìiciat, retraétamque cum fpiritu regerat undam ondi- 
que, fi (ut doétioribus placet) unum animai efl : an fint de- 

1 1 prefiì aliqui ipecus^ quo reciprooata Maria refidanti atque un- 

de 
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^deTe rurAis èscubcfiiiìfla attollaiift: ftn Luna caufas tantis mea- 
cibus praèbeac. ad ortus certe ejus occafuique varlantur: ncque 
*eodem afllduè tenitore, fed ut ilk furgic ac demergitur, ita re- 
cedere atque adventàre compérimus. Huc egfcflbs, fequentef- 
'qud ea, quW exeuntìhus dcjttra funt, aéquor Atlanticum & ora 20 
^Basticae frontis àccipic/quae, nifi quòH Temei icerumque paululùm 
In fernet abducitùr» ufque i^d i^qaièn Ànam pene redla efl. Turduli 
'te BaftulihabijGant. In pròxjmò (ìnu portuafeft^quem Gaditanum, &c 
|ucusy qf^cin Òleaibum appellant : tum càftellym Ebora in licore, & 
procul 4 licore Afta colonia: Ef tra Junonis ara templumque eft : 2^ 
in ipfp mari tnpnumentum Caepionis, fcopolo magis quàm infulas 
vinapofìtùm. Baétis e2c Tlrraconenfi regione demiffus, per hanc 
fere medìain d^p, ficut nàfcicur) uno amne 'decurrit : pòfl ubi 
'non Iqngè à mari grandeoi lacum facit, ^Uafi ex uno fonte 
'geminus eàcoricur : quantufque fimplici àlveo venerar, tantus fin- 30 
igùlis efàult. Tum finuf alta* ùfque ad fihecb provincia infle- 
ftìtur, eumqoe pafìria pppidà, OlihtigV Onoba, Laepà, cohc^n- 
gunt. At Lufitania trans ^nam, qua rnatiè Adanticùm fpeftat, 
primùn> ingenti impecu In alcùm aoit : deindè rcfiftit, ac fé ma- 
ggie eciam quàm Bstica abducit. Qjjà promlàety bis in fernet Ì5 
recepto mari, in tria promomoria difpergitarV Ahk proxiniiim) 
'^uia^ìata fede procurfe^is, padiatith fé àc jTu^ làcera fafligar, Cu- 
neus ager diciiur. fequens, Sàcrum'ybcaht: IS^agnutn, quod ul- 
terius eft. In puneò fuqt, Myrtili, 9affa, plTòhoba: in Saqro 
t^cpbriga, |5c Pòrcus Annibalis: in Magno Ebora.. Sipus inter- 4^ 
jfunt : & eft in -proxinio Salacia 5 in ^Itjéro, UTyffipò, & Tagi 
oftium, amnis aurum gcmmaf^ue generantìs. ' Ab nìs promoh- 
toriis ad iilam pàrcem, qusB receflit, ingens flexus apehcur j in 
'^oque funt Turduli vetcìjcs, Turdulorumq^oc oppida : amnes au- 
'tem, Monda in mèdium iPerè ultimi prdmtfhcoriilatusefRuens, & 45 
radices ejufdem alluens Durius. Frons illa aliquandiu redam ri- 
pamhabet: deinde modico flexu accepto, iHóx paululùm emi- 
net : tum reduéla icerum, icerumque recto margine jacens, ad 
^uìomontorjcun, quod «GeUicum XQcamt)^ ex^eirditqn Tocam 
^tid.coluqt, fai à Duio ad flexiUP.^X<^y# : ilùun,tqvie per còs, 50 
^voy QelaitWt.Nehis, Minius, ^ auì ;0|>livÌQ!nis cognomen eft 
iJmia. ffiósis xflk rLambrJiai^ain ,Vi:bsi;p ample;icus, reoi- 
^ Jttsrìos i^eraaéc ]UU§m. FétOUn^ . .ftU$ «pCQSEMqe;^ P/^fa* 

O »nar<^i 
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marchi habitant, perque eos Tamarls & Sars, flumina non longc 

ce orca dccurrunt; Tamarìs, fecundum Ebora portum ; Sars, juxra 
(urrem Augufti titulo memorabilem. Citerà fuper Tamarici 
Ncriique ìncolunt in eo traftu ultimi. Hadlcnus enim ad Oc- 
cidentem verfa litora pertincnt. Deinde ad feptentriones toto 
lacere Terra convertitur à Celtico promontorio ad Scythicum 

60 ufque. Perpetua ejus ora, nifi ubi modici recelRjs ac parva 
promcntoria funt, ad Cantabros pene refta eft. In ea prìmùqt 
Artabri funt, etiamnum Celticae gentis 5 detnde Afturcs. In 
Artabris linus ore angufto admifliim mare non angufto ambitu 
excipiens, Adobricam urbera & quatuor amnium oftk ìncìngir.. 

65 duo, etiam ìhter accolentes, ignobìlia funt: per alia duo Mea^ 
rus exit, & Ivia. In Afturum litore Noega eft oppidum : & 
tres arae, quas Seftianas vocant, in peninfula fedent, & funt 
Augufti nomine facrse, illuftrantquc tcrras ante ignobiles. At 
ab eo flumine, quod Saliam vocanc, iocipiunc ora? paulacfm re* 

70 cedere, & latae adhuc Hifpaniàe magis magifque fpatia contra- 
bere; ìifquc adeò fernet terris anguftantibus, ut earum fpa- 
tium inter duo maria dimidio mìnus fit qua Gàlliam tanguntj 
quàm ubi ad occidentem lìtus exporrigunt, Tradum Cantai 
bri & Varduli tenent. Cantabrorum aliquot populi amnefque 

75 funt, fed quorum, noinìna noftro ore concipi nequeant. Per 
Concanos & Salenos Saunium, per Autrìgones & Origenome* 
fcos Nanafsi defcendit: & Devales Trìtium Tobolicum cingir,, 
& Decium Aturia, & Oeafoncm Magrada. Varduli una gensj. 
hinc ad Pyrenaeijugipromontoriumpertinens^clauditHifpanias». 



CAP. IL 

G A.L.L I A C O M A T A. 

SEQ^ITUR Galliae làtus. alteruro-, cujus ora primo nihil' 
progreflk in aItuÉà,fiioz>tantundeni pene in pelagus excedens, 
quantum retro Hifpania abfceflèrat, Cantabricis fit adverfà terris, 
& grandi cìrcuitu afflext, ad occidentem licus advenit. Tunc 
S ad feptentf iones converKk, icenim loogo'fe^toquo tndu adripa^ 

•Rhenii 
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Rhénì amnis expandkur. Terra eft frumenti praeclpuc & pabuli* 
ferax, & aoKsna lucìs immanibus. Quicquid ex fatis frigoris ìmpa- 
tiens eft, «gre, ncc ubique alit 5 fahibris^ & noxio genere 
animalium minime frequens» Gentes fuperbae, fuperftuiora?, ali- 
quando edam immanes adeò^ ut hominem opcimam & gracidi- io 
niam Diis vidtimam caederent. Manent veftigia feritatis jam abo- 
litse^ acque ucabultimis cacdibus temperane, ixanihilominus, ubi. 
devotos aharibus admovére, delibant. Habent tamen :&;facun- 
diam fuam, magiftrofque fapicntis Druidas/ Hi. terrai mundique 
magnicudinem & formani) mocusccsli ac fiderum, ac quid Dii ve- i^. 
line, fcire profitentur* Docenc multa nobiliilimos gentis clàm 5c 
diu, vicenis annis in fpecu, aut in abditis faltibus. Unum ex iis 
qusB praecipiunr, in vulgus cffluxit, videlicet ut forent ad bella 
meliores, aeternas efle animas, vitamque akeram ad manes. Ira- 
que cummortuis cremant, atque defodiunt apra vi\/entibus oHm 20 
Negotiorum ratio etiam,& exadlio crediti deferebatur ad inferos: 
cranique qui fé in rogos fuorum, vclut una viduri, libenter im- 
mitterent. Regio, quam incolunt, omnis Cornata Gallia : Po- 
pulorum tria fu mma nomina funt, terminanturque fluviis ingcn- 
tibus. Nam àPyrenseo ad Garumnam^.Aqaitani; ab eo ad Se* 25 
quanam, Ccltas ; inde ad Rhenum pertinent Belgae. Aquicano^ 
rum claritfimi:(unt Anici > Celtarum, Hedui; Belgarum, Treve- 
ri: urbefquc opulentiffimaB, inTreveris Augufta; in Heduis Au- 
guftodunum; in Aufcis Cliumberrum. Garumna ex Pyrena^o 
monte delapfus, nifì cùm hiberoo imbre aut folutisnivibus intu- 30. 
muit, diu vadofus&vixnavigabilis fertur. At ubi obvius Oceani 
exaeftuantis acceilibus adauótus eft, iifdemque retro, remeantibus, 
fuas illufque aquas agìt; aliquantum plenior, &c quanto magis 
procedit, eò latior, fit ad poftremum magni freti fimilìs; nec ma- 
jpra tantum navìgia tolerat, verùm etiam more pelagi.faevientis 35. 
exfurgens, jadtac navigantes atrociter, utique fi aliò ventbs, aliò 
unda precipitar. In eo eft infula Antros nomine, quam pendere 
& attolli aquis increfcentibus-ideo incoUe exiftimant, quia cùm vi- , 
deantur editior^; quis obj^cet, ubi fé fluftus implevit, illa operiti 
haec ut priùstantùm ambitur: Se. quòd ea, quibus ance ripa^ coir 40 
lefque ne. cerncrentur obftiterant, tunc velut ex loco fupcriore 
perfpicua funt* A Garumna; exitulatusillud incipit terrai procur- 
taim in pel»gU8,& ora Cautabricis adverUiitoribubv^aliispopu* 



<5d Componi I MelJè 

iìs media éjus habitahtibuc, ab Santonis ad Ofifcniòs ufqife àttktau 
45 Ab ilHs enim iterum ad ieptchtriònès frbris litorum refpicit, per* 
tihecque ad ulcitnoa Gallicarum gentium Morinos, Aeepprtirqueilfì 
'Geibriacum vocant, xjuicquam hàbec notius. Rhenus ab Alpibos 
*decidens, propè à capite duos lacus effieit, V^nérom >& Acrohi* 
um. Mox diu folidus, & certo alveo lapfin, faaud procul à ma- 
f^Otrì huc te illùc difpergitur ; 4ed ad fi^ftrtim àìnnis etiam tum,& 
donec efRuat Rhenus. za dextram primo anguftusfc fui fimilia^ 
pòft ripis ìobgè aclatèrecedeiìtibu8,3am non amnis fèd ingens La- 
cus, ubi campos implevit, Flevo dicirur : ejufdemque nominis ia- 
fplam amplexus, fit iterum ar€tior^ iterumque fluvius «mittiotr. 



€ A P. Itt. 

G E R M A ÌM 1 A- 

GERMANIA iiinc ripis gus ufcjue ad Alpes, à meridie ipfe 
Alpibus, ab oriente Sarmaticarumconfinip gentium, qua fé* 
ptentrionem fpeétat, Oceanico iitore obduda eft. Qui habitanc, 
immanes funt animis atque corporibus^ & ad infitam feritatem va- 
{5 ftè utraque esercente Infilando animoSi porpora aè cotifuetudineni^ 
laborum. Mazinxè frigora nudi agunt, antequam puberes fint; 
rèe longiffima àpud eos puerìtia «ft : viri fagiis velantur^ aut libriiB 
arborum. ti^amvis faeva hieme, fìàndi non patiencia tantum il- 
Hs, ftudium etiam elL Bella cum finicimis gérunt^ caufas eo- 

XO tum eie libidine arceflunt 3 neque imperitandi prolatandique 
qus poflident (nam lìt ìHa ^uidera^nijtè colunt) fed ut circft 
^pfos qu^ jacent vafta fint Tus in viribus habefit/adeò ut ne la:- 
^rocinii quìdem pudeat ; tanmm hcffpit^us boni, mitefque Aippii- 
■cibus: vHftu itaai|>eri incultique, u<crirda<tiam i}arne vefqantur, 

t£ aut recenti, aut cwn rigentem ìu if(6s peeudum ferarumque co- 
jììs, manlbus pedtbufquc fu1>k;ende, ^enovar^utìt. Ter-ra ipfa 
tnultis inìpeditaflumìn%us,;mimismo«ibQ6«4>^ra,€^ magna ex 
parte fidvis ac pahidibus ìnvia« Paludum, Sueilia, Eftia, ic Mei- 
fiagum, maximae : iìivarum» -Hèrejrniai Se aiiqaot font ^use no- 

aDàscnhabent; ftd jtUadterom-fesi^iiita ior«ciKif»Qa^i<c. major 

alii^ 
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aliis, ita Se notior* Montium altifCmi Taunus & Rhetico ; nifi 
quorum nomina vix efl: eloqui ore Romano. Amnium in alias 
gentes exeuntium, Danubius & Rhodanus ; in Rhenum, Mcehis 
& Lupia ; in Oceanum, Amifius, Vifurgis & Albis clariflimi. 
Super Albim, Codanus ingens Sinusmagnis parvifque infulis^refer- 2^ 
tusefl. Hac re mare, quod gremio litorum acc^itur nufquam^ 
late patet^nec ufquam noari limite ; verùm aquis paffìm inrerfiuen- 
tibus ac fsBpe tranfgreflis^ vagum acque difFuTum facie amnium^ 
fpargitur : qua licora atcingic, ripis concentum infularum non lon- 
gè diftancibus, & ubique paene tantundem, ic angullum & par fre- 30 
to ; curvanfque (e fubinde, longo fupercilio inflexum ed. In eo« 
fiinc Cimbri & Teutoni : ultra, ultimi Germania^ Hcrmiones. 



C A R IV. 

S^ A R M A. T I Av 

SA R MA T I A intus quàm ad mare latior, ab bis quae fequuncufi 
Viftula amne difcreta, qua retro abit ufquead Iflrum flumen. 
immittìtur. Gen^faabitu armiique Parthicae proxìma, verùm ut 
Goeli afperiorìs, ita ingenii, non urbibus fé tenet, & ne Aatis qui- 
dem fedibus. Ut invitavere pabula, ut cedens & fequens hoOiis 5; 
exigir, ita rea opefque fecum trahens, femper caftra habitat ; bel- 
latrix, libera, indomita, & ufque eò imm^is atque atrox, ut foe- 
minaB etiam cum viria bella ineanc. atque ut habiles fint, nacis 
fiatim dextra aduritur mamma, inde expedita in iólus manus qua^ 
exferitur, virile fìtpedtus. Arcua tendere, equitare, venari, puclla- io 
ria penfa funt: ferire hoftem, adultarum ftipendium eft ; adeò ut 
non percuiliflè, prò flagitio habeatur, iitque eia pcsnae virginitas. 
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HYPERBOREI. 

INDE Afìae confìnia» nifi ubi perpetua hiemes fedent & intó> 
lerabilis rigor, Scythici populi incolunt, fere omnes ctiam in 
unum Sacae appellati* In Afiatico litote primi Hyperborci, fuper 
aquilonem Rhipaeofque montes. fub ipfo fìderum cardine jacent ; 
5 ubi fol non quotidie, ut nobis, fed primùm verno aequinodtio ex- 
ortus, autumnali demum occidic: & ideo fex menfibus dies, & 
totidem aliis nox ufque continua cft. Terra augufta, aprica, per 
fefertilis. Cultoresjuftiffimì, & diutiùsquàm uUi mortalium, & 
bcatiùs vivunt. Qu^ippe fello femper otio laBti non bella novere, 

■^non jurgia ; facris operati, maxime Apollinis: quorum primiiias 
Delon mififlc, initio per virgines fuas, deinde per populos fub- 
inde tr^entes ulterioribus, moremque eum diu, & donec vitio 
gentium temeratus eft, fervafle refcruiìiur. Habitant lucos, fil- 
vafque, & ubi eos vivendi fatietas nagis quàm taidium cepit, hì- 

'5 lares, redimiti fertis, femet ipfi in pclagus ex ceru rupe praeciplti 
dant. Id eis funus eximium efl^ 

GAP. VI. 

CASPIANI ET aMAZONES. 

MARE Cafpium, ut angufto, ita longo etiam freto, primùm 
terras, quali fluvius, irrumpit : acque ubi rcdto alveo in- 
fiuxit, in tres finus diffunditur ; centra os ipfum in llyicanum, 
ad finiftram in Scythicum, ad dcxtram in eum quem proprie & 
5 tocius nomine Caf|-»ium appellane: omneatroxj la:vum fineporcu- 
bus, piocellis undique expofitum ; ac belluis magis q^àm costerà 
refercum, & ideo minùs navigabile. Ad introeuntium dextram 
Scytha; Nomades freti lìtoribus inGdent. Intus funt ad Cafpium 
fìuum Cafpii^ 6c Amazones^ fed quM Sauromacidas appellant: ad 

Hyrcanum 
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Hyrcanum Albani, & Mofchi, &Hyrcani: in Scythico Amardi, io 
& Paeficae, & jam ad fretum Derbices. Multi in eo finn magni par- 
viquc amnes fluunt : fed qui famam habent, ex Cerauniis monti- 
bus uno alveo defcendit, duobus exit in Cafpium Rha. Araxes 
Tauri latere dcmifllis, quoad campos Armenia^ fecat, labitur pla- 
cidus & filens^ ncque in utram partemeat, quanquam intuearis, 15 
manifeftus. cùm in afperiora devenit, hinc atquc illinc rupibus 
preffus, & quanto anguftior, tanto magis pcrnix, frangit fé fub- 
inde ad oppofita cautium : atqueob id ingenti cum murmure fo- 
nanfquc devolvitur, adeò citus, ut qua ex prsecìpiti in fubjefta ca- 
furuseft^nondeclinetftatim undam, fed ultra quàm canalem ha- 20 
bet, evehat, plus jugeris fpatio fublimis, & aquis pendentibus fe- 
rnet ipfc fine alveo ferens. deinde ubi incurvus arcuatoque amne 
defcendit, fit tranquillus, iterumque per campos tacitus & vix 
fluens^ in id litus elabitun Cyrus & Cambyfes, ex radiclbus Co- 
raxici mentis viciiiis fontibus editi, & in diverfa abeunt, perque ^S 
Iberas & Hyrcanos diu & multùm diftantibus alveis defluunt : 
pòftnon longè amari eodem lacu accepti, in Hyrcanum finum 
uno ore perveniunt. laxartes & Oxos, per deferta Scy thìte, ex Sug- 
dianorum regionibus, inScythicumexeunt ; ille fuo fonte grandis. 
hic incurfu aliorum grandior, & aliquandiu adocccfvan aborien- 3^ 
te excurrens, juxta Dahas primùm inflefticur : curilique ad fé. 
ptentrionem converfo, inter Amardos & Paelicas os aperir. Silvas 
alia quoque dira animalia, v^rùm & Tigres fcrunt,utique hyr- 
cania; faevum ferarum genus, & ufque co pernix, ut illis longc 
quoque progreffum equitem confequi, nec tantum femel, fed ali- 35 

?[uotiens etiam, curfu undc coeperit fubinde reperito, folitum & 
acile fit. Caufa ex eo eft, quòd ubi ille interceptos earum catu- 
los cirus coepìr avellere, & rabiem appropinquantium fruftraturus 
aftu, unum de pluribus omifit ; hx projedum excipiunr, & ad cu- 
bilia fua referunt, rurfumque & fepius remeant, arque idem ef- 4^ 
ficiunt, donec ad frcquentiora, quàm adire audcant, profugus 
raptor cvadat. 



C AR 
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GAP. VII. 

SCYTHIiEORA SEPTENTRIONALIS. 

ULTRA Cafpìum (inum quidnam eilec, ambiguum aliquanw 
diu fuit ; idemne Oceanus^ an TelUis infeda frigoribus^ fine 
ambita ac fine fine projeda. Scd praeccr Phyficos^ Homerumque, 
qui univerfum Orbem Mari circumfurum e(]fedixerunt, Comelius- 
5 Ncpos, ut rccendor auóloritatCì fic ccrtbr. tcAem autem rei Q. 
Mctellum Celercm adjicìt, cumque ica retulifle commemorat :. 
Cùm Galliae prò confule praeeflet, Indos quofdam à rege Boi* 
orum dono fibi datos; unde io eas terras devenìflenc requirendo^ 
cognofTe vi lempeftatum ex Indicis sequorìbus abrepcos, emenfbl^ 
^o qué qut£ intererant, tandem in Germanise lìtora exiifle. Reftat 
ergo Pelagus} fed reliqua lateris ejufdeax alQiduogelu durancur^. 
& ideo deferta funt. 

e A p. viir. 

HISPANIAE EXTERIORIS ET SEPTENTRIONALIS^ 
! OCEANI INSULAE. 

HlSoris, quas angulo Baeticas adhucufque perflrinximus^, 
mults ignobiles infuls, & fine nominibus eciam, adjacent. 
Sed earum, quas praecerire non libeac, Gades fretum atcingits ea- 
que à continenti, angufto fpatio, & veluti flumine, abfcifià, qua 
^ terris propior ^eft, penèreétam ripam agit: qud Oceanum fpedtary. 
duobus promontoriis eveda in altum, medium litus abducit, & 
fert in altero cornu ejufdem nominis urbem opulentam, in altero 
templum iEgyptii Herculis^ conditoribus, religione, vetuftate, 
opibus illuflre. Tyrii conftituere : cur fandunci fit, ofiaejus ibi 
10 fita efficiunt: annorum, quia manet, ab Iliaca temperate princi* 
pia fune : opes tempus aJuit. In Luiìtania Erythia efl, quam 
^Geryone habitatam accepimus^ alia^ue fine certi^ nominibus ; 

adcò 
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adeò agri fertiles, ut cùm femel fata frumcnta fint, fubinde recl- 
divis feminibus fegetem novantibus, feptcm minimum, interdura 
plurcs ctiam meflès ferant. In Cclticis aliquot funt, quas, quia ir 
plumbo abundant, uno omnes nomine Caffiteridas appellane. Se- 
na in Britannico mari Olifmicìs adverfa litoribus, Gallici numini9= 
oraculo infignis eft : cujus antiftìtes perpetua virginitatc fandtae, 
numero novem effe traduntur. Gallicenas vocant, purantque 
ìngcniis fihgularibus pra^ditas , maria ac ventos concitare carmini- 20 
bus; feque in quae velintanimalia vertere; fanarcquae apud alios 
ìnfanabilia funt ; fclre ventura ficpraedicare: fed non nifi deditas 
navigantibus, & in id tantum, ut fé confulerent, profeftis. Bri- 
tannia qualis fit, qualefque progeneret, mox cerriora & magis 
explorata dicentur. Quippe tamdiu claufam aperit ecce princi- 25. 
pum maximus ; nec indomitarum modo ante fé, verùm ignotarum 
quoque gentium viélor, propriarum rerum fidem ut bellb affedavit, 
ita triumpho declaraturus portar. Caecerùm ut adhuc habuimus, 
Inter feptcntrìonem occidentemque projeéta, g^randi angulo Rheni 
oftia profpicit: dcìn obliqua retro lacera abrtrahit, altero Galli- ^o 
am, altero Germaniam fpedlans : tum rurfùs perpetuo margine di- 
reéli litorisab tergo obdudla, iterum fé in diverfos angulos cuneat 
triquetra, & Sicilia? maxime fimilis, plana, ingens, foecunda, ve- 
rùm his, quae pecora quàm homines benigniùs alant. Fert nemo- 
ra, faltufque, ac praegrandia flumìnaalternis motibus, modo in pe- 35, 
lagus, modo retro fluentia, & quaedam gemmas margaritafque ge- 
nerantia. Fert populos regefque populorum: fed funt inculti 
omnes, acque ut longiùs à continenti abfunt, ita aliarum opum ig- ' 
nari magis, tantum pecore ac finibus dites ; ìncertum ob decorem, 
an quid aliud, vitro corpora infeétL Caufas^autem bellbrum & 40 
bella contrahunt, ac fé frequenter invicem infeftant, maxime im- 
peritandi cupidine, ftudioque ea prolatandi quae poHldent. Di-- 
micant non equitatu modo aut pedìtc, verùm & bigis & curribus,^ 
Gallicc armati : covinos vocant, quorum falcatis axibus utuntur. 
Sùpra Britanniam Iverna eft, pene par fpatio, fed utrinque aequa- a e 
li cradìfu litorum oblonga : coeli ad maturanda (emina iniqui, verùm 
adeò luxuriofa herbis, non la^tis modo fed etiam dulcibus^ ut fc 
exigua parte diei pecora i'mpleant, & nifi pabulo prohibcantur, di- 
utiùs pafta diffiliant. Cultores ejus incondici funt, & omnium vir- 
tutum ignari, pietatis admodum expertest Triginta funt Orca- 50 
I Q, des 
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dcs anguftis inter fé duftae fpatiis: feptem Haimodas, contra Ger- 
maniam vedas. In ilio finu quem Codanum diximus, ex infulis 
Codanonia, quam adhuc Teutoni tenenc, ut foecunditatc alias^ ita 
magnitudine anteftat* Quae Sarmatis adverfa funt, ob akernos 

55 acceflus recurfufquc pelagi, & quòd fpatia queis diftant, modò^ 
operiuntur undis, modo nuda funt, alias infulas videntuf, alias 
una & continens terra. In bis effe Oaeonas, quiovis avium palu» 
flrium & avenis tantum aluntur ; effe equinis pedibus Hippopo* 
das, &c Panotos, quibus magnae aures, & ad ambiendum corpus 

óoomne patulse, nudis alioquin prò vefte fint, praeterquam quòd 

fabulis traditur^ audtores etiam, qubs fequi non pigear, invenìo* 

Thule Sacarum lìtori oppoiita cft, Graiis & noftris celebrata car- 

minibus. In ea, quòd ibi fol longè occafurus exfurgit, brevea 

. utique nodcs funt : fed per hiemem ficut aliubi obfcuriE ; aeftate 

^5 lucida?, quòd per id tempus jam fé altiùs evehens, quanquam ipfe 
non cernatur, vicino tamen fplcndorc proxima iiluflrat : per 
folAitium vero nullae, quòd tum jam manifeilior non fulgoreai 
modo, fed fui quoque partem maximam oflentat. i alge m Ca- 
fpio mari, fine cultu fertilis, omni frugeac fruócibus ahundans; 

70 fed vicini populi, qua gignuncur attingere, nef^s & prò f icrile- 
gio habent, Diis parata exiftimantea, Diifque Icrvanda. Aliquot 
&: illis orÌ8, quas defertas diximus, aequè deiertae adjacexvt^ quas 
j6ne propriis nominibus Scythicas vocant. 



GAP. IX. 

ORA SCYTHARUM AB ORIENTE. 

AB bis in Eoum mare curfus infledlitur, inqueoram tcrraBfpc- 
dtantis orientem. Pcrtinet haec à Scythico promontorio 
ad Colida: primùmque omnis invia ed j deinde ob immanitatcm 
habiiantium inculta. Scythae funt Androphagoe & Sacas, d^ftin- 
dti regione, quia feris fcatet, iiihabitabili. Vafta deinde iterum 
r loca belluae iofeilant, ufque ad montem mari imminentum» no- 
mine Tabin. 

C À P. 
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GAP. X. 

S E R E S. 

LO N G E ab eo Taunis attollìcur. Seres ìnterAinc ; genus 
plenum juftitis, ex commercio, quod rebus in folitudine re- 
litìis abfens peragit, notiflìmum. 

e A P. XL 

INDIA. 

INDIA non Eoo tantum appofìta pelago, fed & ci quod ad 
meridiem fpeAans Indicum diximus, & hinc Tauri jugis, ab 
occidence Indo finita, cancum Tpacio Ikoris occupat, quantum per 
quadragintt diesnodefque velificaiitibus curfus eft : ita multùm 
à nofljris abduifta regionibus» ut in aliqua parte ejus neuter fep- S 
centrio appareat : alirerque quàni in aiiis ori$, umbrae rerum ad 
meridiem jacent* Caeterùm fcrtilis, & vario genere hominum, 
aliorumque animalium fcacet. Alit formicas non minùs maximas 
canibus; quas more Gryphorum aurum penitus egeftum cum 
fqmma perntcie attingentium cullodirc commcmorant: immancs ^^ 
& ferpentes, aiiqui ut elephantes morfu atque ambicu corpoxis 
afficiant. TampinguÌ8 alicubi & taro ferocia Ioli, ut in eamella 
frondibus defluanc, hnas filvac fera ne, arundinum fìfla internodia^ 
veluci navia, bìnos, & quaedam ternos eiiam vehant. Cuhorum 
habitus morefque difiimìles Lino alii vefliuntur, auc ianis quas '5 
diximua ^ alii avìum ferarumque pellibus:.pairs nudi agunt; pars 
tantum obfcena velati : alii humiies parriqiiie ; ahi ita |>rooeri fic -, . 
torpore ingentes, ut clephantis etiam, & ibi maximis, ficut nos 
equis, facile atque habiliter utantur. Qajdam nijlum animai 
occidere, nulla carne vefci optimum' exiuimant : quofdam tan-^* 
tùm pifces alunt. Quidam . pr0x:i|nrpM'entes, priufquam annis 
aut egritudine in maciem eant, velut hof^ìas csdunt : caeforum- 
quc vi/cerlbu» epulan fas & maxime pium eft.^ At uti feheéJua 
Aut morbus ineeflk, pmctil à ca^tcris aì^unt» mbrtemque in tùli» 
CttdÌAc mhiK aunrif «rpefttnt. Prtidentiores eisy quibus* arr ihr- 25 

dium 
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dium fapicntiac contingit, non exfpedant eam, fed ingerendo 
fernet ignibus, Ixtì & cum gloria arceffunt. Urbium, quas in- 
colunt (^funt autem plurimae) Nyfa eft clariflima & maxima: 
montium Meros*, Jovì facen Famam hinc praecipuam habenc; 

jo in Illa genicum, in hujus fpecu Lìbcrum arbicrantur effe nutri- 
tum : unde Graecis auftorìbus, ut femori Jovrs infitum dicerent, 
aut materia ingèAìt, aut error. Oras tenent ab Indo ad Gangem 
Palibotri, à Gange ad Colida (nifi ubi magis, quam ubi habite- 
tur, exneftuat) atras gentes, & quodammodo -^thiopcs. A Co- 

35lide ad Imaum reda funt litora, timidique populi, & marinìs 
opibus affatim dites. Imaus promontorium efl quod Taurus attol- 
lit: Colis alterius partis angulus^ inkiunìque laceris admeridiem 
verfi: Ganges & Indus amnes. Ille muhis fontibusin Hemode 
Indias monte conceptus, fimul unum alveum fecit, fit omnium 

49 maximus, & alicubi latiùs, quando angudiflìmè fluir, decem mil- 
lia pafiuum patens, in feptem ora dlfpergitur. Indus ex monte 
Paropìanifo exortus^ & alia qu idem flumiaa admittit; fed clarifli- 
ma, Cophen, Aceflnem, Hydafpen : conceptamque pluribus aU 
veis undam iato fpatio trahit. Hinc psne Gangen magnitudine 

^r exaequat. Pòft ubi aliquot faspe magnis flexibus cinxit jugum in* 
gens, iterum rcflus folidufque defcendit: donec ad Isvam dex- 
tramque fé diducens, duobus oftiis longè difl:antibus exeat. Ad 
Imaum infula eft Chryfc, ad Gangen Argyre : aitera aurei foli 
(ita veteres tradidere) aitera argentei : atque, ut maxime videtur, 

ro aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula efl:. Taprobaoe, aut 
grandis admodum Infula, aut prima pars Orbis alterius Hipparcho* 
dicitur: fed quia habitatur, nec quifquatn circummeafle traditur, 
propè verum eft, Contra Indi oftia, illa funt quac vocant Solis, 
adeo inhabitabilia ut ingreffos vis circumfufi aèris exanimet con^- 

^Q &ftim i fic inter ip& ofiia Patalene. 

e A P. XH. 

i 

-A R I A N E. 

RE G 1.0 ob aeftus intolènbìlis, alicubi culcoribus egens, inde 
ad principia Rubri maris pertinec Iplà invia acque deferra 
humui «ineri magis fit quàm pulveri fiffilù ; idc^ue per eam r&. 
^ ra 
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ra & non grandia fluiama cnumant, quorum Tuberon & Aru- 
facen nocìflìma accepimus» 50 

e A P. XIIL 

POPULI PERSARUM. 

RU B R U M mare Graeci^five quia cjùs coloris cft, fi ve quia 
ibi Ery thras regnavU, 'E^iA^ày B^éAoocay appellant : procello- 
fum, aiperum mare, profunduin, & ms^norum animalium magis 
quàm canera capax. Primo recedente^ oras aequabiliter impellit ; 
oc ut oon ìntrec interiùa^ aliquantum patens fìnus arcuar. Sed } 
quas ripas infiezerat, bla irrumptc ; duofque ìcerum finus aperit 
Perficus vocacur diAis regionibu» propior ^ Arabicus uherior. Per* 
ficus, qua mare accipir» utrinque re<àis lateribua grande oftmm 
quafi cervice comple£ticur : demdq cerris in omnem partem vaflè 
& squaportiooe cedenclbus, magno litorum orbe pelagus incin- io 
gens, reddic formam capitis humanì. Arabici & os aròtius, & la* 
tituda noiinor eft, major aliquanto receflus^ & multo magis longa 
lacera. Inic penitus, introrfufque, dum ^gyptum paene & mon^- 
tem Arabìas Caifium attingiti quodàm faftigo minùs ac minùs 
ÌSLtvs^ & quo magi» penetrar anguilior. Ab his» quas diximus^ 15 
a4 finim.Perdcqm (nifi ubi Chelonophagi morantur deferta fune. 
In ipio Carmanii navigancium dextra pofiti, fine vede ac iruge^ 
fine pecore ac iedibus, pifcium cute le velane, carne vefcuntur, 
praster capita totocorporehirlutL Interiora Cedrofi, dehinc Per- 
lai babitant Sabis per Carmanios, fuprà Andanis & Coroseffluunc 2 o 
In parWj qvw pelagi oflio adveria eft, Babyloniorum fines Chal- 
d«orupique fune, & duo clairi amnes^ Tigria Perfidi prcpior» ul* 
térior Euphrafea. Tigris utnatus eft, ita delcendens ufque in 
litora permeata Eupbrates, immani ore aperto^ non exit tan- 
tum unde oricur, fed & vaAè quoque dccìdit: nec fecat continuò 25 
agros» fed late dtfiufiis in ftagna, dht fcd^ntibus aquis piger, èc 
fine alveo patul^s, pòft ubi marginem cupit, ver&fluvius^ acceptif- 
que rìpis celer & fremens, peo Armenios & Cappadocas occiden- 
tem petit; nil guroa obllet, tnnoftra maria venturus. Inde ad 
meridiem avercitur, 9b primum Syros, tane Arabas ìngrefius, non 30 
perdui»tt in pelagus^ verùm ingens Oìodò & navigabilis^ inde te- 

R nuis 
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nuis riyus, derpedusemoritur, & nufquam manifcilo cxictteiHuiCy 
eie aliiamnes, fcd deficit. 



GAP. XIV. 

ARABIA. 

AL T E R U M latus ambir i)laga, quae intcr utrumque pela* 
gus excurrit. Arabia dicicur, cbgnomèn Eudaemon, an- 
gufla.verùm cinnami&ihurisaliorumqueodorum maxime ferax. 
Majorem Sabsei tenenc parcem, odio proximàm & Carmaniis con- 
j trariam Macae. Frontemi quae inter oftia oftenditur, filvae cau- 
tcfquc cxafpcrant. Aliquot funt in medio infulae fitae: Ogyris, 
quòdin ca Erythra regis monumentum cft, magis clara quàm 
caetcrae. Alterum finum undiquc Arabes incìnsunt. Abea par- 
te, qux ìntroeuntìbus dextra eflr, urbes funt/Carra, & Arabia, 

lO&Gadamus: in altera, ab intimo angulo prima, Berenice, in - 
ter Hcroopoliticum & Strobilum: deinde intcr promontoria. 
Muò$ o^jJLov & Coloba, Phiioteris & Ptolemais: ultra Arfinoè & 
alia Berenice: tum filva quas hebenum odorefque generat, & 
manu fadus amnis, ideoque refcrendus, quòd cxNili alveo dio- 

1 5 ryge addudlus. Extra finum, verùm in flexu tamen, etiath non 
modico; Rubri maris, pars beftiis infefta, ideoque deferta efl: 
partcm Panchaei habitant, hi quos ex fafto, quia ferpentibus re- 
fcùntur, Ophicphagos vocant. Fuere interiùs Pygmaei, mrnutunji 
genus, & quod prò fatis frugibus centra grucs <innicando dcficif. 

20 Sunt multa volucrum, mulra ferpentum generai de ftrpentìbus 
memorandi maxime, quos parvos udmoduth, ft vericni praefentis, 
certo anni tempore ex limo concretarum paludium emergere, in 
magno examine volàntes iBgyptum tendere^ atque in ipfò in- 
troitu finium, ab avibus, quas Ibidas apeHant, adverfo agminé 

25 excipi pugnàque confici tradìtomeft: de yótutribus praLcipu^ re- 
ferenda Phoenix, fempcr unica, non enim'ccitù/concifatur, par* 
tuve generacur : fed ubi quirigehtorum <nnorum aevo perpetua 
duravit, fiiper exaggeratarn variisotìoribus ftrue'm fibi ipfa incu- 
bat« iolviturque: deinde putrefcéndum nplembrorum tabe cenere- 
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fcens, ipfa fé concipit, atque ex fé rurfus eriaTcitur : cùm adole- 30 
vìt, offa prtftini corporis inclufa myrrha ^gyptum exportat, at- 
que in urbe quam Solis appellante fragrantìbus archio buflìs in- 
ferens, memorando funere Gonfccrat Ipfum promóntorium^ quo 
id mare clauditur, à Cerauniìs faltibus invium efl. 

e A P. XV. , 

jE T H I OP ÉS a S I jE. 

TjT? T HI O PE S ultra fedent, Mcrocn habent, terram quam 
y I \à Nilus primo ambitu amplexus ìnfulam facit : pars, quia 
vit£ fpatium dìmidio fere quàm nos longiùs agunt, M.icrobii ; 
pars, quia ex iEgypto . advcnere, dicti Automoloe:. puJchri for- 
ma, a^qui corporis parrumque venerati opes, veluti oprimarum 5 
aliìs vìrtutum. In illis mos eft, cui potiffimum pareant, fpecip 
ac viribus legere. Apud hos plus auri quàm srris efl : ideoquod 
minus eft, pretiofius . cenfent. aere cxornantur, auro vincala 
fontium fabricant £ft locusapparatis epulis femper refertus ; & 
quiaut;libetvefci.volcmibuslicct,iAi'y T^aTre^av appellane j&quas ^^ 
paflim:appoiita (gn](^, .afHrmant innafci lubìnde dìv^initus* Eft la^ 
cus, quo perfufa corpora quafi unfta pernitent. bibitur idem $ 
adeò eli liquidus, & ad fuftinenda quas incidunt, aut immictun- 
tur, infirmus, ut folla edam proximis ^ecifa frondibus, non in- 
natantia ferat,fed peffura &penituaaccipiat. Sunt & fsevidimas ^5 
ferae omni colore varii Lycaones, & quales accepimus, Sphinges. 
Sunt miras aves- cornutae Tragbpanès, ^ & equinìs auribos Pegafi. 
CsBterùm oris ad eurum fcquentibus, nihil memorabile occurrit. 
Vada omnia, vaflis praecifa moncibus, rip^epociùs fuor quàm lied- 
ra. inde ingens 6c fine culcoribus Tta(5lus. Dubium aliquandiufo- 20 
it, cffetne ultra Pelagus ; caperetne-^Terra circlliitum., ,an exhaufto 
flu^^bii fine fine' Àfrica (e extenderec: vierùm & fi Hànrtò Cartha*» 
gìnfen^s exploratum fliifius à fuis, cùm.per yOcjeani oAium ex« 
iffet, magnam partcni eju^ circumveólus, non fé ;n>ari fcd com- 
meacù defeciffe memoratu reculerat : & Eudoxus quidam avoruo) 25 
noflrorum cemporit^^ cùm Lathurum regeai> Alexandrip^ «prò- > 

...; [ • fugerer, 
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fugeret, Arabico Qn^ egreiTuSi per hoc pela^us (ut Nepos affir-* 
mac) Gades ufque pervedus cft $ ideo ejus or«e noo&funt aliquft» 
Sunt autem trans ea, qus modo deferta diximua, rauti popuii, 

lo&c qulbus prò eloquio nutus ed ; alii fine fono Hngi» ; alii fine 
linguis; alii labris «tiam cQh)^rentibMS| nifi quod fiib naribua 
etiam fiftula eft, per quam bibere avenis, & cuoi inceflit libido 
vefcendi, grana fingala frugum pafiim nafcentium abforbere di- 
cuntur. Sunt quibus ante adventum Eudoxi adeò ìgnotus ignis 

35 fuit.adeòque vifus mimai in moduni placuic, ut ampledti eciam 
flammas, & ardentia fina abdere, donec noceret, maxime libuerit. 
Super eos grandis litoris flexus grandem Infiilam includit, in qua: 
tantum foeminas efie narrane, toto corpore hirfutas, & fine coita 
marium Aia fpontc foecundas ; adeò afperis efiFerifque moribus, 

40 ut quaedam contineri ne relo^ntur vix vinculis pofiint. Hoc 
Hanno reculit, & quia detraéia occifis coria peitulerat, fides ha«» 
bica eft. Ultra hunc finum mons altus (ut Grasci vocanc) QiZy 
c^jLta perpetuis ìgnibus flagrar. Ultra montem viret Collis longo 
tradu longis litoribus obduótus, unde vifuntur patentes magis^ 

45 Campi, quàm ut profpicì pofliìnt, Pannili Satyrorumquc. Hinc 
opinio caufs fidem cepit, quòd cùm in bis nihil culti fit, nulla^ 
habitantium fedes, nulla veftigia, folicudo in diem vafta» & filen<- 
tium vaftius, noóte crebri ignes micanc, 6c veluti caftra lacè jat- 
centia oftenduntur, crepant tìymbak & tympana^- audìonturquc^ 

50 tibiae fonantes majus humanis. 

GAP. XVI. 

ìETHIOPES AFRICA SPECTANTES MERlDIENf, 

TU N C rurfua^ iEchìopes, nec jam dites'uc hi» quos diximu^^ 
nec ita corporibus fimiles, fed minores ìncultique fiinc, & 
nomine 'Eairt^im. In horum finibus fons eft, quem Nili elle ali- 
qua credibile eft. Nichul ab ìncolis dicitur : ^ w videri poteft non 
^ alio nomine appellar!, ièd à barbaro ore corruptus. Alic ^apyf ^ 
rum& minora quidem, ejufdem tamen generis animalia. AKis 
amnìbus in Oceanum vergentibùs, ìblus in mediam regionem ad 
oriemem abk ; & quQoam^ccat, incertum eft. Inde cdQfgitui?, 

Nilum 
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Nitum hoc fotte trcmce^fum, adiimque aliquiiuilu per invia, & 
ideo ignocum, ìcerum fé, ubi ad Eoa poflit, oftenderc: cseterùm io 
fpatìo, quoabfconditur, effici, ut hic aliò cedere, illealìunde vi- 
deatur exfurgere. Catobkpas, non grandis fera^ verùm grande 
& praegrave caput aegrè iuttinens, aique ob id in terram plurimùm 
ore converfa, apud hos gjìgnìtur : ob vim fingularem magisetiam 
referenda, quòd cùm impetu morfuque nihil anquam fasviat, oca- 1 5, 
Ics ejus vidìflc mortiferum. Conerà eofdcm funt infulae Gorga- 
de^ domus (u( «lune) idiquaado Gorgoaum. Ipfs cerrs promoi^ 
coriQj cu '£^9r^ ìUpu, noman cft^ ;fiaiuatar. 

. ■ i i, ■ ■ . '■ ■ . 

e A P. XVII. 

ATLANTICO ÀIARI ADSITI jETHIOPES^ 

INDE incipk irons^iUa» qvm in occidentem vergens mari At- 
lantico abluitur. Prima ejus -ffithiopes tenenr, media nulli, 
nam aut exufta, funt, aut arenìs obduéla, aut infefta fcrpentibus* 
Exuftìs infula- 'appòfica funt, quas Hcfpcridas tenuiffe memora- 
tur. In arenis mohs cft Arias, dense confurgens, vcrùm incifis S 
untìique rtrjijbtis .prgeceps, invius, &, qoò magis furgit, exìlior i 
qdiqpSd'ahffte ijuàm ctefpici poteft, ufque in nubila erigitur,. 
cce^tn&'fideiti ti'àtì tangere modo vertice, fed faftinerc quoque 
dìl^us cfh * Cdntrà Fottunatse infulae abundant fua fponte genitis, 
& "fiibinde alHs ibper aliis innafcentibus nihtl folicitos alunt, bea- io 
tiÙ6 quàm "zìix urbes excuhse: una fingulari duorum fontium in- 
gcttid mbxiròè hifigtois. altcnim qui guftavcre rifu folvuntur in. 
monem : Ita afib£tis reMedium eft ex altero bibere. 

e A P. XVIII. 

'• P; M- A R U-'S'I r.. • . • 

AB co tradu, quem fera infeflanc, proximi funt Himantopor 
des inflexi lentis crurìbus, quos ferpere potiùs quàm ingre- 
dire%unt; deinde FharuOi, aliquando tendente ad Hefperidaa^ 
.' i S Herculc 
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Herculc dites ) nunc inculci^ & nifi quòd pecore aluntUTi admo^ 

5 dum inopcs, . ^ 

C À P. XIX. 

N I G R I T ^ 

HINC jam laetiores agri amcenique faltus citro, terdiintho, 
& ebore abundant. Nigrìtarum Gxralorumqae pafSm va» 
gantium, ne lìtora quidem infoecanda funt, purpura & murice 
cificacifTimis ad tingendum j & ubique qux tìnxere clariffima. 

GAP. XX. 

MÀtfRlTANIiE ORA EXTERIÒR. 

RE LI QUA cft ora Mauritanìae cxtcric^, & in fincm fui 
faftìgantis fé Afrìcas novifllmus angulus ; iifdem ppibus, fed 
minùs dives. Cxterùm folo etiam ditior & adeò fercilis eft, ut. 
frugum genera non cùm ferantur modo benigniffimè procreet f 
5 fed qusdam profundac eciam non fata. Hic Aotaeus regnaflè di- 
cicur & (iignum quod fabulas clarum prorfus) oflendìcur colila 
modicus refupini hominis imagine jacentis, iliius, ut incolse fé* 
rune, tumulus: unde ubi aliqua pars eruca efì;,^ folent imbres^ 
fpargi, 5c.donec efFofTa repleantur eyenìunt. Hqminum parsfil- . 

IO vas frequentane, minùs, qùàm quós modo dixinàus, vagi : pars^ 
in urbibus agunt ; quarum, ut intcr parvas, opulcntiffimae haben- 
tur, procul à mari Gilda, Volubilis, Prifciana: propiùs autem 
Sala 5c Lixo flumini Lynxo proxima. Ultra' efl colonia & fluvi- 
us Zìiia, & unde inìtium fecimus, Ampelufìa in noflrum jam Fre- 

15 tum vergens promontpriiiin, oprensblHJusdtq^ Atlantici litoris 
cerminus. 
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y^^r/i Jepulcrum I, 18. 36. 
Attanilll. 6. 10. 



AUniig4umum\l. (ufj^ 

Albion II. 7. 24. 

yf//J/i III. 3. 24^ & 25. 

j|/<?r;i? II. 9.^11 J32« 

Àkxander I: i »r 24. & i J. 2. &: 

19. 8. II. 5. 3. 
A/e^andria I. io. 82. II. 9* 39* 

&93.III. 15. 26. 
Aìiobr^es IL 7. 7. 
-^/ot II. 8. 39. 
Alopelh/^. 44. 
Aìapecùnnèfm 11 2. 74. 
AlorosU. 3. 12. 
-^//«II. 6. 2.& 12. &75.& 76^ 

7. 34. III. 2. 47. & 3. I. 
-^//^h^tt 4. 75. & 9. ttÒL 
AJti^ifnìL'6» 20. 
Amanush 12. ^fS; 
Amarai I. 2. 38. 
Amardi CaJpianilH. 6. 10. Sr 32:^ 
Amafisl. 10. 72.^76. 
Amazones 1. 2. 30. & J 5. 17. 14^ 

1 8. 6. 20. 23. 22. 7. Ifl. 6. 9. 
Amazonici mmtesì. 20. 41. 
Amazonius campus I. 20. 23. 
Ambracia II. 4. 90. 
Ambracimjinus II. 4.87. & 9.59^ 
Amijius \\U 3. 24. 
Amifos 1. 20. 20. 
Ammodes prom. I. 13. 5. 
Ammonii ùracuL I. 8. 2. 
Ampehifia I. 5. 5. II. 8.59. nt 

20. 14. 

Amphiarai fanum II. 4. 49; - 
Ampbilocbis Argia II. 4. 90; 
Ampbipolis II. 2. 87., 
Ampfaga h 6.1. ' ' '• 

Amyclae IL 4, 2^» 
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Jnas li. &. iòi là. L. 22. & il. 

Anaximander I. 17. & 
AnchìaUì II, 2. 44- 
ancori li. 6» J4. 
Ancona II. 6. jbi: 
Andanis III. 13^ io* 
jindrbmedd \. i2i 17. 
Androphagce III. o. 4, 

^»^/rw 1. 1 8. 17. & v^. fr! ^ 7^; 

AnemnrtuM I; ly. 40. 
Annibale. 9. 103C 
Annibali f pVriùì ni. l\ 40. 
Annibdìisfcaìa ti. 8.2^: 
Antaus'l. ^.f.m.ih\ 5. 
AhtaHdM ti 18; 1^4. &iBV 
Antenor II: 6; 1*4* 
Anthedhn\ì.i^./^. 
Ahtbr^>opbùgi II. i. 89.' 
Antichi honesl. i. lo.fic ib. 38) 
AhHciholhV 20. ij^; 
Antìcyra It;^; 85;. 
Antiochia^ I2.*5'. &' j^v 
Antipolis J. 7. ly; • 
-4»/^ II 9. 24. ' 
Antium II. 6. 7Ct' 
Antronia II. 4. ij|.^ 
Antrosiii. a. 37;- 
Aparnill 2.3JÌ 
Apenninus IJ. 6. 4S £c 1 2; 
ApòrodifiunPi: ib/ 1 1; IL 6^^ 7^! 
^//i I, io:-6jì 

Apollinis<:hrìifbnlMV 17^16; 
Apollinis delubrum il 15? 14.^ 
Apollinis Didymei ortitul: I. l|,' j ,^ 
ApolliniifafilDnri^xitqke'o^ 

4.21. 
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Apollinis temp. i. r o. 42; 

-^^//^ III. 5. IO. 

Apollonia l. 8. f ^. if. 2.45. éit 87. 

Apforos IL 9. 9^. 

^>)/rr//i IL 91. 9; 

Apuli 11.^' II. fit'^i. 

Aquileia IL tf. 25d. 

Aquitani iii. 2. 26; 

Aquitania 111. 2.2^. 

Arabesl. 2.2^. 6t 16: 1.& I2i 4. 

m. ij.3p.&i4 81 

Arabia L 2. 4^. è io. Sfj. 6c 

ir. 1^. Illl i^j*. 14. 
Arabia urbs in: I4\9. 
Arabtd EtÀlirmtm'iiì. 14. 2. 
Araiicu^ MÌr^e i: 2* 7! 
Arabicusjnus'm. 14-7. 8c l'ii 

15.27. 
-rfr^i(7X IL 9. 34. 
Aratus I. i J. 9. 
Arauris IL 7, 26. 
Alraùfioll.j. i. 
APdx'èllf. 6: i>j. , 
APaico^s li 4'. 64: &f 79^ 
Arcadia n. 4«^ 16. 6c 3!.. 



Arcefilaì\ 18. 7. 
Arcbiàì 1: i^ì 27. 
-/friftf IL 6. 70. 
Arecbi i. ai- 5. 
Arecomici il 7. 74 ' 
Arelate il 7. 9* 
Aretbufa IL 9. 109: 
-^r^f/tf jfmpbilocbù li. 4. 910^ 
^ ^r^m L I j. 7. &V4:'5. 16.14, 
& 20. n. 

^r^e?n.4-4J- ,. 

Argolicusjinus II. 4.^69, &'7l. 
T ^rgolis^ 
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^r^o//j II. 4. 1 5--& 24- 
Jrgoslh^. 25. 
Jrgy r e ÌIL 11. 48. 
Aria I. 2. 26. 
y/r/^2 7;?/^ II. 9. I o. 
, jlrìadnall.g.Si. 
'jririane L 2. 26. * 
jirimajpaii, i. 11. 
Ariminum 11. 6. 30. 
Arimpbceì 1. 2- ^6. 
Armene l. 20. 2 9. 
Armenia III. 6. 14. 
Armenia Pyla i. 5 !• i o. 
Armenii i. 2. j8. ili. 13. 28. 
Arfinnaria i. 6. 8. 
Arjìnoé l. 8. 1 1. ni. 14* 1 2. 
Aftabri HI. i. 62. & 6j. 
Artemijiai. 16. 16. 
Arufaces Iii. 12. 4. 
Arymphai l, 22. 10. 
Afcalon i. 12. i j. 
Afcanim i. 18. 15- 
4/fd? I. I. 36. 3- 6. & 24. 4. j. & 

19. IO. I- 12, }0. 17. 15. 19. 
24. II. I. I.&20. 2.62.3.3.9. 
29- III. 5. I. 

AJiatìci II. 9. 18. m. 5. j. 
Ajinaus finus li. 4. 70. & 75, 
Aline II. /^.yj. 
Afpendos I. 14- 5* 
yi^iji I. 1 8. j 9 . 
Aj^rii 1.2. /^2. 
AJiaill. f. 25. 
Ajlaboras i.io.g- 
Aftacos I. 19. 22. 
Aftapes I. IO. 9. 
^fieria II. 9. 06. 
^//^/ U. 8. 22.J 



AJlures iii. i. 62. & dò. 
Afiypalaea 11. 9. 88, 
AJtyrai. 18. 13. 
At acini n. 7. io. 
Ataxii. 7. 37. 
Aternus^l^fi. 38. 
Athenail. 4. 23. . 
Atbenienfes 1. 14. j. n. 2, 64. 4c 

Atbenopolis 11. 7. 16. 
Athos li. 2* 89.& 92. 9. 51. 
Atbyrasii.2. 51. 
Atlantesi, 4. 23 & 9. 13. 
Atlanticum aquor in. i. ao* 
Atlanticum Jitus jii. 20 1 5. 
Atlanticum mare l 4. 1 3» n, 8. 

17. III. I 33. 17. 1. 
Atlanticum Pelagus i. 4. 16. 
Atlanticus Oceanus l. 3.3. & 5. i, 

-rf//^i III. 17. 5. 

-^«/>/i II. 4. 1 4« &:i5. & 22* 9. 6i. 

-/Jfr//Vtf II. 2. 58. 4^ 52. & 66* 

Aturia III. !• 78. -^ 

Avatici II. 7. 22. 

Avenio 11. y.y^ 

Avernus n. 6. 66. 

./fuetti I. 6. II. 

Aufidm II 6. 44. 

Augila I. 4. 23. & 9. 23. ^ 

Augujla III. 2, 28. 

Augufìi ara m. i. 68. 

Augufti turris m. i 56. 

Auguftodunum iil. 2. 28. 

Amisvi.x.^^. 

Avoiif. I. 5i* 

.^^/Z"/ HI. 2.27. & 29. 

-/fi^r/ r«/« I. 8. 3. 

^/^^AriU. 15.4* 

Autri^ 
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AutrtgonesWl. i.yó. 
Axenus Pmtm I. 2a 9. 
Axiacall* i. 51. (cj6. 
Axiaces II. i- 50, 
Axius 11. 2. IO. & II. 
Azotm I. 11.4. 

B. 

BAbylon I. 12. 8. 
Bahylontal. 12.3. 
Baòylomi 1.2.^1. ni. IJ.2IÌ 
Baàri I. 2* 52. 
Baterra IL 7. 9. & 57. 
J5^//Vtf li. 8. 13. & 14. & 22. & 

42. in. 1.21. &35. 8, I. ^ 
Batislll. I. 27. 
J?^/^/o »r^J II. 8. 28. 
Bcetulo flumen IL 8. 29. 
Bagrada L 7. 7. 
B^/> II. 6. 66. 
Baleares II. 9. 141. 
J?^^ III. I. 39 
Barbejul II. 8. 47. 
Barcino II. 8. 28. & 22. 
Bargylos 1. 16. 18. 
Barium II. 6. 44. 
BafiHcusJinusì. 16. 18. & 17. I. 
Bafilida II. i. ^o. & 73. 
Btf/?«/i III. I. 23. 
Becberi [. 20. go. 
Belga III. 2. 26. & 27. 
Beh IL 8. 56. • 
Berenice IH. 14. 10. & 13. 
Bergios II. 7. 25. 
Berytos L 12^ 36. 
Br;^/^ II. 8. 56. 
Bi/antbi II. 2. $2. 



Bitbyni L 2. 48.^ I9.I.1L 9. 14* 
Bytbinis II. 2.51. & 9. 14. 
Bizone \\. 2. ^^2. 
Blanda IL d. 60. & 8. 27. 
Blemyes I. 4. 2^. & 9. 32. 
' Bocchus L 5. 26. 
Bceotia II. 4. 21. Se 9. 55. 
Bofotis IL 4. 14. 
5wV IIL 7. 7. 

Bolbiticum ojliuml. 10. 8 j. 
Bononia IL 6. 15. 
Borion L 7. 25. 
Boryjlbenes lì. 1. 39. & 9. 8. 
Boryjìbenisll. 1. 45. 
Bojporus Cimmèrius L i. 30. & 

205^ &2l.4.&:22.2.IL I. 

14. & 16. 
Bojporus Tbraciusl. t. 28.2. 16. 

& 49. 19. 25.20. 32. IL 2.49. 

& 50.9. 15. 
Botrys I. 1 2. 27. 
Bracata Gallia IL 7. 4. 
Brancbides Apollo 1. 17. 3, 
Bauronia IL 4. 49. 
Bri fannia IIL 8. 23. & 45* 
Britannicus Oceanus L 3. 3. IL 8; 

i.IIL 8. 17. 
Brundufium IL 6. 45. & 9, 93, 
Brutali. 6. ij. 
Brutium IL 6. 56. & 57. 
Brutius ager IL 9. 94. 
Bubajìis L 10. 78. 
Bubefius finus L 16. ii.& 12. 
jB^^rj IL 6. 39 
Bucepbalos IL 4.6 3. 
jB«^« IL I. 12. 
Budini I. 22. 8. 
Butbroton II. 4. 91* 
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Buxentum 11,(5. 60. 
Buzeri 1. 20. 3 1. 
Bybloi L 12.27. 
Byzantium lì. 2. 50. 

C 

C^Jdufiil.2. 34. 
^ Capionis monmnentum IIX. b 
26. 
Cafaraugufta II. 8. 2 1. 
Cafarea I. 6. 6. 
C7/V2/J I. 1 8. d. 
Calabriìl. 6. 11; 
Calabria II. 6. 45. 
Càlaris li. 9. 1 ^9. 
Calarnaa turns II. 2. 85. 
Calatis II. 2. 40. 
Calauria IL 9. 64. 
CalbisV 16. 5. 
Calchedon I. 1 9. 26. 
Calli ar OS H. 4. 20. 
CallipidaK 1.5I. 
Callipqlis li. 6. 47. 
KaAc$ AijotwII» I. 18. 

C^/^^ I. 5.^ 13. li. 8. 49. & 50. 
C?/V^»II.4.85. 
Calymnia II. 9. 74. 
Calypfoll.9. 123. 
Cambyfesl. 12. ii; 
Cambyfes amms III. 6. 24* 
CamirosJh 9. 27.^ 
Campania U. 6. i3.^&&8. 
Canal. 18. 8. 
Canaftraum II. 3. 4, & 6». 
Candidum prom. 1. 7.49^ 
Canopicum oftium I. XQ« 83. II. 9» 
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Canopos IL 9. 36^ & jd. 
CantabriHL i. 61. & 7J.& 74» 
Caniabrica terra III. 2% j.r 
Cantabrica litùra III. 2. 43). 
Canujium lì. 6.4 j. 
Capbareui II. 9.53. 
Cappadoceil. 2. 39. IH. 13.28* 
Capraria li. 9. 1 30. 
Caprea II. 9. 1 2.7. 
KflcVf » A«/A>?V II. 2. 881. 

Ctf^»tf II. 6.. Irò. 

Carambicum prom. II. i. 20^ 
Car ambii 1. 20. 17.. 
Carbaniaìl. 9^ L3p. 
CàrcimlL i..27% 
Carcihites Jnus IL i. 27. 
Carcinus IL 6. (i»^.. 
Car^w II. 2, 75. 
Cjr/^ I. 2. 47. & 1 6..1. II; 9. 25; 
Gj/!/^ /^r//yj II. 2. 4a 

C^rwj«// HI. 13.1 7. &? 20. 14^4- 
Ciir«/ II. 6 9. 
Carpathium mare IL 9. 90* 
Carpai bo$ IL 9. 90»^ 
G2Ar^ III. 14. 9. 
Carteia II. 8. 54. 
Cartenna 1. 6. 8. 
CartbagintenfisllL 15. 22. 
Carthago i . 7. 8. & 28. 1 (. 9^46.: 
Carthago Htfpania IL 5 42.- 
Cary andai.. 16^ 17. 
Caryjlos li. 9. 6i, 
Ca/pia py/ohl. .1 5, 1 o. 
Cajpianiì. 2. 29.. 
Cajpiijinus III. 6.* 9. 
Gj^/V i»M/^x 1. 20W-41. 
Capitan mare L 2* 7JIL 6.M< A. 
8« 68« 
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Cajpium pelagus L 2o. ^9. 
Cajpiusjnus 1.2 25. & 29. Se ^4. 

HI. 7. ì. 

CaJpiusJinM prioris pars III. 6.^. 

& &. & 13. 
Cajjandrìa II. 3. 1 1, 
CaJJÌteridei\\\.^.\6. 
CaJJìus mons 1. 11. 3. III. 13. r4. 
Cajlanaall. 3*1 3* 
Ci^^r I. 20. 49. 
Cafirum navum IL 6. 72. 
Catabatbmos 1. 8. i. & 12 FOé l 
Cataptyftum ofiium L 10. 84* 
CatarrbaSis L 14. 7. 
C?//;7tf IL 9. io8. 
Caio I. 7. 9* 
Catoblepas IIL 16. i^. 
Cavares' IL 7» 7. & j 3. 
Caucafii mmtis L 20.41. 
Caucafus L 15. 9. 
Caulonia IL 6. 57^ 
Caunus L 16. 6. 
Cayjìrosl. 17. 15. 
Cebenna IL 7. 36. 
Cebennici monfis IL 7. i. 
Cecina IL 6. 72. 
Cedrofi ìli. i?. 19« 
Cedrofis L 2. 26. 
Ceiadus Uh i. 51. 
Celenderis L 1 3. 40. & 4 1 . 
C^/Z^IIL 2. 26. & 27. 
Of///a IIL I. 50. & Ò2. 8« 15. 
Celticum promj^ Uh 1.49. & 59. 
Cenaum IL 9. 54. 
Cencbrea IL 4. 58. 
Onturipinumll. 9. 150* 
Cepbalenia IL 9. 67* 
Cepbeus l. I2. 14. 
GJMrL 20. 55. 



Ceramicus Jtnus L 16. i j. 
Cera/mi. 20. 31* 
Cerami montes Grada IL 4. 9 2- 
Ceratmii montes Ponticorum i- 

20. 40. IIL 6.12. 
Ceraunti faltus Uh 14. 34. 
Cerberus l. 20. 14. 
Cerca/or um L io- 15. 
Cercetai. 2. }6. 
Cercetici l. 20. 48. 
Cercinail. 9. 46. 
Cererii tempìum li. 9» 1 16. 
Cfr^i IL 4. 22. 
Cervariall. 7. 58. & 8. 22.. 
C^y^w L 14. 6. & 7. 
Cbalciaw. (,•73- 
CbakisW. 9. 6k 
Cba/dai 111. i J. 2r. 
Cbalybes l. 20. 19 & 23; 
Cbarybdts IL 9 97. & 98. 
Chelidonia infula IL 9. 28- 
Cbelonates JI- 4. 64.& 79. 
Cbelonopbagi \\\. 13. 16. 
Cbemmis Lio. 42. 
Cberrone/usU. i. 21. 
Cberfonefus U 2. 57. & 73.- 
Cber/onefus prom. II. 4. 63^ 
Cbimara L 15. 2. 
CbiosU. 9. 25* 
Cbomari L 2. 34. 
CArj^tf I. 1 8. I j 
C^oy? Il 9. 88. IIL ii.4a. 
Ciconesll. 2.76. 
Cicmetbos il. 9. 52, 
Cificesl. 12. 38. 
C/7/Vw L 2. 47. & 12. 5. & 13. 

39. IL 9. 50. 
Cmr^iv' Ili. ^ j^. 
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Cimmerica obpida IL !• i6. 

Gmmeriil. 2. 3^, 

Cimmerium I. 20 ^t;. 

Cimmerius Bojparmh 1. 30. 

Càmon I. 14, 2, 

Cinara II. 9. 7?. 

CìmHs 1. 20. 1 8. 

Cinyps I. 7. 22, 

C/w L 1 9. 20. 

Circeii II. 6. 70. 

C/>rri ^^Avi/i II. 6. 69. 

C/rri&tf II. 4. 85. 

Citta U 6. 3. 

Ciffih 2. 56. 

Ciftbena 1. 18. 12. 

CitbctronW. ^. 2f. 

Citbariftes \\. 7. 17, 

Clampttia li. 6. 60. 

Clarini Apollo I- 1 7. 1 6, 

Clazomena !• 17. 22. 

Cleona U 2. 89* 

CU t ernia li. 6. 40. 

Cliumberrum III. 2. 29. 

Clodianum IL 8. 24. 

Cluana IL 6. 36. 

Clupeahy^ 12. 

CnemidfS IL 4 44. 

Cnidus L i6. I2. 

Codanonia IH. 8. 53» 

Codanusjinus IIL }. 25* & 8. 52. 

Gr/if I, 12- 2, 

Crir/si IL 2. 64. 

Cetlum Li. i. 

Co/cri6i L 19. la & 20. 34* IL 5. 

II. & 9. 9. 
Colcbis IL 4. 40» 
C#/rtY L 20. 47. 
C^/ù IIL 9* 3* 1 1. j jic 34.& 37« 



ColobalU. 14. IO, 

Colophon^ L 17. 17. 

Colopboniih 19. 18. 

Columna HercuUs \. 5.i3.n.8.49w 

Columna Rhegia IL 6. 5B. 

Comageni L 1 2. 4* 

Cornami. 2. ^3. 

Comara I. 2.32. 

Cornata Galli a IIL 2. 2^. 

Commageni I. 2. 38, 

Cmr^mlIL 1.7Ó. 

Concordia IL 6. i8. 

Confentia IL 6. 57. 

C^of IL 9.25. 

C«y>A^« IIL II, 43. 

Kfthpi: /^r/i/j IL j. 5. 

Caraxi L 20 47. 

Coraxici montet L 2(X 4 1» 

Caraxicus mons Uh 6, 84« 

Corcyra IL 9. 70. 

Corcyra nigra U. 9. 92. 

Corduba IL 8 22. 

Corintbos II 4. r9. 

Cornelia cafira I. 7. 7, 

Cornelius Nepo$\lh 7. 4« 

Corocondame L 20. 54* 

C^naiIIL 13. 2a 

Cof^tf II. 9. I j !• 

Coryciusjpecus L i }• 13. 

Corycos l. 13* li. 

CorjriMl. 17.24» 

C^^ IL 6. 72. 

C^^4iIL 9^ 12^ 

Cotbon n. 9» 72. 

Cratgusl. 15. id» 

O^rff IL g. 78. 

Crtf^i L i6« 2« 

Creo^ IL 4. 84. 
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Kf Itf jLtfTWTTOV II, I. I9t& 9.79 

Cfocodili I. IO. 21* • 

Cromna l. 20. 18. 

Croio II. 6. 54. 

Crunos IL 2. 43. 

Cryjl. 16. 5. 

Cz//^^ II, 6. 67* 

Cuneus ager m. i. 57"^ J9* 

Cz/^r^j II. 6. 36. 

Cyanea 11. 9. 16. 

Cyclades II. 9. 77. 

cyclopes ir. 9. 118. 

(5;^;^^ II. }. 12. 

cydnusl, 13. 5.& 6. 

Cydonia II. 9, 86. 

eygnus i. 20. 45. 

Cy//^w IL 4. 78. &79. 

cyllenius mons n. 4. 33. 

Cyw^L 18. 5, & 6. 

Cy«^i II. 4. 20. 

Cynoffema il. 2. 65, 

Cyparijfau. 4 '76. 

CypanJJius finus il 4- 71» & 75. 

Cy/r^i IL 9. 30. & 8o, 

Cypfelaii.2. SZ^ 
Cyrena I. 4* 14. 
Cyrenaica i. 8. 1. 
Cyrenaici I. 7. 28« 
Cyrenei, 8. 12. 
Cyr2^5 III. 6. 24. 
cythera il 9. ój, 
Cythnos IL 9* 7J. 
Cytijorush 20. i3, 
Cytorosi. 20. i8« 
Cyzicum r, I 9. 9. 
cyzicusi. 19.9. 
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Mdalus IL 9- 82. 

' Daba 1.2. libili. 6. ^t. 

Dama/cene L 12* 5. 
Danubiusii. i. 55. & 5. 12. m. 3. 

23- 
Dardaniai. 18. 36. 

Darius i. i j. 2« 

Dafcylos i. 19. 18. 

Daffareta n. 5. 4. 

Dauni IL 6. 1 1. & 39. 

Deciatum il 7* i $• 

Decium in. 1.78, 

Decumani 11. 7. jq. 

-D^/w IL 9- 76. IIL 5- 1 !• 

D^i^A/ IL 4. 20. 

Delpbicum delubrum i. 1 5. 15. 

Delta i. IO. 16, 

Demetrion n. 4. 38. 

Democritus IL 2. 85. 

Demo/lhenes n, 9. 65, 

Derbices iii. 611, 

Der risii, j. 4, 

Dertofail. 8. j2. 

Devales m. i • 77* 

D//?;7tf IL I. 21 

Diana Pergaatemplumi. 14* 8. 

Diana templum l. ly. 14* 

Dianium il 9. 1 29. 

Diarrhytos Hippo i. 7. 6. 

Diclynnaii. 9. 86. 

Didyme n. 9.125 

Didymeus Apollo i. 17. J. 

Dtogenes Cynicus i. 20. 2 1. 

Diolcos IL 4. 56. 

Diomedesii, 2.9i. 

Diomedia il 9* 92* 
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Diomedisturrìs n. 2. 85. 
Dionjlfiaii. 9- 7<* 
DionylcpoHs 11. 2. 44- 
Dio/curias i, 20« 49. 
Divarum certamen i. 18.2 5. 
Doàonaus Jupiter 11. 4. J5. 
Doris Ih 4. 14. 
Dorifcos ir. 2. 77. 
Druidaiih 2. 14. 
Bulicbium U. 9. 67. 
Duriusiii I. 46.& 50. 
Vyrrbacbium n. 5. 7. 
Dyjceladoi u. 9. 91. 

E. 

EJ5^rtf III. 1 . 24. & 40. & 5 5* 
Ebufitana humus li. 9« 1 52. 
Ebufos il. 9 145. 
Echidna II. I- 7?. 
Ecbifiades il 9. 69. 
Echinosii. 4. 39. 
Echymnia \\. 2. 89. 
Ecre£iice i. 20. 47. 
£/^jI. 18. 6. 
EleSirides 11. 9. 92. 
Èkpbantis I. io. 1 3. & 78. 
JB/^z^j IL 2. 68. 
JB/(?/^/2 IL 4. 22, 
Bliòerriìi. 7.55. 
HA/» TgaTTéJa IIÌ. 1 !• tC- 
Eiisn./{. 16. & 28. ' 
£/«r^li*8.28. 
Emerita II 8. 21; 
Emporia li. 8. 24. 
Encbelia 11. 5. 5. 
Endymion 1. 17. 8. 
~ m. 9, 116. 



Ennenpolisii.^.lZ^ 
Ennius II. 6- 44. 

£0^ III. 16. IO. 

£m //V^rtf t i^.,4. 

£^tf ^tfrj I. 2. 20. 

Eoummare III. 9. i. 

Eoum, peUgus Uh ii. i. 

£^2/i Oceanus I. 2. 2. 

Ephefuìh 17. 14. 

Epidamnos IL 5. 7- 

Epidauricum liius il 9 63. 

Epidauriì IL 4 65. 

Epidauruslh,^. 67. 

Epigoni h 17-17. 

Epirosih 4.16. & 35. & 87. 9. 68;, 

ErafinusÙ^ 4-72. 

£r^j IL g. 24. 

Eretria II. 9. 60. 

Er et r a II. 2. 505. 

Erginos Ih 2. 5.1. 

EfuOpà 6u^aG(ra III. I^. 2. 

£0./ltf»/A«MI. 4. 53. 
£ry/i6/tfllL8. II. 
Erytbras III. 13. 2.&i 14.7.. 
Eryx II. 9. 117. 
Eo-TTfgK» III. 16. j. 
UaTfPOxipai IJ.. 16. 18. 
E^^i>«« IL I. II. & 60. & 881. 
£>tfIU.?. 18. 
Etruria II. 6. 12, 
Etrufca loca II. <J. 7J. 
Etrufcum litui il. 9. 13,1. 
Eubaa II. 9. 52. 
£«<£f)ne» ^ra^/4lll. 14. 2. 
JEa</(Mc«J HI. 15. 25. &'34.. 
£«Mroj II. 4. 86. 
Eupbrates l. ì 2. 9. III. 1 3. 2 j. & 
94. 

Euripos 
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EuriposU. 9 56, 

Europa I. 3. 1. & 4. 2. & g. 3. & 

] 9. 24. JI. 8. 48. & 9. 47* 
Ez^r^/fif L I. 35. & 36. 2. 5. 11^ 

1. 3. 8.60. 
Eurotas.ll. 4. jj» 
Eurymedon 1. 1 4. 2.. 
Euteletos II. 9. 45. 
Eutè(wa L 16. 13.^ 
Euxinum mare li. 117- 
Euxinus Pontuyl. i. 29.20. io, 

&;39. IL2.I5. 
£xll.8.46. 
Exampeusfms II. i. 4?, 

F. 

FAneftrU colonia III. 6. 31. 
FerrariaW. 8. J4.& 9.146. 
Firmum II. 6 57. 
l%wlll. 2 53- 
Formia II. ó.óo. J ' 
Fortunata inJiiJallt. 17. 9. 
Forum yulim.y.i£. 
Frentani IL 6. 10. & j8. 
Fretum I. r. 25. & 54. 3. 7. & 9. 

II. 8. 57. 9. 1. III. 20. 14. 
Fundiìi. 6. 69Ì 

G. 

G^/fii^z/i^ 1IL 14; IO. 
G^^fIL9. i,IIL8,3.& 
15. 28. 
Gaditanus portu^lVL i. 2^^ 
Gafus 1. 17. IO. 
G^/i^// L 4« zi\ IlL 1 9» a«. 



Calata II. 9. 1 24, 

G^///j I. ^. 20. & 22. II. 7. !..& 

58.9. 139. III. I. 72 &2 I. 

& 7 7. & 8. 30. 
Gallia IL 7. 3 1. 8» 6- & 14. 
Gallia Cornata III. 2. 23. 
GalliaTogata IL 6. io. 
Gallica gentes II. 5. j.& 6. 54.. 

IIL2. 46.8» 17. Se 44. 
Gallicena IIL 8* 19. 
Gallograci L 2. 39. 
Gamphajantes L4. 25 & 9.28. 
Gandarih 2. 32. 
G^^rg-wIII. ii.:32. &33. & 38. 

& 44. & 48. 
Caramantes L 4. 22. & 9. 1 8. 
GarganusU. 6.41. 
Gargara 1. 1 8. 1 9, 
Garumna \\\. 2. 25. & 29. Se 42;;. 
Gaudosli. 9. 89.. 
Gaulosii. 9. 12}. 
Gaza I. 12. IO. 
Geloni II. 1.90. 
Gelonoii, 22.8- 
Gelos 1. 16. 8. 
G^;/»^ II. 6. 74. 
G^(?r^/ 1. 2. 36. II. 1. 32. Se 76. 
Gerajlos 11. 9. 53. 
Germani h 3. 2J. 
Germania n. i. 54. Se 6. 78- in, 
3 i.Sc 3^.7. IO. 8. 31. Se 51. 
Gerrhosii, i. 28. Se 30. 
Geryones m. 8. 12. 
Geforiacum in. 2. 47. 
G^/^ II. 2. 18. 
Gigantes il 3. 16. 
G/V^tf III. 20. 12. 
Gnatia u. 6. 44^ 

X Cnofos 
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I 



Cnofoi II. 9. 85. 
Gorgades m. 16. 16. 
Gorgones ni. 16 ty. 
Gortyna il. 9. 85. 
Graci I. 1 . 2 5, & $. ^. & 20. 43. 
II. 1.45. &. 9. 99. ni. II. 31. 

Grada i. 3. 1 8. & 1 8. ^\ 11. 2- 62. 
& ^. ^.£04. 1.&9. 101. 

Grati I. 3. 15. & 19. I. II. 2. 5^. 
& 98. j. 18. 4. 45. 6. 33, & 
43.&47.7. 49. 9. 71. ni. 8. 62. 

Granicus i. 19. 7» 

Gravijca n. 6. 72. 

Grovii In. 1 . 50. 

Gryphiih f. 8. ili. II. 9. 

Fwi'aixoxfa b;ugroi I. 22. 6, 

Gyaros n. 9. 72, 
Gyrtona n. j. 12. 
Gythius II. 4. 7 j, 

H. 

HAdrumetum i. 7. I2. 
HamodaeUh 8. 51. 
Haemos n. 2. i g.& 14. 
Halicarnajfot i. 1 6. 7. & 1 4, & 1 7. 
HalmydeJJos 11. 2, 48» 
Halonejoi \i. 9. 49. 
-K^/w li. 4. 38. 
Halysi. 20. 21. & 22. 
Hamaxobiee li. !• 14. 
Hanno m. i5.22.fic4l* 
Harmatotrophi I. 2. 52. 
Hafdrubal n. 8. 45. 
Hebrus n. 2. 1 1 . & 76. 
Hecuba 11. 2. 66. 
Ueduiiii. 2. 27.& 28. 



Helenall. 9. 6r. 

Helene 11. 9. ór. 

Hif/Z^i II. 4.4, &51. & 57. 

Hellefp&nticum /return i. 2. 15. 

Hellefpontus i. i. 27. 2. 48. 3.4. 

& 6. 18. 2. & 38. II. 2. 56. & 

68. 9. 18. • 
Hemi/phaeria i. 1. 7. 
Hemodes i. 15- 9. III. H» 38. 
Heniocbi 1. 20 48. & 49. 
Heniùch{e l 2. 36. 
Heracka I 20. 12. IL 6. 54- 9» 

113.& 125. 
Herculaneum II. 6- 64. 
Hercules L 5. 14. II. 1 73. & 7. 

24. Jll. 18.4, 
Hercules Argivus I. 20. 12. 
Hercules Graius II. 3. i8. 
Herculis Mgyptii templum HI. 8.8L 
Herculiscolumnae\. 5. i j. IL ^» 

49. 
Hercynia III. 3. ^9. 
Hermiona IL 4. 68« 
Hermiones UJ. 3. 32* 
Hermìjium IL 1. 17% 
Hermtmajfa L 20. 55. 
Hermusi. 17, a 4» 
Heroopoliticum prom ni. .«4- xif ; 
Hejperia 1. 8. n. 
Hejperides III. 17. 4. & 18. 3. 
fliVr^ II. 9. 126. 
Himantùpùdes IH;. 18. i. 
Himera IL 9. 1 1 5. & 1 19. 
Hipparcbut If L 1 1 . 5 1. - --/ 
H//'/'0 Diarrbytos l* 7. 6- 
Hipponenjisjinus I. 7. 5". 
Hipponium Vibm II. 6. 60. 
Hippopedts IlL 8. 58. ^ 

Hippopotami 
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Hifipopotami i. io. 21. 

Hipòo Regius I. 7. 3^ 

Hippuris 11-9.72. 

Hippus L ^7. 7. 

Hijpal II. 8, 22; 

Hi/pania i. j.ail ^. S-& 12. n. 

8. a.&6.&4i.9, 141. III. I. 

70. & 2. j. 
Hifpania ili. i. 79, 
Bijìonium II. 6» 39. 
Holopyxos ir. 9. 86. 
Homerus i. 10. 79. n. 9, 39. m. 

7 3- 
^^^A/ IL 9. 115. 
Hydajpes m. I1.4J. 
Hydria ìj,g gì. • 
Hydrus II. 6. 46. 
A[y/tf I 16. 12. 
Hypacaris n. 1. 28. & 30. 
tìypanis III. j^6. 
Hyperboreii. 2. 30.&35.ITL5.J. 
Hyrcani I. 2. 55. IIL 6. 10.& 26. 
Hyrcania III. 6. 3 J. 
Hyrcanusjinus HI. 6. 3. & io* & 

27. 

L 

T^^^r IL 5. 9. 
lalyfoi IL 9. 27. 
//7/;i;7d? IL 9. 144. 
lajius fìnus I. 1 6. 1 8. 
la fon 1. 1 9. 28. & 20. 50. 
laxartes m. 6. 28. 
/^^r^i I. 2. 35. in. 6. 26. 
Z^^rw IL 8. J2. 
Ibides HI. 14* 24. 
Icaria I|. 9. 73. 
Icbna il. 3. 12. 



/(fi6/i6yiIL4M64. &71. 

Icojium ^' 6. IO. 

/^/tf L i8, ir. 

Idaus mons l. 18. 23. n. 9. 87; 

Igilium II. 9. 129. 

1/f acini S. re. 

IlienfesH. 9* 138. 

///«/» L 18. 21. IL 2. 105. 

////V^ II. 8. 40. 

lUicitanus finas n.S' 29* 

lifyrici IL 2. 2. 5. 2» & 16. 

lifyricum II. 5- 15- 

///yr/V !• 3. 19. 

/A;tfII. 9. 130. 

Imaus IIL II. 35. & 36.& 48. 

ImbrosW. 9. 48. 

Inacbus II. 4. .72. 

/»i// I. 2 19. & 20. & 22. & 26. 

HI. 7. 7- 
7ff^//3^ III. n. I.& 39. 
Indica aquora III. 7. 9. 
Indicum mare L 2 22. 
Indicum peìagus III. i r . 2» 
Indicus oceanus 1. 2. 2. & 6. 
/v^/i/i IIL II. 3. & 32. & 38. £c 

4I-&53. 
Inferum mare IL 6. 5. 
7(?/ I. 6. 5. 

/(^/cwn. 4. 18. ^ 

/(?;7^J L 17. 12. 

Ionia I. 2. 47* 17. i. & 4. & 7» &r 

25.11.9.25; 
loniiftuSlus IL 4. 3. 
lonium mare 1. 3. 1 3. fc 18. IL 4f 

5 8c 8. 9. 66.& 107. 
lonium pelagus u, 6. 7. & 9. 95. 
/i;^ L 12. 13- 

Zwil. 9-72* 

lovì^ 
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lovis Dodonai templum II. 4. JS^ 
lovis mom \l. 8. 25. & 29. 
lovis Olympii delubrum II. 4.29. 
lovis fepulcrum II. 9. 83, 
lovis templum I. 19* 27, 
Iphigenia IL i.yi. 
Ifauril. 2. 40^ 
/^ 11.9. 91. 
ìfficus finus I. ij. 4* 
//èil. 13,4. & 6. 

j^^éT IL I. 56. 2. 2. & 39. 5. I J. 
& 14. 6. 28. 7. 28. 9. 12. HI. 
4. 2. 

IJlbmici II. 4. 59. 

/y?/>/w(?5 lì. 2: 56* 4. SS. & 6 5. & 

82. 
^r/ II. 5. 14, 
J/inall. 5. 6. & 6. 27. 
IJIrici II. I. 51. 
Iftrùpolis IL 2. 39. 
//j//Vj I. j. 20. II. 6. I. & 47. & 

76. 9. 102. & 124» 
Italici II. 5. j. 6. 10, & J4. 9. 

128. 
Ithaca II» 9. 68. 
luba I. 6. 6- 
ludaa L 12.4* 
Iverna III. 8. 45. 
lugurtha I. 5. 26^ 
/w^ III. 1.66. 
lulii forum l\. 7. 15. 
lunónis ara III. i. 2.5. 
lunonis promontorium II. 8* 56. 
lunonis templum il. 4. 25. 
Jfiir///fr IL 7. z6, & 9. 87. IH, 1 1. 

29. &3I. 
Ixamata l.i'L 6. 



L. 

LAbyrinthia L 10.49;. 
Lacedamon Ji. 4. 26;^, 
Lacedamonii il. 2. 64. 
Lacinium 11.6. 53.& 55. 
Lacippo II. 8. 47. 
Lacobriga IIL i . 40. 
Lacones II. 4.4 j. 
Laconice H. 2.65. & 4. 15. 
Laconicus fmus IL 4. 70. & 7;j*. 
Laconis IL 4. 26. 
Lacydon IL 7. 17. 
Lj^i?;? II. 4. 33. 
i<^//tf r^2y?r/7 1. 7. 7. 
Zi^//7 III. I. 5 2. 
L<:prw IIL I. 53. 
Lambrìaca III. i. 5 2. 
Lampfacum L 1 9. 2* & j.. • 
Laodiceal. 12.36. 
Lapideum litus IL 7. 24^1 
Larinum IL 6. 40. 
Larijfa IL 4. 1 8. 
Larumna L 16. 9., 
Larymne IL 4. 45. 
Laterali, y. 34,. 
Lathurus III. 15. 26. 
Latium II. 6. 12. 
Latmus I. 1 7. 8. 
Laturusjinus L 6. 9. 
Laurentum IL 6. 70.. 
Leanderìl. 2. 59. 
Lebedos I. 17. i^. 
Lebinthos IL, 9. 73. 
Ijedumflumen IL 7. 44» 
Lemannuslacus II. 7. i. & 28. 
Lemnos 11 g. 51. 

Leontiniì 
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Leontinill. 9^ 115. 
Leptis\.y. 12. 
Leptis altera V, '^. 2'j». 
Lerne II. 4. 72. 
LesAotU. 9. 23. 
jL^/yrtf liùis I. 26. 17^ 
Zr^z/rtf or^i I. 1 7. 24. 
Leucadia IL 9. 70. 
Leucas IL 4. 87. 
Leucata II. 7, 43. 
l>/^r^ IL 9. 8. 
Leucoathioptél, 4. 20i 
Leucothea IL 9. 127. 
L/^^r III. I f . 30. 
Liber pater Ili 2. i j* 
Libethra IL 3. 19. 
Liburni IL 5. 6. & 14. 
Libycum mare 1.4* 12. £c 13.& 

19. IL 9. 121. 
I;/^)^^j Mgypti L 4» 20. 
LiguresU. 6 12. & 7 j. 9. 140. 
Ltlybaum 11. 9. ipi.&i 13.&1 14, 
Lmiaìll. ì^S2. 
Limyral. 15.12. 
Lindos IL 9 27; 
Lipara IL 9. 125; 
Zr/r/j ir. 6* 69. 
Liternum II. 6. 69. 
L/;«:^i III. 20. 13. 
Locri IL 6. 57. 
Zi^rr/i IL 4. 14. & 19. 
Lotophagi I. 7.. 26. 
Lucania IL 6. 13. & 64« 
Lucent ia IL 8. 39. 
Lucrinus lacus II. 6. 66, 
jL«r/^ L 17. 8. 
Zftt;?^^ Ligurum IL 6- 73. 
Lupia lìL 3*24. 



JLiif^/^ IL d. 46. 

Ltifitaniaìl. 8. 13. & 18. &; 21. 

in. !• 33.&8HI. 
Lycames l. 2. 39- 
Lycaonesferam. 15. 16; 
Lj^^^ Il 2o. 22. 
LycafiosihgSs. 
Lycìa L 2.47. 15% !•& i6.1L 9^. 

iyrw L 12. 37; 
£y^w H. 9. 85. 
£yrw 1. 15. i^ 
iy^/L 2.40, 

Lynxam. ^o^^'S• 
Lyfimacbia n. 2. 54^. 

MAca III. 14. 5. 
Mac ani. 9.23. 
MccKccgm Infuìa IL 9. a r . 
Macedonesll. j. i. &10. 
Afor^^/>L3. 17. 1^*4. 15. 
MacrobiilU. i. 53. 
Macrocepbali L 20. ?o. 

Madytos II. 2. 68. 

Maander i. 17; 8- 

A£^/r^^(^i IL 2. 14. 

Mènalus IL 4. 33. 

Manoba il. 8. 46. 

Maotici I, 2^ 50. & 21. 5. 

Maeotidae L 22. 6. 

Maeotisl. i. 30. & 33. 2. 17. j. 
1. 20. 39. &49. 22. 2. II. I. jz/ 
& 12. &15.&24;. 9. 4. 

Magnefia IL 4. 1 3. & 1 9.' * 

Magnumpromonf.lll. i'38r&4o^ 
Y Magnai. 
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Magrtus portut L «5. a4« 

Magrada m.ii.^JT^ , 

Majusll.S. 30* 

MalacailL 8m4& 

Malea il. 4.6 ^.afiiE 6^9. 9.c6^« 

Maliacus finus 1I.4.(^9, 

MdlloA. :r3^6. 

Afo»/^ I. 17. 16. & i8. 

Maratbon IL 4. 4^. 

Maratbos I. 12. 39. 

Maratbuja IL 9. Sé. 

il^tfr^ 1. 1. 6. 

Mariana colonia M.!^ i^^. 

Mariana fojfa IL 57.: «2. 

Mariandyni L 2. j 8. & 19. I, & 

20, II. IL 9*ll:J. 

Maritima IL 7. 2i. . 
Maronia IL 2. «So. 
7WÌ2rj IL I..94. & 9. io. 
Martius Narbò IL 7. ii» 

-^^^^AaI^*iJ4* 
Maffilia IL7.^i)0^&9. i<4o. 

Maffilienfesll.^ . 17. 

Ma/iufia II :2.c 57,*& 72. 

Af j/^r Hypanios. 11^ i ^47, 

Matrini L 2. 27. 

A^/r/;^x/iIL6.à8. 

Mauri L^. 16, 

Mauritania L 5.;}«;bj8a 6*^.ìIIL 

20. i« 
Maufoleum L 1-6. 15* 
Maufolmh 16.J15. 
Mearus IIL i-:)é5. 
M^cyberna ILiJ* 6. 
Mecybern^uufitMUì IL.3.4ài6fc7« 
M€Jama< il. 6.6q. 
MegarAlhé^.2^€^Jk\^Zi 



Megarenfei L .19. 22. 6c 27. IL 

4-55- 
Megaris ngio II. 4. :f4,>k 24. 

Megaris urbi IL 9. 1 c8. 

Meìancblani I. 2!0.47.U. j,9Z, 

iWifto 1. 14* i. n.2- 74* 

Meìibeea II. 3- i j.& .14, 

A^//i I. IO. 16. 

Meìita II. 9. 123. 

Mellaria IL 8. 5j6. 

Aff/ai li. 9. 71. 

Melfiagum lìh J. 18. 

Memphis l.xo.y^. 

Mende li. 2. ioj{. 

Mende fium I. la 84. 

Menelauslh 9. J7. 

Meninx II. 9. 46. 

Atrcurii from L 7. 4. 

Mercurim II. 4. 79. 

Merìdie^ I. 1.5. 

Afi^r^^I. IO. 8. IlL 15. I, 

M/ff^r.IlL if. 29" 

MefembriaW. 2. 44. 

Mefopoiamia 1. I2..3. 

Mejfana IL 9. io8. 

MeffenelL/^. zj. 

Meffenia II. 4. 1 5. & 27* 

Mefjenii IL 4. 77, 

Af^tfn.7 J4. 

Metagonium L 7. i. 

Metapontum II. 6. ' 5 j. 

Metaurum Ilio. 58. 

Metauruslh 6»2i* 
Metellus Ceter m. 7. 6. 

Metbone II. 4. 27. 
Metbymna IL 9. 24. 
M/g^/ L 20. I5#& j6. il^2.»40. 
Miletus L 17. 3. 

Minerva 
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Minerval. 7. li. 
Minerva prom. II. 6, 6 ji 
Minio\\.6.yu 
Miniuslll. i. 51. 
MinotaurusM. 9. 81. 
Minturnalhó. 6^. 
Minyal. 19. io. Il* 4. 40. 
Mifenumprom.W. ò. 66. 
Manu III. 3. 2}* 
MàsrhV 10.46. 
Monda IIL i. 45. 
Monumentum regia gentis i. 6. 

9- 
Mopfusl, 14. IO. 2c 17. IO. 

Marini III, 2. 46. 

Mofchi l. 2. j6. & 20. 41. III. 6. 

IO. 

Mojfyni I. 20. 24. 
Mulucha I. 5. 4* & 25. 
Mundus I. I. I. III. I. I ^. 
Mt;ò$ S^^t®^lll. 14- 12. 
Mufail. j. 17. 
Muf agora Ih 9.89. 
Mutinalló.^g. 
Mycena II. 4. 25. 
Myconos II. 9. 75. 
Myndus I. 16. 1,7. 
Myriandros l. 12 38. 
Myrina l. 18.4. 
Myrinm I. 1 8. 3; 
Myrlea I. 19. 19. 
Myrmecion II. i. i6- 
Myrtililll. 1.39. 
Myrtoumpelagusil. 4* 2. & 9. 65. 
JWX/^ I. iB. 2. 
jkQyfai Olympus 1 1 9. 1 3. 
MyJiialV 6. sa. ^' ' 
Mytilfne li. 9, 24* 



N-41*tfr I. 6. n. 

Nana/a ili. i. 77. 

iViir ii.^. 12. & 13, 

ì^aròolt.j. 12. & ?^ 

Narionenfis Gallia II. 7. 5- 

Narona u. 5. io. 

A^tf//>& IL ò. 19. 

Naumacbos 11.'^. 88. 

NaupaSos II. 4. J4. 

Nau/iatbmos \. g; 10. 

iVÌJXw 11.9. 76. 

Neapolnl. 7.v2.&i6.i8.Il 6.6^^. 

Neiisllt i. 51* 

Nemaufm II. 7. 8. 

Nemefis ii. 4. 49. 

Nepos ni. 7. 5. & 15. 27. 

Neptunifanum I^ 1 9. 2 2* U. 4. 5,8» 

Neptum te^pl^mlh^.fi: ' 

NeptunuslÙ^.'z^*^^ ' ' 

iWr/V III. i.'57V' 

Neritosii^g.èy. 

Ne/ps II. 9. 60. 

Nejlosii 2. 12.& 86. 

Neuriu. 1.52. & 92. 

Nicaaii.y.i^. 

Nichul IIL 16. 4. 

Nigritah^. 17. III. 19. 2. 

iV/7«i 1. 1. ji. & 3 J.& 35. 2.1ii 
& 1 2. & 44. 4. 1. & 14, la 
5. & 7.85 84. il.. i.'58.9. 37;& 
42. III. 14.14.15.2.1©. j.&^. 

Nipbates i. 15. io. ' ' ' 

Nifyros IL 9. 73. 

iVir^tfllL 1. 6*. 

Nomadei 
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Namades ii. i. 30. & 52. & 74. 
Nomadei Scytba ni. 6. 8. 
Nojirà aquora I. 2. io. 
Nofìra litora I. 3. aj, 
NoJlra maria I. a. 37. & 1 5. 1 1* 

li. 8. 59. III. 13.29; 
Noftrum /return III. 29. 14. ^ 
Nojlrum mare I. i.24.&3^«2.& 

5.2.& 10.5. II. 1.1.&57. 7. 

4.8. 7.& i$.& 18. IH, f . I. 
Nojlrum pelagùi I. 4. 30. 
Numana II. 6. 36. 
Numantiaii.S. 21. 
Numida I. 4. 1 6, 
Numidia 1. 6. i. 
N^pnpba II. i. 23. 
Nymphaui fpecus II. 1. 22, 
A» ni. 11,28. 

O. 

0/3Sfl«« III- 8. 57. 
Oilivienisji. ni 1.51. 
Occidens vel occafùs I. i. 4. 
Ofw«/ o^/«/w III. 15. 23. 
Oceanus 1. 1. 1 4- & 5. 16. III. 1. 3. 
Offavanorum colonia, II. 7- 16. 
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PREFACE. 



We live in times when everything is made pleasant to our young folks, when 
the very commonest toys bave an elegance, refinement, and ehiboration about 
them, such as render them more fit for a permanent habitation under a glass 
case than for the hard usage of the nursery ; these are the days of walking and 
growling bears, talking and swimming doUs, and mechanical puppies, the young 
autocrats of the nursery will bave nothing to say to the old-fashioned uncouth 
playthings that were the solace and comfort of our childhood's days, and when 
our little ones, passing beyond the range of their fond parents* influence, find 
their way to school, their lines surcly are even then in pleasant places. The 
awful days of " hall-swipes," mouldy bread and cheese, tou'gh, stringed meat, 
and watery rice pudding, have gone for ever ; our children fare so well away 
from US that the unvarnished simplicity of their parents* table, as submitted to 
their royal highnesses when home for the holidays, is a matter for supreme 
contempt and disparaging scorn. The muscular development of our boys is 
fostered by gymnasiums, swimming-baths, cricket-grounds, rowing-clubs, car- 
penters' shops, racket-cóurts, riding and bicycling parties, ali most- excellent 
things in their way ; while their minds are stimulated into activity by lavish 
prizes, scholarships and exhibitions ; our girls too, learn the arts, sciences, and 
^ccomplishments of modem civilised life in comfortable school-homes, where ali 
the surroundings are dainty and elcgant to the highest degree, where almost 
every want that can fili a school-girl's heart is more than amply supplied. 

Ali this is very pleasant to those who are the recipients of such delicate 
attentions, but I am very much afraid that we are too good to our young folks, 
and that in our excessive love and consideration for them we run a good chance 
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of spoiling them. However, I have lived long enough to know that it is of no 
use to tiy and pulì against a stream, and that it is pleasanter by far to draw in 
the oars and to subside cosily into the stern of the boat, allowing oneself to glide 
easily and lazily along with the current. In this book then I am going with the 
Btream, I am going to make an additional attempt to add to the pleasure and 
happiness of our young people. 

Without casting any disparagement upon the labours of my predecessors, 
as I look back to the recoUections of my boyhood, I must say that the text- 
books which we had to study contrived to convey their information in the driest 
possible way. I recali with a shudder the dismal doggrel verses, and the unin- 
telligible paragraphs of the Latin and Greek grammars which we had to commit 
to memory by wholesale. History, geography, literature (so far as we learned 
any of these at ali) were rendered equally unattractive, and equally unintelligible, 
by reason of the class-books, which were made up of dry statistics and abstract 
propositions. Times are altered now, common sense has come to the fore, our 
school-books are full of life, animation, and interest, and the work of instruction 
goes on merrily enough. Educational pills as of yore havé to be swallowed, but 
they are so deftly and artfully covered with a luscious coating of sugar, that they 
slip down with the greatest ease. May I therefore, as entering into the spirit of 
the times, bespeak fayour for this book, which is an attempt to make the study 
of geography interesting as well as instructive. 

Of course I do not expect to please ali my critics, from whom however in 
times past I have received the most considerate treatment. Some may take 
exccption to the fairy element, others may say that the jokes are weak, and poor, 
and very very old (a true bill I most humbly confess), some may complain of the 
number of dry statistics, others may blame me for not having more, one kind 
friend may applaud, and another equally kind, may condemn. However, as the 
book is finished, it must go forth to its fate, 

** Cras ingens iterabimus aequor," 

and I must leave its ultimate destiny to be decided by those who are wiser and 
abler than myself 

It lias cost me a great deal of trouble, and some of the hardest reading that 
I have ever done in my life. Many of the places and countries herein described 
I have visìtcd for myself, but I have been very chary of trusting to my own 
rccollcctions, nor as a general rule do I find it expedient to evolve facts outof 
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my own inner consciousness, and so I bave availed myself without scruple of the 
labours of others, consulting the writings of ali those who bave had occasiòn to 
visit and to describe the scenes I have depicted. As well might you ask the 
bees on their return to the hive with their bread and honey to enumerate the 
flowers from whence they have derived their spoil, as expect me to give a detailed 
account of the many writers who have helped me in the construction of this book. 
By and by, if anyone follows in my wake, I hope that this book wijl do the 
same kindly part by him, as the lively and amusing authors I have consulted 
have done by me. 

. May I say that this geography will be made more interesting and instructive 
ìf maps and plans of the countries and cities mentioned are freely used. Bae- 
deker, Murray, and Bradshaw have admirable sketch-màps of the chief European 
towns, and in these days of Constant travelling their handbooks are always ready 
at hand. I hope most fervently that the object of the book will be attained, and 
that the young people for whom I mainly write will find that I have made their 
studies easier and pleasanter. I like to surround myself with bright happy faces, 
and when I have been toiling over this book in the silent hours of the night, in 
the quiet solitude of my study, I have cheered myself with the thought of the 
pleasure it would bring to my dear young friends, who would slip on the electric 
boots, or take a journey with us on our wishing-carpet, and thoroughly enjoy our 
make-believe travels. I must say no more, or I shall be rightly accused of 
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CHAPTER I. 
OUR MAKE-BELIEVE TRAVELg. 

S I think it is qulte time we began to think of 
improving our minds, you and I, my dear little 
Ethel, are going each morning to bave a pleasant 
make-believe joumey. 

We are going to leave our dear home, and 
wander about to see what we can of the great 
world around us. 

Sometimes we shall make-believe to go by steam- 
boat, sometimes in a comfortable first-class carriage of 
a railway train, and sometimes with a funny hop-skip- 
and-jump we shall fìnd ourselves ali at once a long 
way off from where we were last 
I hope you will like this kind of . travelling. There will be no need of 
packing, no trouble and bother about getting up very early in the morning 
to rush to the station before breakfast ; there will be no dressing in the dark 
by candlelight, no shaking for hours in the slow dusty trains like the people 
in the picture on the next page, no tossing up and down on the blue sea until 
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our heads tum giddy, and we wish ourselves back again on land. We shall 
sit cosily in our chairs, indoors if the weather is cold, and out of doors if the 
weather is warm, undemeath the shady trees and amongst the bright flowers, 
with the bees busily humming around us as they gather their honey, and the 
birds singing their sweet songs, and with our maps and pictures before us, we 
shali have many a happy hour together, and see many curious people, and 
many strange things, and leam a great deal of the wonderful world around us. 




THE WAY THEY TRAVEL IN ENGLAND. 



The world in which we live \s a very big place, and if you were to set out 
to walk over it, you would have to go on walking until you would be completely 
tired out, and even then you would only have gone a very short way. 

As we look out of the window the world does not seeftì very large ; 
but if you walk as far as you can see, you will stili find the world stretching 
farther and farther away. 

Look at this ball I hold in my hand. This is the shape of the world ; 
round like the moon we see sometimes in the sky, and.like the sun. 

We are not now going ali round the world — that would take us too 
long, and tire us out too much; we are going to ramble in a part of the 
world, called Europe. 

Here is a picture of it, called a map. The green part is the water, the 
other part is the land. Each separate country, as you see, has its own colour, 
so that we can teli one district. from another at a moment's glance. Those 
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little zig-zag lines are the rivers ; those dark spots, something like hairy 
caterpillars, are the mountains; and those names written on the map are the 
names of the countries and their principal towns. 
The top of the map is called the North. 
The bottom is called the South. 
This part on our left hand is called the West. 
This on the right hand is called the East. 

Of course outside this map there are a great many other countries, 
which perhaps we shall visit some day on our make-believe travels. We 
have, however, got quite enough to do for the present to visit ali the places 
mentioned in the map lying before us. 

Here is a list of the countries we have to explore. Let us hope that 
when we come home again after our long excursions that we shall not be 
quite tired out 

England Belgium Turkey 

Wajes Holland Russia 

Scotland Germany Norwajr 

Ireland Switzerland Sweden 

France Italy Denmark 

Spain Austria Iceland 

Portugal Greece Home again. 

Shall we not know a great deal if we can remember ali that we have 
seen in these countries? And in the long evenings when you and I, and 
mamma and Jack, to say nothing of the puppies and the kittens, come and 
nestle cosily beside the warm bright fire, will we not have plent) to talk 
about ? 




THE LAND'S END, 
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CHAPTER II. 
ENGLAND. 

EFORE we go anywhere else, we must first have 
a look at our own dear native land. 

Many people pack up their boxes and trunks, 
and rush off to see other countries, without 
knowing anything about the land in which the^ 
live. They can teli long stories of what they have 
seen in Italy and France; but when you come to ask 
them about their own country, they cannot say anything. 
We wiU take care, my little one, not to be like them. 
What is the name of the country in which we live ? 
It is called England, and when Scotland and Wales are 
addcd to it, it goes by the name of Great Britain. 

Now look for it on the map. Here it is on the left band. You 
wlU notìce that the water goes ali around it ; it is therefore called an island. 
Wc are not going to speak of the whole island, however, just at present 
By-and-by we shall visit Scotland and Wales. We must keep just now only 
to England. 

Does it not look a tìny place.? It is only 400 miles long, and 360 
miles broad ; yet it is very dear to us, because it is our home. Although 
it is so small, English people have found their way ali over the world. 
England is a great motherland. She has many children in places called 
Colonics, ali of which look up to her with love and respect, as they have 
sprung from her. 

It is the richest kingdom in the world, and it ìs generally said that 
the English soldiers are the bravest anywhere to be found. Of course, 
evcry one lovcs his own land the best ; so every English child should be 
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fond and proud of Old England. When you grow bigger, and perhaps 
go abroad to see the wide world as it really is, and not as we are now 
seeing it in our make-believe travels, you will be glad to get back to your 
own land. 

Other countries may be more beautiful, but— 

" There is no place like home, 
Sweet, sweet, home*" 

What kind of a country is England to live in ì 

I think that it is a very pleasant country. Some countries are very hot, 
so that half the day you can do nothing but He on a couch and try to 
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get cool ; others are very cold, so that you have to go about wrapped up 
in furs and thick skins, and even then cannot keep warm. Some have 
very little rain, so that everything gets dried up ; others have so much 
rain that it is like living in a perpetuai shower-bath, and you never dare 
venture out without an umbrella. England is between ali these. Sometimes 
we have very warm days, when we can sit out of doors, and play amongst 
the hay, and pic-nic in the woods, or jump into a boat and have a 
pleasant row up the river, catching the greedy perch and chubb, or diving 
overboard into the cool water ; at other times we have very cold days, when 
nothing will keep us warm but a roaring fire if we stay indoors, and running 
about if we go out of doors. Then we can skate and slide, and make snow 
men, and have battles with snow-balls. Then, again, we have very wet days, 
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when we cannot go out, but have to stop at home and read good books, 
and sew and stitch and dam, if we are girls, and mend papa's chairs 
and make boats, and ali kinds of useful odds and ends for mamma, if 
we are boys. 

So you see ihat there is always plenty for busy hands and thoughtful 
brains to do, and we should be as happy as the day is long, and never 
grumble about the weather. 

England is a very pretty country. It has few high mountains, and 
not many lakes, but it is very beautiful. 

How pleasant the green lanes and the soft meadows are to wander 
in I What fun it is to pick the wild flowers, and the ferns in the forests, and 
when autumn comes on, to gather the blackberries that hang so thickly 
on the hedges! How sweetly the nightingale, the lark, the thrush, and 
the cuckoo sing; and then how delicious it is to go and tumble amidst the 
new-mown hay, to gather the buttercups and daisies, to watch the cows 
being milked, and the chickens being fed ! Ah ! England is a pleasant 
country to live in. 

And what are the people like.' 

I think they are very nice people. 

They have broad shoulders and ruddy cheeks, and very often blue eyes 
and fair hair. Sometimes, however, they are dark, for the English nation 
is made up of several other nations. 

The Normans, the Danes, the old Britons, the Saxons, the Romans, ali 
go together to make up an Englishman. 

Englishmen, as a mie, do not talk very much, except when they are 
with those whom they know very well. Bi^t you can generally believe 
what they say, for they fear God and love the truth. They are very fond 
of good eating and drinking, when they can get it. They enjoy games and 
ali kinds of sports, such as fishìng, hunting, and shooting. They are 
very busy people, and London, their great city, is the busiest city in 
the world. 

Of course there are many naughty people in England ; but yet, as a 
mie, Englishmen love their Church and their God, and keep the Lord's 
Day holy. Nearly ali shops, places of amusement, and places of business, 
are shut on Sunday. 

But now it is time that we go and visit some of the great towns and 
sights of England. 
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London. 

Here we are at London, the largest city in the whole world. It ìs 
many miles round. If you drive in a carriage, or go by train, you will see 
house after house, and Street after Street, until your eyes quite ache with 
seeing them. To show you how large London is, I must teli you that if 
you were to roll into one the three next largest cities of Europe — Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Constantinople — ^you would not have so many people as 
there are in London. 

This part, where we are now, is called the City. See those high warehouses, 
those grand buildings, built of solid stone-^these are used by the merchants 
for their places of business. 

Ff om . the spot we are standing upon you can see the river Thames. 
What numbers of ships ! What are they ali collected together for ì They 
go to far-off lands, and cafry things from England which they sell, and 
then buy other things to bring back ; as, for instance, a ship will go with 
glass beads, or iron rails, or cotton goods, and come back with spices, 
cocoa-nuts, pepper, oranges, and ali kinds of different things that are grown 
in foreign lands. 

When merchandis^ is taken out of Ertgland, it is said to be exported ; 
when it is brought into England, it is said to be imported. . 

Can you see that beautiful chufch towering far above ali the houses.V 
That is St FauFs Cathedral, the largest church in 
London. It was built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
on the spot where stood the old cathedral that was 
destroyed in the Great Fife of London, that burnt 
up the greater part of the city. That tali pillar, 
ending in a gold flame, is the Monument that 
marks the place where the fire commenced. It 
^^^^^^ began in Pudding Lane and ended at Pie Corner. 
THE RivER-siDE, LONDON. ^" ^^^ ^^^ '3,200 houses wcrc dcstroycd, and 89 

churches 5 200,000 people were rendered homeless. 
This terrible fire came after the awful Plague which had carried off over 
100,000 persons, so that the two years 1665 and 1666 were years of great 
trouble for London. 

On the banks of the river you can see the Tower, where so many people 
have been imprisoned, and afterwards had their heads cut off. They show 
you the axe and the block used at the executions, amongst the curiosities of 
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the place. It was there that the two dear little princes were smothered in 
their bed at night by wicked men. 

We will now talee this steamer, and go up the Thames to Westminster 
Bridge. Do you see that high wall along the river side ì That is called the 
Embankment. By-and-by, when the trees grow larger, and shops are built 
along the side, it will be the prettiest and pleasantest and gayest walk in 
ali London. Now we are coming in view of the Houses of Parliament, where 
the Lords and Commorls meet together to talk over the affairs of the nation, 
and to pass laws to keep everything in order. On the other side you can 
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see St. Thomas' Hospital, where the poor who cannot aflbrd to pay for a 
doctor are takcn in and cared for, until they are well again. There are several 
hospitals like it in London, the largest of which are St. Bartholomew's, St. 
George's, Guy's, and King*s College. 
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And now let us xome up from the steamer, and pass along the side of 
the Houses of Parliament. Notice that beautiful church on the left ; that is 
Westminster Abbey, where the kings and queens of England are crowned, 
and where they are buried when they die. If you enter in and look around 
you, you will see the walls covered with marble statues and busts of ali the 
great Englishmen you read of in history, many of whom are also resting 
here, as the names.on the stones will teli you. 

And now let us jump into this omnibus. If you promise to be very stili, 
and not to fidget, you may come with papa on to the top. We are now 
passing through Parliament Street to Whitehall, going by the Horse Guards, 
where two soldiers on horseback stand in two funny little boxes, and at last 
arriving at Trafalgar Square, where there is a high column, raised to the 
memory of a brave sailor called Nelson, who won many a sea-fight for Old 
England in former days. We now go up Regent Street, where the best shops 
in London are to be seen. Look at the number of handsome carriages and 
fine horses passing backwards and forwards, and the nicely dressed ladies and 
gentlemen walking on the pavement. Notice the beautiful things in the 
shop-windows — the silks, satins, and lovely jewellery. Truly, England must 
be a very rich country. 

And here we will get down and walk to Regent's Park, where I wish to 
show you the Zoological Gardens. 

Do not be afraid, the lion's and tigers will not hurt you ; they are only 
growling and roaring, poor things, because they want their dinner : those thiclc 
bars prevent them from biting people. Is it not wonderful to see such a 
number of birds and beasts ? Here are collected bears, tigers, elephants, 
monkeys, giraffes, ostriches, eagles, owls, snakes, seals, and sea-lions, besides 
numbers of others we have not time to mention. They have ali come from 
distant countries, and are only kept alive in this cold climate of ours by their 
keepers taking great care of them. 

And now, while we are sitting down to have some lunch, I will teli you 
a story of something that happened here. 

You must know that to feed these animals a great deal of meat has to 
be brought into these gardens ; and, as the meat we eat ourselves, beef and 
mutton, would cost too much, the animals are fed on the flesh of horses 
which are too old for work, and are brought into the gardens, killed, and then 
given to the lions and tigers. 

One day a poor cabman came to the gardens, and told the superìntendent 
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that he had a favourite borse which was getting too feeble for the hard work 
of the streets, and he thought that it would be a mercy to put an end to its 
life. He shrank from sending it to the slaughter-house, because strangers 
might put the poor beast to great pain ; he would, however, send it to the 
gardens, as he was told that ali the horses that were killed there were* 
despatched with as little suffering as possible. His offer was accepted ; and 
one morning he comes to the gardens, bringing poor old Tommy, his favourite 
borse. The superintendent looks at the borse,- and says, " Why, we need not 
kill bim at ali ; well fed and properly treated, be will be able to do light 
work for us for years. If you leave bim with us, we will take care of your 
old friend." 

The offer was accepted with joy by the cabman, as be could not bear 
to think of bis faithful Tommy being put to death even in a painless way.. 
Accordingly, he went home, leaving his old borse with bis new friends. 

A few days passed and Sunday carne, and there were the cabman and 
his wife to see how Tommy fared. He went up to the old borse, and kissed 
bis nose, and brought out of his pocket pieces of bread, biscuits, and lumps 
of sugar, with which he fed his dear old friend. And regularly every Sunday 
for years did this kind-hearted cabby and his wife come to the Zoologica! 
Gardens to pay their weekly visit to Tommy, who, I need not teli you, was 
always on the look-out for Sunday to come round. 

One morning poor old Tommy died, His master came and had one last 
look at bim, and turned away sobbing, as if he had lost a child. I sbould 
dearly bave liked to know this old man, for I am sure he was very good, 
having such a loving and compassionate heart for a poor duiiib animai. 

Always, my dear little one, be kind to the poor things that cannot take 
care of themselves. 

But now, as you seem to bave finished your lunch, we must be moving on. 

Here we are at Hyde Park. Look at ali the carriages one after the 
other in single file, as if going to a funeral. I sbould like to go faster, would 
not you ? These are ali the great people up for the London season, who are 
taking the air, and judging from the lazy way in which their carriages move, 
it wants a great deal of taking. See the gentlemen raising their bats. The 
Princess of Wales, who is such a universal favourite, bas just driven past. 
On the other side notice the riders on lively, spirited horses, trotting and 
galloping over a narrow strip of ground called Rotteti Row, What numbers 
of gaily dressed people are sitting on the chairs by the side of the drives ! 
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Look, too, at the beds full of bright, pretty flowers. Is not this one of the 
sights of London ? 

But ali London is not like this. As it is the richest city in the world, so 
it is the poofest. Here you see nothing but joy and happiness, fine horses 
and elegfant carriages, grand houses and lovely flowers. Come with me and 
look down this Street* I dare not go into any of the houses, for I should have 
my pockets picked, and my watch stolen. The people here are wretchedly 
poor. They live crowded together, a great many in one house, nay, in one 
room. See that poor little ragged boy; he looks half-starved, and is gazing 
with a wistful eye at the bun you have in your hand. Let us take him to 
yonder baker's and give him a piece of bread. See the poor boy eat ; is he 
not hungry ? Shall we not enjoy our own dinner to-night ali the more because 
we have done an act of kindness to some one ? Poor boy, he does not often 
hear a kind, gentle word, and his eyes are full of tears as he thanks us and 
goes his way. 

How do the people of London amuse themselves? 

There are a great many theatres ; there are also the Crystal Palace and 
the Alexandra Palace, where ali kinds of amusements go on, aiid where it 
is so easy to spend a happy day. Then there is the Polytechnic, where they 
show you the diving-bell, and the magic-lantern ; and Madame Tussaud's, 
where you see a wonderful collection of wax figures, that give you a start 
when you first see them, they are so like life. There are also museums, concert 
rooms, picture galleries ; and if you want to enjoy yourself out of doors, you 
can go up the river to Richmond, and see Hampton Court and Kew Gardetis^ 
or go to beautiful Epping Foresta and have a pleasant picnic under the grand 
old trees at High Beech. 

But now I am tired of talking, and you are tired, too ; so we will go to 
' bed, to start away for somewhere else to-morrow. 

What a beautiful morning it is I How nice it is to get up fresh ! 

I am now going to take you down to Oxford^ to show you one of the 
prettiest sights of England. 

What a bustle there is at the station ! Off we go, puff, puff, puff. Look 
out there ; that is Windsor Castle, where the Queen often stays. It is such a 
splendid place ! Do you see the great flag flying ì That is to teli us that the 
Queen is there. Her name is Victoria ; and her eldest son, who may one day 
be king, is named Albert Edward. 
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See the river Thames winding about; this tells us we are getting near 
to our joumey's end. 




WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Oxford. 

Is ìt not a beautiful place ? Look at ali those grand old buildings ; 
they are called colleges. Young men go and live there, after they bave left 
school, for three or four years, to finish their education. You can see a great 
many of them walking about with a funny looking cap on their heads, and a 
little black gown on their shoulders. 

Now come inside this college gate. I am going to take you to see a 
friend of mine*. 

What comfortable rooms! Must it not be nice to bave such a pleasant 
place ali to oneself ? What easy chairs, and cosy sofas, and gay flowers in 
the Windows ! How kind our friend is, and what a capital lunch he is ordering 
up from the college buttery! 

We must go on. This large room with the pictures ali round the walls, 
and the long tables down the centre, is the hall, where ali the men dine. Oh, 
what beautiful gardens ! Look at the targets, the lawn-tennis, and the bowls, 
and that group of lazy men lying under the trees smoking and drinking 
claret-cup. Here is the chapel, where prayers are said every night and 
moming ; ali the men are obliged to attend, and a porter stands at the door 
to tick them off as they come in. 
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We will now talee a turn down " the High," and find our way to Christchurch 
Meadows to see the boats. 

Ah! I knew you would like thìs. Do you see those big barges by the 
side of the river ? They belong to the different coUeges. The flag flying tells 
you to which especial college they belong. How snug they are inside, with 
sofas and easy chairs, papers and writing materials. How pleasant to sit bere 
and dream on the water! 

What a gay sight the river is ! Did you ever see anything so pretty ? 
Look at the yachts cruising up and down, the wind filling their sails until 
they look like big swans on the water. Those flat-bottomed boats are called 
punts. How comfortable they look ! See those lazy men lying on cushions and 
reading, with bull terriers by their side, while a companion pushes them along 
with a pole put into the water. They are going to a quiet stream called the 
Cherwell, to anchor under the trees. 

That large boat is called a tub. It is very safe, and cannot upset very 
easily. But look there at those slight elegant boats shooting so fast through 
the water, rowed by eight strong men. Those are the College Eights. They 
are going down the river to bave a race. Let us jump into this punt dose 
at hand, and go across to the other side of the river. What a number of 
young men ! These are the members of the different colleges, going up 
the banks to run with their own boats, and cheer them on when racing. 

As you look along the side of the banks you see that there is a large 
number of boats one behind the other. What a funny way of racing! The 
river is too narrow for ali to race abreast, so they place one boat behind 
another, and try to run into each other. This is called "making a bump." 
Every boat that is bumped has to go down a place, and as the races 
go on every night for a week, the boats change places a great deal. The 
boat that at the end of the races is the first, is called "the head of the 
river." 

There is the first gun. See them ali leaning forward ready to start! 
" Are you ready ? " is the cry. The gun is fired again ; they are off. Listen 
to the cries of the men on the bank as they run with the boats, cheering 
their own collie crews, and bidding them row their best Look how one 
boat has run right into another, which will bave to start behind another 
night Ah ! there is a boat upset. Do not be frightened, they can ali swim ; 
and bere they are, coming out of the water like drowned rats, but laughing 
merrìly. What fun it ali is ! 
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But now we must leave the pleasant river and find our way back to 
the station. Do you notice those large waggonettes drawn by four horses, 
and full of a merry party of men dressed in white flannels? Those are the 
cricketers going out to the college grounds to play a match. 

It is not ali play at Oxford. The students, many of them, work very 
hard, and have a great many examinations to pass. Some of the most 
clever men of England have been educated bere and at Cambridge, the 
sister university of Oxford. 

Now shut your eyes for a monrient and open them again. What is this 
large town we are ini This is Liverpool, the great port for the cotton 
manufactures. Its magnificent docks, fifty-four in number, extend along the 
river Mersey for five miles. It is the greatest port in the world, exporting 
goods in one year to the value of over ;f 100,000,000. Its population three 
hundred years ago was 690, now it is 700,000! We have not much time to 
spare, but I must take you down to the docks that He ali along the Mersey. 
Here are splendid ships from ali parts of the world. It is from bere that 
the magnificent steamers start for America. 

Here is one that is going to start to-morrow. As I know the captain, 
let US go on board. 

What a beautiful vessel ! You wouid scarcely know that you were on 
board a ship, the saloon looks so comfortable with armchairs, velvet sofas, 
and pianos. 

See, here are the berths! Don't they look cosyì But when you were 
tossing up and down from side to side in the middle of the Atlantic, I dare 
say you would not think them quite so cosy as they seem now. Here are 
the sailors' hammocks swung from the beams of the ship. How the poor 
fellows must roU about on a rough night. 

Look at the cows to give milk during the voyage, and the ducks and 
hens cooped up on the deck. 

Good-bye, Captain ; thank you very much for showing us your ship. We 
wish you a pleasant voyage. 

Before you come down the vessel's side, look down there. Those are the 
great engines that will send the big ship along nearly as fast as a railway 
train. They are beginning to get up steam already: it is time for us to be 
off, or before we can say "Jack Robinson," we should find ourselves in 
America, and that would upset ali our pleasant little arrangements, and 
would never do at ali, at ali. 
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And now before we go and visit another place, I must teli you a little 
more about the land in which we live. 

England is divided into forty counties. We will not troublc about their 
names now ; you can see them ali marked in a map, and when you get a 
little older I bave no doubt you will be able to teli me ali about them. We 
must not fili our heads with too much knowledge at first starting on our 
travels, or there will be very little room left for any more. 

Our country is celebrated for its manufactures, and it will be useful for 
you to know where the chief manufactures are carried on. As I teli you, 
try and follow me on the map. 

Manufactures of England: — 

Cotton^ in Lancashire and Cheshire ; Manchester, Wigan, and Preston 
being the chief centres. 

Woollen goodsy in the West Rìding of Yorkshire ; Lecds and Bradford 
being the two chief towns. Blankcts are made at Witney in Oxfordshire. 
Carpets are made at Kidderminster ; but these carpets, strange to say, are 
what are called " Brussels,'* while the " Kidderminster carpets " are made at 
Brussels. Matters in the carpet business bave got topsy-turvy somehow or 
other. 

Silk, at Spitalfields, and Macclesfield in Cheshire. 

Linen, at Barnsley. 

Watches and Ribbons at Coventry. 

Iron and Hardware^ Wednesbury, Bilston, and Merthyr-Tydvil in Wales. 

Sheffield is noted for its Cutlery. Papa's razors and mamma's scissors 
come from there. Birmingham for its Platcd Goods, 

Eartfwìiware is made at the potteries in Staffordshire. Porcelain China at 
Leeds and at Worcester. 

Lace is made at Honiton and at Nottingham. 

Boots^ ShocSy and Stockings are manufactured at Nottingham, which has 
been said to stand upon other men's legs, in consequence. 

Coals are obtained from a good many districts. We will just name the 
principal ones. 

South Yorkshire. Barnsley, Silkstone, and Clay Cross are the chief 
collieries. The area or extent of this district is lOOO square miles. A farm 
of 600 acres is considered to be a good-sized farm. Well, 600 acres is just 
a square mile, so you are to try and imagine 1000 of these good-sized farms 
ali standing together, and covering through their whole extent great masses 
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of coal, and this will give you some idea of the district of which we are 
speaking. 

Northumberland and Durham, area 800 square miles, Nearly ali the 
coal we use in London comes from this district. You can see the large 
coUiers, most of them steam vessels, passing in hundreds along the Eastern 
coasts. 

South Wales ^ area 1000 square miles. 

South Lancashirey area 600 square miles. 

The Whitehaven mineSy on the coast of Cumberland, go down to the 
depth of 700 feet right under the sea. 

Iron Ore is obtained in South Wales. Merthyr Tydvil is the chief town 
in this district 

Copper mines are to be found in Cornwall. 

Tin is produced in Cornwall and Devon, 

Lecui mines are in Northumberland. 

As England is so surrounded by the sea, it does the largest carrying 
trade in the world. Twenty-two thousand vessels are employed in the 
foreig^ and coasting trade. These vessels are manncd by 250,000 sailors. 

The chief Ports are — London, Liverpool, HuU, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, Swansea, Cardiff. 

The six largest Towns are — 

London^ 4,000,000 inhabitants. It extends for about thirteen miles from 
cast to west, and ten miles from north to south, or 160 square miles. There 
are upwards of 30,000 miles of streets. Every year a large town of the size 
of Southampton, or Bath, with a population of 50,000 souls, is added to 
London ; so fast does it grow. 

Liverpool, 700,000. We have already visited this town. 

Manchester, 500,000. Celebrated for its cotton-spinning and calicò- 
printing. It has upwards of one hundred cotton mills, besides other factories. 

Birminghanty 400,000. One of the busiest places in the world. Here 
they make almost everything under the sun — watch-chains, pencil-cases, 
g^ns, nails, glass beads; and also, I am sorry to say, little idols for the 
poor ignorant Africans. 

Leeds, 280,000. 

Sheffield, 250,000. 

The principal Cathedrals are — 

Canterbury, whose Archbishop is Primate of AH England, and the 

C 
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First Peer of the Realm. It contains the celebrateci shrine of St Thomas-à- 
Becket, and the annour of Edward the Black Prince. 

York, one of the grandest Gothic buildings in the world. 

Ely, by many considered the loveliest of ali English Cathedrals. 

Salisbury, which has a most graceful spire towering 500 feet into the 
air. The loftiest spire in England. 
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Durkam, Lincoln^ and Exeter are also very grand. 

The two great Naval Ports are — 

Portsmouth, where 1000 ships of the line can He at anchor at the same 
ti ne. They stili show you the old Victory, and the very spot on the quarter- 
deck where Lord Nelson foli, when he was shot at the battle of Trafalgar. 
In 1792, a line-of-battle ship, the Royal George, went down in the harbour, 
and 1000 men were drowned. Just off Portsmouth lies the beautiful Isle 
of Wight 

Plymouth, in Devonshire, very strongly fortified. It was from bere that 
the Spanish Armada was first seen. 

The English Fleet is composed of about fifty iron-clads, amongst which 
are some of the finest vessels in the world. The turret ships, Devastation, 
Dreadnought, Thunderer, and Monarch, could by themselves meet the 
navies of six other countries and easily conquer them. There are also 
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450 ships of a different build and character. There are 6o,cxx) men in the 
Brìtish Navy, besides the Reserves. 

The chief Arsenals are Chatham and Woolwich. 

The Amty of England consists of — 



For Home and Colonial 


service 


140,000 


In India, European troops ... 


^ofiQo 


India, Native troops 


... 


100,000 


Militia 


... 1 


140,000 


Volunteers 


... • 


200,000 


The Army Reserve 


Total 


40,000 




690,000 



So you see that there are plenty of strong arms to defend us in time 
of need. 

But now to talee the dry taste of ali this learning out of your mouth, 
we will have a little excursion. Here we are at Yarmouth, on the East 
coast of Norfolk. 




YARMOUTH IN A STORM. 



I have brought you here to show you the herring-boats going out to 
sea. Look at them sailing to their fishing-grounds, with their dark sails 

c 2 
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ali set Here are some retuming, loaded right up to the sides with the 
silvery fish. This is the great market where they sell the herrings, 
and pack them in barrels, having well salted them before they send them 
away. This building is the place where they smoke the fish, and turn them 
into what you are so fond of for breakfast, " Yarmouth Bloaters." 

There is a very amusing way of fishing from the Britannia Pier, which 
we will try. We take a long line, with about three hundred hooks, and we 
bait it with fresh herring, and throw it into the sea, fastening une end to 
the pier. And now we pulì it up. Just look at the fish dangling from the 
hooks: we have about twenty whitings and half a dozen cod. Look, ali 
around us, there are people doing the same thing. Many of them have 
two lines. What will they do with ali their fish ? 

Before we leave the town, I must show you the church of St. Nicholas. 
It is the largest parish church in England. It must be very difficult to 
preach in. 

Do you see that handsome window ì It has been put up to the memory 
of a poor dressmaker, Sarah Martin. How strange that a poor dressmaker 
should have such a beautiful window put up to her memory ! Years ago, 
when the poor prisoners in the gaol had no one to speak to them about 
Jesus Christ, but were flung into prison, and there left to teach each other 
ali manner of sin, this young woman, Sarah Martin, after a great deal of 
trouble, got leave to go in amongst them, to try to lead them to think 
of better things. She was very poor; but after she had earned enough to 
keep herself from starving, she hurried off to the prison to teli the wicked 
men and women shut up there, of their loving Father in heaven, who 
willeth not the death of a sinner. She did so much good : she changed, by 
God's grace, the hearts of many who would never have known of Jesus 
but for her, that when she died, the whole town was full of grief and sorrow. 
And now, as you see, they have put up a beautiful window to the beloved 
memory of this poor humble dressmaker. 

Once more we are speeding fast in a train through the Eastern 
Counties back to London ; and then on we go until we find ourselves at 
the sea-side. 
Brìghton. 

This is the town where the Londoners come for fresh air and a 
change ; and no wonder, too, for is it not a pleasant place ì Before we set 
off on our long travels, we vrill linger here a little time. 
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Here we are by the deep blue sea, dotted with sailing vessels. Across 
the water is France, and in the distance you can see a steamer carrying 
some of our countrymen to pay a visit to the foreìgners. Come down to 
the beach. What a cheerful sight it is ! 

Look! There is a papa reading his paper. Notice the people gathering 
round him — they seem to make him quite cross. He is being asked by one 
man whether he will buy any brandy-balls ; by another whether he will 
bave any shells ; that dark-eyed gipsy has just worried him to bave his 
fortune told ; another offers to him some baby's socks ; an old sailor comes 
up to inquire whether he would like a sail in the Skylark^ that 
pleasure yacht that is about to start, brimful of excursionists. Here is 
a " Punch and Judy/' and not far off a German band. Look at the people 
bathing in the cool fresh sea. How nice it must be ! Watch the dear little 
children paddling in the water with bare legs, or digging holes in the sand. 

Now let US go up these steps and down the Esplanade. See the two 
piers stretching out into the water. That is where the visitors walk up and 
down, listening to the music of the band. What a number of beautiful 
horses and carriages driving about ! And how many large houses there are 
stretching ali along the shore ! 

Let US bave a peep inside the Aquarium, where ali manner of curious 
fishes are kept. Here in this tank full of sea water, are the anemones that 
live on the rocks, and turn the bottom of the sea into a beautiful garden. 
Here are shrimps and prawns, herrings, mackerel, dolphins, porpoises, and 
the pretty sea-divers. Look at the seals, that gaze at you out of their sleepy, 
gentle eyes, and the sea-lions, that always seem to be afflicted with such a 
dreadful cough. We could spend several hours very happily looking at ali 
the wonders. We must, however, get into a fly, and find our way to the 
station, as we bave to set out on our travels again. Do you see that funny 
looking building ? That is the Pavilion, built by King George, who was very 
fond of coming down to Brighton. 

And now I am going to teach you a new way of travelling, which will 
make you open your eyes. You know that we live in the days of wonders, 
and here is a little invention, known as yet only to you and me. Do you 
see this bit of carpet. It is called "a wishing carpet." We bave but to step 
upon it, and then it carries us right away, wherever we wish to go. As 
you bave looked at a balloon sailing in the air, I dare say you bave often 
thought, oh ! how nice to be up there right amongst the clouds. But balloons 
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burst, and men fall from them and get killed ; so that it is not always so 
pleasant a way of travelling as it looks. Besides, when you start, you never 
can teli where the wind will blow you. You may want to go to one place, 
and the wind will carry the balloon to another. Our wishing-carpet, however, 




BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 

is perfcctly safe. We cannot fall over it, we cannot get giddy as we float 
along, and we can go just wherever we like. It is ali make-believe, you 
know ; but stili it is great fun. 

And now, having got to the station, instead of getting into one of those 
dose, dusty carriages, like other people, we will just spread out our 
wishing-carpet, and away we go, right over the heads of ali the lookers-on, 
who wonder how on earth we do it. Now we are sailing over the green 
fields and hop-gardens of Kent and Sussex^ until the smoke tells us we are 
nearing London. See the people, like little flies, the horses and carriages 
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crawHng like snails about the streets, the Thames with its tiny toy-steamers 
puffing up and down. Good-bye, London! We are going far away from 
your smoke and noise. We are now floating over Buckinghamshire. Look 
at the pretty Chiltern Hills ; see the river Avon, running like a Silver thread 
through the green fields, winding past the town of Stratford, where Shakespeare 
was born. Now we sail over Warwick Castle and busy Birmingham, with 
its noisy factories, and the Black Country, where you can see mines, blast- 
furnaces, and numberless railways, like spiders' threads, running ali over the 
district ; then across the wild moorlands of Staffordshire, until we reach 
Chester, with its old-fashioned houses, its Roman walls, and its "rows," 
cut out of the red Sandstone rocks. Sailing a little further on we come 
down to the earth, and get off our wishing-carpet, for we are in Wales. 





CHAPTER III. 
WALES. 

^ S not this a beautiful country ? We could 
almost imagine we were abroad. Look at 
those tali mountains going up into the blue 
sky ; listen to the little streams rushing 
along as they bound down the mountain 
sides, and fall into the lake below. 

There are very few ploughed fields as 
in England, for the Welsh do not grow 
much corn. 

Do you see the dear little ponies, with 
their shaggy coats and long manes, grazing on the hill-sides ? There, too, are 
the sheep. You have heard of Welsh mutton, and have seen the little joints 
hanging up in the shops ; well, there are the sheep before they are turned into 
mutton, feeding so happily far up the mountain. See also the goats that go 
jumping from one crag to another, doing what no tumbler or acrobat could do 
were he ever so clever, with their four feet upon a tiny ledge of rock scarcely 
higgcr than a sixpence. The Welsh are very fond of goats, and they have a 
r^ment called the Welsh Fusiliers, which has a fine old goat, with a very long 
beard, that always marches out with the soldiers when they go on parade. 

We will now get on two of these Welsh ponies, and as we feel in the 
lazy mood will ride up this winding path. Round and round it goes, and 
we find ourselves getting higher and higher, until at last we reach the top 
of a very tali mountain called Snowdon. It is the highest mountain in Wales, 
and is 3571 feet above the sea. Do we not have a pretty view from it? 
Look at those little pools of water, almost like tiny ponds from this distance. 
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Those are the lakes, or " tarns," that abound in Wales ; we can count nearly 
fifty of them. There is the blue sea in the distance, and numbers of other 
mountains ali around. 

People sometimes come up here to see the sun rise ; and though I 




should not care to sleep here at ali the night through, yet I can quite 
understand that if the morning is fine, the sight of the rising sun would be 
very beautiful. 

Now we are down again. The poor old ponies certainly liked coming 
down-hill the best. Being so accustomed to the mountains they do not seem 
inclined to slip at ali. 

Look at those women, with such funny high-peaked hats and red cloaks, 
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somethìng like Old Mother Hubbard in our book of nursery rhymes. They 
are peasant women going to market I will teli you a funny story about 
some of them. 

Many years ago, some French soldiers came in a number of ships, and 
were going to land on the coast of Wales, in order to fight the English. As 
they drew near to the shore, their general saw a large number of people 
drcssed in red coats, standing on the clifTs, and watching his movements with 
great interest* Thinking that they were English soldiers who had come down 
to prevent him from landing, he became frightened, and ordered his ships 
away. 

Who do you think these people were ? Why, nothing but the old Welsh- 
women in their red cloaks, who had come down to see what was going on. 

Don't they talk funnily ? It sounds like gibberish ; but it is capital 
Welsk 

Do you hear that clattering sound ? Look across the lake, and you will 
see a slate quarry in the mountain side. Most of the slates on the roofs of 
our houses come from Wales ; and as the Welsh people so kindly keep the 
wet out of our houses, so they keep the cold out from our bodies by weaving 
nice warm fiannel. You can see large white masses of it lying in yonder 
fields to bleach in the sun. 

Is not that a pretty song the dear little girl with the fair locks is singing } 
It Ì3 a natìonal air, called " Poor Mary Anne ; " her brother is playing upon 
the favourite Welsh instrument, the harp. 

The Welsh are very fond of music, and every year they have a large 
gathering, where they repeat verses, and sing and play beautiful music for 
grand prizes. 

New let US hop-skip-and-jump to Comvay. 

Here ìs a beautiful old castle, one of the finest in England. The 
railway runs through one of its gates. It is on a river of the same name, 
which was fanious for its lovely pearls in the days of the Romans. I don't 
think that if we were to look for ever so long, we should find any now. 

Let US jump into this train. What fun, is it not, being able to travel 
without tickets and luggage, without umbrellas, rugs, and shawls.^ 

Off we go, puff, puff; and here we are at LlandudnOy a pretty sea-side 
place, on a bay like a horseshoe in shape. 

Look, round there to the right is the Great Orme's Head. There is a 
path that goes winding round ; let us find our way along it How grand the 
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view is ! We can see in the distance Bangor and Puffins' Island, so called 
from the sca-birds that build their nests there, and overhanging the sea the 
great tali mountain Pen-Maen-Mawr. There's a hard Welsh word for you! 




THE MENAI STRAITS. 



We are now at Carnarvon, another town with a fine castle. It was here 
that the first Prince of Wales was born. He was afterwards Edward the 
Second. Can you teli me when he was born? In 1284. 

And now we are in the Menai Straits, the piece of water running between 
the island of Anglesea and the coast of Carnarvon. 

Do you see that wonderful bridge that goes across ? It is made to 
carry the heaviest trains, and is so high that large ships can pass under it 
without lowering their masts. It was built in five years, and cost more than 
half a million of money. It is called the Britannia Bridge, and is made of 
thousands of pieces of iron fastened together. We will cross over it and go 
through Anglesea down to Holyhead, and there we shall find a beautiful 
steamer to talee us across St. George's Channel to Ireland. 

Here we are on board. They are getting the steam up, and off we shall 
soon go. Do you hear those people going to the steward and asktng him 
whether it is to be a fine passage ì Poor souls, they are afraid of being 
sea-sick. You and I don't care, do we t We may toss ever so much, we 
shall only laugh ali the merrier, and enjoy the sight of the big waves frolicking 
about, as they foUow one another in their rough play down the Channel. 
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Mr. Steward, talee us down into your cabin and give us something to eat 
before we start, for we are very hungry, having been round Wales to-day. 

The cabin is rather hot and stuffy, so that we will once more get on 
deck. Come with me here on the paddle-box, and while we enjoy the tossing 
about on the blue sea, I will teli you something of the land we are going to 
visit 





CHAPTER IV. 
IRELAND. 

RELAND is called "the Emerald Isle," 
because it is so green. The we^t winds blow- 
ing across from the Atlantic Ocean, bring 
so much rain that the fields are even greener 
than our EngHsh fields; in fact, until you 
go to I reland you do not know what gfreen 
really is. The people, however, are not at ali 
green, for they are very clever and very full 
of wit Thoroughly enjoying a joke, they are 
most sly, and delight in making fun of an 
Englishman, if they get the chance ; so you 
and I must be on our guard when we land. 

The Irish peasants are very poor, and some one once said that he could 
never make out what became of ali the old clothes until he carne to Ireland. 
It strikes one as very funny to see men in the fields dressed in tali hats 
and tail coats, while they drive the plough or hoe the potatoes. 

Talking of dress, see, there is an Irishman standing in the forepart of 
the steamer ; look at him. He has a soft brown hat, with a short day pipe 
stuck into the brim, a grey coat called a frieze (isn't it funny that a coat 
to keep you warm should be called a freeze ?), then a pair of stout corduroy 
breeches, blue stockings, and brogues. What is that peeping out of his coat 
tails ì It is a short thick club, called a shillelagh, with which the Irish, when 
they have nothing better to do, break each others* heads. An Irishman 
likes a fight as much as he does a bit of fun, and he thinks no more of 
cracking a head than he does of cracking a joke. 

The women are often very tali and handsome, with such deep blue eyes. 
They go about with stout red or blue cloaks, and a hood hanging behind, 
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which serves as a covering for the head. Their legs are generally bare, for 
shoes and stockings are quite unfashionable amongst them. The older women 




IRISH GIRL. 



are often mere bundles of rags, with a short day pipe sticking cut You will 
oftcn sce them standing at the doors of the inns, or by the wayside, begging. 
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Thcse poor people live in such funny, tumble-down cabins that our 
English labourers wouid despise. These cabins are as full of animals as a 
toy Noah's arie. There are Paddy and Mrs. Paddy, and ali the little 
Paddies, very often over a dozen of them ; the family donkey, ducks, geese, 
hens. turkeys, cats ; and lastly, but not leastly, the pig, or as Paddy calls him, 
" the jintleman that pays the rint." These ali live very comfortably together. 
I suppose they get used to it, though it's to be hoped the pig is not given 
to grunting in the night. If you were passing by and paid a visit to one 
of these humble cottages, the good-hearted people, poor though they would 
bc, would make you take a sip of whisky, and then some potatoes and 
butter-milk, the favourite national food. 

Instead of living on bread and bacon, and other good things such as we 
do, the Irish poor live almost entirely upon potatoes : and this in the year 
1846 brought them most intense suffering. 

The potatoes were springing up from the ground, strong and healthy 
plants, and one moming were suddenly stricken with a deadly disease, became 
in two or three days thoroughly corrupted, sending forth such a dreadful 
smeli that it was impossible to go into the fields, and of course were utterly 
unfit for food. 

Thousands and thousands were left without anything to eat, It was 
most sad to go about the country and see the poor people dying of want 

Sometimes a cottage would seem very stili and quiet, the blue smoke 
would no longer curi out of the chimney from the peat burning upon the 
hearth, and the neighbours, curious to know the cause of this great stillness, 
would go and open the door, and to their horror they would see a whole 
family, young and old, lying on the floor dead, starved to death. The poor 
peasants would fall down dead on the wayside on their road to the work- 
house for relief. 

The English sent large quantities of provisions to feed these starving 
people. On their way across country to the centrai storehouses these provisions 
had to be guarded by armed soldiers, and the half-dead peasants would come^ 
out of their cottages as the carts went by, and with tears and piteous suppli- 
cations pray for even one handful of meal, to keep them from utter starvation. 

You have no idea, my dear little one, of figures ; but stili I must make 
use of them to show you how awful this time of trouble was. 

Six hundred thousand died of this dreadful famine. 

Pive hundred thousand fled to England in three years. 
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Over 2,ooo,cxx), in the space of fourteen years, emigrated to America and 
the British colonies. 

These poor people that were thus driven by want and distress from their 
native land, were most kind to those that were left behind, and, rapidly making 
money in their new country, managed to send every year hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to help their suffering relations to follow them to their far-off homes. 

But now I see we are entering Dublin Bay, and are getting near to Kings- 
town, which was once called Dunleary ; but when visited by King George IV. 
changed its name, as people do when they get married, for the better. 

This is the favourite seaside place of the good people of Dublin. Do you 
see the beautiful houses running along the shore ? It must be very pleasant 
to leave the city and come here for a change. 

And now we come up Jo the side of the quay, and are once more on land. 




THE LOW-BACKED CAR. 



We are about six miles from Dublin, and can go either by train or drive. 
I think we will drive. 

Do you see that funny looking cart ? That is called an Irish car. We will 
hail the driver, that rough-looking man with the shocking bad hat. 

" Pat, do you think you can take us into Dublin ? " 

"The top of the mornin' to your honour. Can I take you into Dublin, is it ? 
Jist step inside this illegant car, and FU rowl you and the purty darlint right up 
to the Castle in the three quarthers." 
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He says he will take you and me — you, I suppose, are " the purty darlint " 
— up to Dublin Castle in three quarters of an hour. 

Although we cannot say much for his horse, we will see whether our friend 
can be as good as his word. 

Hold on tight The natives can ride safely without holding on ; but this is 
our first trial of an Irish car, so we must be carcful. 

Is not this beautiful, this Bay of Dublin? It is often compared to the famous 
Bay of Naples, which we will some day see. Look at the splendid houses along 
the shore, the steamers and fìshing boats, and merchantmen tacking from 
shore to shore on their way up or down. On we go: our honest car driver 
certainly "rowls" along, past the pleasant country houses and trim villas 
until we get at last into the city. 

This large square, with its tali red-brick hoi^es, is Fitz>v!lliam Square. 
This stili larger one is Stephen's Green : it is nearly a mile round. Kfere is 
Trinity College, the Dublin University. You can see the students going in 
and out of the gates on their way to the lectures, and the porters in black* 
velvet hunting caps. We have no time to see the buildings or the museum, 
and so we now enter a fine open Street with grand shops. This is Sackville 
Street : at the end is the Rotunda, and Nelson's monument towering up intq 
the sky, Now we will turn down for a minute to Carlisle Bridge. This is 
the river Liffey that runs under our feet ; yonder are the quays where ali the 
busy traffic goes on. What a noise the people are making, to be sure ! There 
is the Custom-house, and further on are the docks. Just take a peep into 
St Patrick's Cathedral and Christ Church. Are they not grand buildings ? A 
few years ago they were in a very miserable and wretched condition; but 
two rich men, who thought they could not do better than spend some of 
their money for the honour and glory of God, restored them at their own 
expense. Now for a minute come away from the fine streets, down these 
narrow courts and alleys. Oh! what miserable dirty houses — what dirt and 
poverty ! These are the Liberties, once the place where the silk trade used to 
be. No large city has such haunts of misery as Dublin. We don't want to 
be sad ; so, Mr. Pat, drive us to the Phoenix Park. Is not this beautiful ? 
See the deer in large herds; see the soldiers marching past on their way 
back from a review. This is the lodge of the Viceroy, who represents the 
Queen; and now, with a good appetite to taste the famous Dublin Bay 
herrìngs, we will make our way to- the Shelbourne hotel, and then to bed, 
for we are almost tired out. 
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Weli, little missie, did you sleep aisy, as the Irish say, last night ? Come 
and sit down here, and while Barney yonder is getting us our breakfast, we 
will have a little chat about Ireland. There is nothing like picking up 
knowledge at odd times. 

You see in this map that the country is divided into four provinces — 

Ulster^ in the north ; 

Munster, in the south ; 

Connaught, in the west ; 

Leinster^ in the east 

Each of these provinces is further divided into a number of counties, 
like England; but we could not carry ali their names in our heads if it were 
necessary, which it is not. 




COUNTY WICKLOW. 




New I am going to talk to you about some of the most famous places 
in each province; and when I name the place, put your little finger on the 
4K>t where it is marked in the map, so that you may know where we are. 
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were ali Ireland like Ulster, the man would be wrong who described the 
country as "a land for which God had done so much, and man so little." 

Londonderry, A beautiful city^on the Foyle, celebrated for its great 
siege of a hundred and five days, when the inhabitants, having used up 
ali their cannon-balls, fired brìckbats cased in lead, upon the besiegers. The 
people were nearly starved to death, and it is said that one man, called 
the "fat man of Londonderry," who thrived when others grew into skeletons, 
used to be foUowed by such hungry eyes ^when he went out — as his 
starving brethren could not help thinking what a delicious morsel he would 
make baked in a pie — that at last he was obliged to keep himself indoors. 
The old Wall is stili remaining, and the cannons fired during the si^e, and 
visitors are shown many interesting memorials of that exciting time. 

Belfast The chief manufacturing town of Ireland. It is noted for 
cotton weaving and spinning, bleaching, dyeing, and iron foundries. There 
are numbers of mills and factories, and many vessels go in and out of the 
port Steamers sail from bere to Glasgow, and had we no better way of 
travelling, we should find our way over to Scotland by one of these vessels. 

Armagh. The seat of the See of the Metropolitan of the Irish 
Church. 

Enniskillen. A handsome town beautifully situated on Lough Eme. 
Because of the bravery of its inhabitants in 1689, it gives the name of 
Enniskilleners to the 6th Dragoons, who were originally chosen from the 
brave defenders of the town. 

In this province is Lough Neagk, the lai^est lake in Great Britain. It 
is eighteen miles long, and eleven broad. Its waters bave the power of 
pctrifying, or tuming into stone, whatsoever is left lying any time therein. 
It is full of fish, and there is an abundance of wild-fowl on its shores. It 
is rather given to sudden storms, as its banks are low, and so it is danger- 
ous to sail upon. 

Right up in the north of Antrim is a curìous set of rocks called the 
GianU Causeway^ because it was said that the giants used to pass over these 
rocks on their way to Scotland. It is composed of thousands of pillars of 
stone basalt, each pillar having several joints resting one upon the other. 
These are of such a peculiar shape and form, that they seem as if they had 
bccn rounded off and designed by skilful hands. 

Ckmnanght 

Gahvay, The old town is very Spanish-Iooking, as in former days there 
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was considerable trade between this place and Spain. Steamers go from 
bere to New York, and do the passage in seven days. 

The Claddagh, A fishing suburb of Galway, worth a visit. The 
fishermen who live in this part of the town intermarry among themselves, 
and bave nothing to do with strangers. They speak the Irish ianguage, and 
their wives wear the old Irish dress — a red petticoat, bare legs (if bare legs 
can be called a dress), hoods, cloaks, and picturesque scarves thrown over 
the head, Spanish fashion. 

Connemara. A wild district of Galway, called the Highland^ of Ire- 
land, bordering on the Atlantic. Fish abound off the coasts, but the Irish 
do not seem to care much about catching them. During the dreadful 
famine, the sea off Connemara was swarming with turbot. Any fisherman, 
however unskilful, might bave fìUed bis boat with them ; and yet, although 
they were actually dying of starvation, the foolish people made no effort to 
bring in the rich food that was at their very doors. 

Kunster. 

Limerick, Celebrated for its many sieges, its lace, gloves, and fish-hooks. 
A fiourishing town on the river Shannon, the largest river in Ireland, watering 
ten counties. There is some fine salmon fishing to be obtained in it 

The bells of Limerick are very beautiful, and there is a very touching 
stoty told conceming them. They were brought from a monastery in Italy. 
They had been made by a young native of the district, after much patient 
labour and toil. He grew so attached to these bells, that he took up bis 
abode at the foot of the cliffs upon which the monastery was built, and was 
wont to listen with delight to their soft musical chimes, as they rose and 
fell on the air, during the festivals and holydays of the Church. In the 
course of time he became an exile from bis native land ; the monks were 
drìven from their monastery, and the bells were borne away to a foreign 
land. Years passed by, and one stili, quiet evening, he was being rowed in 
a boat over the broad waters of the Shannon ; suddenly a sound of sweet 
music fiUed the air, the bells of Limerick pealed forth from the cathedral 
tower their cali to evensong. He gave a start, and listened with eager 
attention. Yes, they were the dear old bells of bis byegone years. His 
happy home, his early friends, ali the tender memories of those pleasant 
times that were now, alas ! no more, came crowding around him, as, with his 
arms crossed upon his breast, he leaned back in the boat, and drank in the 
sweet melody of his long-lost bells. Noticing, after a while, that he was very 
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stili and silent, the rowers turned to look at hìm, and found him with his 
head turned in the direction of the cathedral, and such a happy smile upon 
his face, but his eyes closed in the quiet sleep of death. 

And now, little pet, I have not the heart to keep you any longer from 
breakfast Good-natured Bamey has been fidgeting terribly while we have 
been poring over the map, and the coflfee and the eggs and bacon must be 
gettìng cold ; so we will fall to at once. As you have been so patient in 




LIMERICK. 




listening to the dry things I have been telling you, by way of giving you 
an appetite as you are pouring out my coffee, I wiil teli you a real Irish 
stoiy. 

An Irish pig-driver had just landed a large number of pigs on the quay 
at LiverpooJ, and an EngVishman comes up to have a good laugh at the 
expense of poor Paddy. 
''I say, PaCsaidAe^ 
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If mamma wishes papa to buy her a new dress, she must kiss the 
Blarney stone. 

If papa wants mamma to look to his shirts and collars, he must kiss 
the Blarney stone. 

At least, so say the Irish ; and as everybody seems to foUow their 
advice, I suppose we must do the same. Take care how you climb ; I will 
hold you up. Have you kissed it ? So have I. When we get home again 
we will try what we can do in the way of wheedling and coaxing our 
frìends. 

And now with a hop-skip-and-jump, we are on a two-horse car on 
the way to Killarney from Glengariff. Here is a merry party of us, twelve 
in ali, eight of us sitting back to back, and the rest ali over the car. Ah ! 
you laughing young Oxonian, you should have held on tighter when we were 
going round that corner, or you wouldn't have tumbled off. Never mind, 
there are no bones broken. Off we are again, as merry a party as the sun 
shines down upon to-day. 

Look at those little ragged children running after us, crying out 
" Penny, buy book ; penny, buy book." I expect they care more for the 
pennies than the books. For the sake of their dear little rounded limbs and 
their blue eyes, I must throw them something. Pat Malone, our driver, is 
cvidently very funny, as he is keeping our friends in front in a continuai roar 
of laughter. There's another fellow off! It*s too bad to laugh, but he looks 
so queer lying in the road with his blue spectacles over his nose, that it is 
impossible to keep a grave face, especially when Pat turns round with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, to the somewhat dishevelled old gentleman who has been 
the hero of the last tumble — 

"Shure, your honour, it's aisier the sate of the car would be than the 
road, anyhow." 

And now on we go, up and down the mountain sides, now through a 
tunnel, until we come to Kenmare, a little fishing village on an arm of the 
sea, where we stop to have some cold salmon : and hey for Killarney ! Now we 
can see the great blue mountains, and the lakes dotted with islands ; now 
we pass Mount Mangerton, the ruins of Muckross Abbey, and our charming 
drive is at an end, for we are at Killarney. Having had a good night's rest 
at the comfortable Victoria Hotel, we will now come down to the shore, and 
jumping into a boat are rowed off into the upper lake. 

How beautiful it is ! See the lilies, like masses of niolten gold and silver. 
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of the usuai view that touristshave of Killarney. It must be very melancholy 
to bave to sit through such a shower. It may, however, be said that a visit 
to the charming lakes is seldom dry. 

AH pleasant days must bave their ending, and it is with real sorrow that 
I unfold once more our wishing-carpet, and bid you step upon it, for we must 
away, ere the night closes round upon us, across the sea to the " Land o' Cakes," 
bonnie Scotland. 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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make what was termed " a foray over the Border," carrying off as many sheep 
and oxen, and as much of each other's possessions, as they could lay hands 
on. Ali this is over now ; the English and Scotch have learned the wisdom of 
Hving in peace together, under the rule of the same queen and government 
On the west Scotland is bounded by the North Sea, and that large expanse 
of water that stretches round the north and east is the Atlantic Ocean. 

And now I must teli you something about those seven hundred islands 
you see scattered ali round the coasts. 

They are, as you can perceive, divided into* large groups. 

Look to the northem part of Scotland. That is called Caithness, Off 
the coast there is a group of islands which are called the Orkneys, They 
are divided from the mainland by the Pentland Firth. 

Now, look stili further to the north-east for about eighty miles, and you 
will see a group of one hundred islands, the Shetlands. They are about 
two hundred miles from the west coast of Norway. They have only one 
town, Lerwick, which is a centre for the whaling fleet. Bressay Bay is resorted 
to by vessels from several countries for the herring fishery. It is from these 
islands that the dear little long-maned shaggy ponies come. They run wild 
over some of the islands. 

You have doubtless heard of the elegant Shetland shawls that are made 
here. The people certainly need ali the warm things they can make, for it is 
very cold, wet, and stormy in these parts. And now look to the west coast : 
those islands are called the Hebrides, They are divided into two groups, the 
inner and the outer, or long island. They are about 490 in number. The 
best known of the inner group are — Skye, abounding in wild, grand scenery. 
This is the island where the Skye terriers, those dogs so covered with long 
hair that you cannot teli their heads from their tails, are bred. If we can 
get a doggie to stay quietly on our wishing-carpet, perhaps we will bring one 
home to increase our number of pets. Staffa is another well-known island : 
here is the cave of the giant Fingal. The rocks are arranged in pillars, 
much like the Giants' Causeway in Ireland : the sea forms the floor of the 
cave, and it is only possible to enter it in very calm weather. lana, an island 
only three miles long, once possessed the most famous monastery in Great 
Britain. St. Columba and his discìples set out from this place to preach 
the gospel amongst the Scotch and the inhabitants of the north of England ; 
some of the early kings are buried here. Muli, Jura, Buie, and Arran are 
the names of the larger islands of this group. Of the outer group, perhaps 
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the most remarkable is the far-distant island of St Kilda, a mass of hard 
rock about five miles round. There is an abundance of wild-fowl, amongst 
which the Solan goose takes up his quarters. The quills, down, and feathers 
of the various wild birds are eagerly sought after by the inhabitants, who 
think nothing of climbing up precipitous rocks that would scare you and 
me out of our wits. 

And now once more looking at the mainland, those large inlets or bays 
where the sea seems to run into the land are called firtlis, Beginning at the 




A SCOTCH MOOR. 




west and working round, their names are the Firth of Forth, Tay, Moray, 
Dornoch, Pentland, Lorn, Clyde, and Solway. 

You can see that several large towns are on these firths, such as Leith, 
the port of Edinburgh, Perth, Inverness, Greenock, Glasgow. It is very con- 
venient to have a waterway as well as a railway for merchandise. 

Do you notice that the upper part of Scotland is mountainous and the 
lower part almost level .? The country is divided into thirty-three counties. 
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come in great numbers to them, for the purpose of shooting the g^ouse and 
snipe that abound in the moorland distrìcts. 

The lochs^ or lakes of Scotland, in addition to those we have already 
named, are — Lomond, the largest in the British Isles. You can see it towards 
the west : it is twenty-four miies long and seven miles broad ; Katrine, the 
lake that Sir Walter Scott makes the scene of his poem, " the Lady of the 
Lake/' Near this loch are the Trosachs, a most lovely district visited by 
thousands of tourists ; Loch Awe, surrounded by lofty mountains, amongst 
them Ben Cruachan, twenty miles round ; Loch Maree, also in the midst of 
great mountains, almost the only ones in Great Britain where the eagles have 
their nests. 

The rivers, taking those running into the sea on the east coast, and 
commencing from the south, are the Tweed, the Forth, the'Tay, 107 miles 
long ; the Dee, the Spey ; and on the west coast the Clyde. The four falls of 
this river above and below Lanark are very beautiful. 

These lochs and rivers abound in salmon and trout, many of them great 
big fellows that it takes a good deal of strength and skill to bring to land. 
If you are lucky enough, on throwing your fly into the water, to hook a big 
fish, say of twenty or thirty pounds, he will keep you employed the greater 
part of the day, now winding up your line on the reel, now letting it out again, 
now waiting while he sulks at the bottom of the river, now following him 
over the rocks as he strives frantically to escape, until at last you see him 
completely tired out, allowing you gradually to wind him in. And then the 
cager gillie, the little lad that has been with you on your day's outing, dashes 
into the water, and putting a gaff under the fish's gills brings him safely to 
land. Many of our greatest statesmen, lawyers, doctors, and even bishops, 
look to their few days of salmon-fishing as the best way of spending theìr 
hardly-earned holidays. 

The Scotch are not as Hvely as the Irish, and somebody once said that 
it would require a surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotchman's head. 
They have, however, quiet fun of their own. They may be divided into 
two classes, the Highlanders and the Lowlanders. The former are as proud 
as Punch, and every Highland cotter or shepherd thinks himself a perfect 
gentleman. The Lowlanders are very homely in their ways, most wann- 
hearted and hospitable. Most Scotchmen have a great respect for the Sunday, 
or - Sabbath," as they cali it They are nearly ali Presbyterians in religion, are 
fond of their kirk, and well instructed in their Bibles, and set us English a 
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tapestry is stili hanging on the walls that was there at the time. They also 
point out to you a dark stain of blood on the floor in the corner of the room, 
where the body that had been pierced with many daggers lay ali night. This 
stain is very carefully restored every year just before the tourist season begins — 
at least, so people say. When the Queen comes to Edinburgh, she stays in the 
palace, where she has apartments. Here is the city jail, more like a castle than 
a prìson ; and at our feet the High School, where so many great Scotchmen, 
amongst them Sir Walter Scott, Lords Brougham and Jeffrey, have been 
educated. The present buildings are modem : yonder is a confused mass of old 
houses. That is the old town, the High Street and Canongate, up which we 
will take a stroll presently. Do you notice that the houses are very high? 
Some of them have fourteen stories. What "a getting upstairs" those who live 
in the attics must have ! One might just as well live altogether up in the clouds. 
In the distance you can see the curious spire of St. Giles* church, a beautiful 
building, now completely spoiled by being divided by ugly pews and galleries 
into three places of worship, to suit the Presbyterian service. Beyond, on 
a very steep hill, is the castle, the oldest part of the city, originally built by 
Edwin, King of Northumbria. The chief curiosities shown here are the Crown 
jewels, lost for no years and then discovered in an old chest ; and Mons Megy 
an enormous cannon in the bomb battery. At our feet lies the beautiful 
Princes Street, into which we will now go for a ramble, taking a farewell 
glance at the Nelson Monument that crowns the summit of the Galton Hill. 

Is not this a fine Street ? It is part of the new town. How full of bustle 
and life it is! Tourists, Highlanders in their kilts, soldiers forming the 
garrìson, the rank and fashion of the city admiring the beautiful shops with 
their photographs of Scotch scenery, and the brooches and bracelets made 
of caimgorm, and other handsome pepples and stones. Here is the Bums' 
Memorial, a round building where they exhibit relics of the celebrated poet, 
once a ploughman in Ayr, now honoured as one of the greatest of Scotland's 
writers. Further on is the magnificent memorial to Sir Walter Scott, a 
grand canopy of stone over a statue of the famous author. This remarkablc 
monument was designed by George Kemp, a young self-taught artist, who 
died suddenly before his work was completed. Notice the deep valley 
dividing the old from the new town : it is crossed by several handsome 
bridges, and is made lively by the Constant trains that are running through. 
Here are the handsome Princes Street Gardens, the fine buildings of the 
National Gallery, and the Royal Institution. Let us go for a minute into 
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the Antiquarian Museum. Amongst the curiosities are the branksy an iron gag 
put upon the heads of scolding women ; the thumbikins^ an instrument of 
torture used against the Covenanters, — by means of a screw the thumb could 
be crushed ; the maiden^ for cutting off offenders' heads ; the iron hurdle on 
which those condemned to death were dragged through the streets; John 
Knox's pulpit from St Giles' church ; the stool which Jenny Geedes hurled 
at the Dean of Edinburgh, on his trying to read the service-book, — this put 
an end to the Church prayers being used at St. Giles ; tfié Solemn League and 
Covenant, signed by many famous men ; and numbers of other curiosities of 
a most interesting kind. 

We will now cross Waverley Bridge to High Street Here is the house 
of John Knox : over the door is the inscription — 

" Love God above all things, and your Neighbour as yourself.'* 

The window from which Knox used to preach to the people is stili 
visible, and underneath it is a figure of a preacher in a pulpit, pointing to 
the name of God carved upon a stone above in Greek, Latin, and English. 
Further down, where the Canongate commences, is Moray House, remarkable 
for its stone balcony, and its curiously pointed piliars. On the other side is 
the Tolbooth, a French building erected in the reign of James VI. At the 
back of the Canongate are sundry narrow courts called closes and dose 
enough they are in all conscience : may you and I in our latter years never 
be compelled to live in such miserable and dose quarters as these. 

I must take you to one more spot, and then we will go to our hotel and 
bave a rest This is the c)iurchyard of the Greyfriars church, where the 
National Covenant, of which you will read by-and-by, was signed in 1638. 
Many of the most famous Scotchmen are buried here in the gardens of the 
old monastery. Here is the Martyrs' Monument, whereon there is an 
inscription relating how one hundred noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, and 
others were executed at Edinburgh on account of their faith, at the time of 
the Restoration, and were buried there. 

Outside the gate of this place is something that will interest you: a 
handsome fountain, and at the top of it, carved in bronze, a statue of a dear 
little Scotch terrier. Underneath is this inscription — 

"A TRIBUTE TO THE AFFECTIONATE FIDELITY OF GREYFRIARS BOBBY. 

"In 1858 this faithful dog followed the remains of his master to Greyfriars churchyard, 
and lingered near the spot until his death in 1872. 

" With permission erected by the Baroness B\irdett-Coutts." 
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Greenocky a large port on the Clyde, with a population of 50,ocx). Its 
commerce is chiefly with America and the Indies. 

Paisley, SO,ocx), on the banks of a river called the White Cart, in Ren- 
frewshire. The centre for the manufacture of shawls, tartans, and thread. 

Among other notable places are Perth, on the Tay ; Stirling, with its 
grand castle and magnificent view ; Wick, the centre of the herring fishery ; 
Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. 

And now we are off in this comfortable first-class carriage on our way 
home again. Rest your head upon this bundle of shawls, and your feet 
up on the seat : Pluto, the shaggy Skye terrier we are taking home to 
Jack, will curi himself up at your feet. Now we are quite snug. We are 
going home for a few days' rest, just to say good-bye before we set off on 
our travels again. 




CHAPTER VI. 
A FEW HOURS AT HOME. 

O W we are at home for a few hours, on 
our way to the great continent of 
Europe. 

How pleasant it is to be at home 
again, even although it be but for a 
short time, to pack up, and say good- 
bye to ali our friends, and to bid fare- 
well to our pets ! Jack is going with 
US on our next joumey, as I wish you 
to have a little companion, so that 
we must give him time to get his 
travelling suit ready, and likewise to 
brush up his French and German, for 
we intend to make him parler Frangais 
and sprccìun Deutsch, when he comes with us. 

Having been round the house and gaiden, and having seen that every- 
thing is much as we left it, as it will not do for us to be altogether idle, we 
will set a table and some chairs under this tree, and spreading out this map 
of the world, I will teli you something that will interest you very much. 

We have been a little tour through England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, which together make up the United Kingdom ; but although we have 
seen much that shows us what a wonderful country ours is, we have by no 
means seen the whole of the British Empire. 

Before we go off on our travels again, I should very much like to point 
out to you what a marvellous country we belong to. 

This map represents ali the countries of the world ; but as you follow 
me you will see that there is scarcely a corner or quarter of the widc 
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world where the British bave not managed to find theìr way, and occupy 
a settiement or coiony, which is part and parcei of their mighty empire. 
Our possessions are as follows: — 

In Europe, 
Heligoland Malta 

The Channel Islands Cyprus 

Gibraltar 

/;/ Asia. 

India (9io,ocx) square miles in extent, with a population of 152,000,000, 
or seven times the size of the United Kingdom, with five times its popu- 
lation) 

The Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Labuan 

In Africa, 



Hong Kong 
British Burmah 
Aden 



The Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone 
Cambia 
St Helena 
Ascension 



The Cape of Cood Hope 

Natal 

The Transvaal Republic 

Mauritius 



In North America. 
The Dominion of Canada, consist- The West India Islands — 



ing of— 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

Newfoundland 

British Columbia 

Manitoba 

Rupert's Land 

Labrador 

Bermuda 

Honduras 



Bahamas 

Turk's Island 

Jamaica 

Virgin Islands 

Nevis 

St. Christopher 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

Tobago 

Trinidad 
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Brìtish Guiana 

Western Australia 
North Australia 
Alexandra Land 
South Australia 



In South America. 

The Falkland Islands. 

In Australia. 

Queensland 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Tasmania 



In Pofynesia. 
New Zealand The Fiji Islands 

You see what a vast empire ours is. It extends over more than 8,ocxD,ooo 
square miles — one-seventh part of the whole area of the globe ; and embraces 
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250,000,000 souls — a quarter of the human race. Por every person you 
mect in Great Britain and Ireland, there are seven more Britìsh subjects 
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in other parts of the world ; while for every square mile at home, there are 
sixty-eight square miles that belong to us abroad. Ought we not to be 
proud of being the subjects of such an empire as this ? 

We must not stop any longer at home, pleasant as it is. Jack in his 
new travelling-suit is, I see, quite in a hurry to be off. And you, my little 
pet, are eager to see some of the grand cities and beautiful places that abound 
in Europe. 

We are going right away from dear Old England — from ruddy English 
faces, and warm English hearts, to foreign lands, where we shall be ali 
amongst strangers ; where the manners and customs of every one around 
US will be altogether different to what we have ever seen ; so you must be 
prepared for a complete change. 

Before we go, we will ask some of our frìends to come in and spend the 
last evening wilh us, to bid us good-bye. We will give them a real English 
dinner, both as a treat to ourselves, as well as to them ; for the next time, 
perhaps, we sit down to a meal, we shall be tasting food cooked in the French 
fashion. Jack suggests " frogs, horses, snails, and dogs." Well, perhaps not so 
bad as that ; but certainly something very different to what we have at home. 

Now, let US draw up for cook a carte ; that is, a list of things for our 
farewell dinner. 

THE BRITISH DINNER. 

Native oysters (Whitstable). 

SOUP. 

Cock-a-leekie (Scotland). 

FISH. 

Salmon (The Shannon). Trout (The Tweed). 

Cod, Turbot, Whiting (The English coasts). 

JOINTS. 

Saddle of mutton (Welsh). Roast beef (Old English). Puddings (Yorkshire). 

POULTRY. 

Turkey (Norfolk) ; Sausages (Epping). Ducks (Aylesbury) ; 
Vegetables (Our own kitchen garden). 

PASTRY. 

Fruit tarts (Home-made). Maids of Honour (Richmond). Cakes (Banbury). 

CHEESE. 

Cheshire. Cheddar. Stilton. Doublé Gloucester. 

DRINKS. 

Ginger beer. Lemonade. Soda water. Bitter beer (Burton-on-Trent). 

Stout (Dublin). 

DESSERT. 

Strawberries. Goosebcrries. Raspberries. Cherries. Melons. Plums. 
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As it is a British dinner, we do not allow any foreig^ liquors ; so that 
we will provide for our friends home-made cowslip and elder wines, together 
with some Devonshire cider. 

Well, at last ali the partings are over ; we bave bidden farewell to 
everybody, and bere we are in a comfortable first-class carriage on our way 
from London to Folkestone. 

I am not now going to cram you with knowledge, so you and Jack settle 
down in your cosy comers, and look at the papers we bave bought — Punch^ 
Fun^ The Illustrated, and The Graphic — whìle I try to make out the trains 
from Bradshaw, and see what Murray s Guide tells us about France. 

" Isn't it jolly to be off for a tour ? Won't we bave fun ? I mean to 
enjoy myself, don't you, Jack ? " 

What is that you are saying, Ethel ? 

I am so glad you cbildren enter into the spirit of the tbing. We sball 
get along very pleasantly, if you only mind what I say. 

Now we are nearing the sea. You can catch a glimpse of it from that 
window. Wby, it is as smooth as a lake. Hurrah ! we sball bave a calm 
passage. 

Tbis is Folkestone harbour. Our train goes right down to the pier. There 
is the Alexatidra^ with the steam up ali ready for us. 

Take care bow you go down those slippery steps. Make baste, Jack, 
and get us three good seats ; not too dose to the engines, as the steamer is 
rather hot just there. Look at the luggage sliding down that inclined piane 
of wood. There are our boxes and portmanteaus, with a blue and white stripe 
painted round them, so that we can always pick them out in a minute. 

How full the boat is ! Everybody seems to be copying our good example, 
and to be out for a pleasant tour. 

Now we are off. Good-bye, Old England! 

As we get away from the shore, you can see Shakespeare's Cliff standing 
boldly out, and Dover Castle on the beights above the town. 

I cali tbis very pleasant ; the sea air is most refresbing. Let us go up 
on the paddle-box to enjoy the breeze. 

Ab ! do you see that blue line right abead ì That is the coast of 
France. 

We are passing another steamer, the Albert Edward, also a Folkestone 
boat. See bow we dip our flags, as if to wish each other a pleasant joumey. 

Now you can see the French coast quite clearly. That is Cape Gris 
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Nez, "Grey Nose" (a funny name for a piece of rock). There is the town 
of Boulogne, with the cathedral rising up above the rest of the buildings. 

On we go, past several French fishing-boats. Up go a couple of black 
balls to the masthead to teli how many passengers we have on board, so that 
the train can be got ready for Paris. 

And now we enter between the piers of the harbour, and steam up to 
the side of the quay, and touch the shore of France. 





CHAPTER VII. 



FRANGE. 



H, look children, how the people, with their 

great bundles of shawls, cloaks, and umbrellas, 

scramble to get out! There is no occasion 

for ali this fuss and hurry : France will not 

run away from us ; so that we will let them 

push one another about as much as they like, 

while we take a quiet look around us from the 

other side of the boat 

"What a lot of butchers there are!" 
Jack, you silly boy, those men in blue are not 
butchers ; they are simply the common labouring 
men, who always wear blouses in this country. 

Look at the gendarmes (the police), with their 
cocked hats, swords, military uniforms, and fierce 
moustaches : I should not care to be taken up by one of them — would you. 
Jack ì Notice, also, the lively little soldiers, with their bright red trousers, and 
their curious hats. There are the fish-wives in their picturesque dress — a large 
white cap, with enormous frills, as white as snow. From their ears are hanging 
large gold earrings ; their dresses are very short ; they have stout woollen 
stockings, and wooden sabots (shoes) that clatter finely as they walk. See that 
strong-looking girl take up that heavy portmanteau, as if it were the merest 
trifle, hoist it on to the basket she has slung on her back, and then trot off 
brìskly with her load. I should like to see an English woman do the same. 
In France the women have to do the hard work, as we shall see by-and-by. 
Our fellow-passengers are stili at it, tumbling up the narrow way, 
amidst a doublé row of interested visitors, soldiers, custom-house officers, 
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commissioners from the various hotels, ali shouting out the merits of their 
respective houses. 

The luggage is placed in a van, and the passengers betake themselves 
to the railway station, for they are bent on going straight to Paris. 

We are not quite in so desperate a hurry, so we will stay here and have 
a good look at Boulogne. 

What have you got your mouth open so wide for, Jack ? 

" How well that little boy speaks French, papa." 




Of course he does, considering he has been practising ali his life. It 
is his native tongue. 

This is the bathing establishment, where every night in the season there 
are grand concerts and balls, and where we can read the papers, play 
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billiafdSy leam swimming, practice gymnastics, play lawn tennis, croquet; in 
fact, do almost anything under the sun. 

We now find our way to the sea. Here are the people bathing in 
family groups. We must have a swim along with them. 

How nice and cool the sea was! Don't you feel the better for 
your bathe? 

Nbw we will find our way back to the streets. 

" How badly the place is drained ! " 

Yes, children, it is the same ali over the continent. They do not 
seem to think anything of smells that would drive us English people 
into fits. 

Do you hear that singing in the distance ? This is one of the great 
days of the August fétes, and that is the procession wending its way to 
the cathedral. Let us mount up to the Windows of this hotel, and watch 
the people pass. 

First Comes a suisse, or beadle of a church, over six feet high, with a 
mace, a cocked hat, and a uniform ali covered with gold lace; then the 
crucifix, carried by a boy in white lawn surplice and red cassock ; then a 
choir of boys, dressed in the same way, chanting as they march ; then a 
grand banner with streamers attached to each, each streamer being held by 
little girls in white dresses and blue sashes ; then a case of relics, or some 
valuable and precious article out of the treasury of the church, carried on 
the shoulders of two girls dressed in white, with gold crowns ; then a large 
group of maidens, dressed also in white ; then another grand banner, carried 
by boys arrayed as sailors ; then a group of Sisters of Mercy ; a large body 
of men and women, with their caskets of provisions on their arms, for most 
of them have come from country parishes, and, lastly, the clergy of the 
particular parish in their most splendid robes of state. 

This procession takes an hour passing us. We see in succession — sailors 
from the French navy, with oars on their shoulders; fish-wives in their 
brìght scarlet dresses and white caps ; old pensioners on the threshold of 
the grave ; little toddling children not far out of the cradle ; bright, smiling 
maidens, and grave, sombre sisters. The procession is a great religious 
service, which it is their duty to make as perfect and as complete as 
possible. 

As they wind up the Grande Rue, the lookers-on reverently take off 
their hats ; and truly even to us, who are not Roman Catholics, the effect 
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is very touching. It is, indeed, a figure of the procession of Hfe. Now we 
bear a cheerful hymn — now the lively quick-step of a military band — now 
the sad and mournful Miserere. Now the emblems of the Passion are 
carried by — the cross, the sponge, the reed, the crown of thoms ; now a 
basket of beautiful flowers. So, dear children, you will find by-and-by that 
our life is made up of light and darkness, sorrow and joy. It is a procession, 
a pilgrimage, in which we must ali take our part, like the scene before us. 

In the reSir of the procession, notice three bishops in copes and mitres ; 
and as they pass, see the people rush forward to kiss their hands, and get 
their blessing. 

There must bave been dose upon iS,ocxD people in the procession that 
has marched past our window. 

We must now find our way to the station. We cannot get on to the 
platform at once, as in England. Here we bave to remain penned up like 
prisoners in this waiting-room, until it pleases the officials to teli us the 
train is ready. 

At last we get through, and now we are once more in a carriage on 
our way to Paris. 

As we pass the different stations we see many of Jack's " butchers." The 
porters in their blouses, women with shiny hats and men*s coats, come out 
of the various signal-houses with flags to show us that ali is right; then, 
ìnstead of a beli or whistle, we bear a musical horn blown to start the train. 

The country is very fiat and uninteresting. Do you notice that there 
are no hedges, and that the roads are nearly ali straight, with long avenues 
of tali poplars stretching sometimes for miles ì 

As there is not much to interest us just at present, we will out with 
our map of France, and, taking care not to disturb the nap of that cross- 
looking old gentleman in the corner, I will teli you something about the 
country. 

You see it is rather large ; a little more than four times as big as England, 
and twice the size of the British Islands. It is 209,00» square miles in area, 
ìncluding Nice and Savoy, which now form part of France. In addition to 
this there are 350,000 square miles in the other French possessions. 

In France there are 38,000,000 of people, and 6,000,000 more in the 
colonies. 

See what a difference there is between France and ourselves! We bave 
six times as many people, and fourteen times as much land belonging to 

F 
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Olir empire! And more than this, wUile the last fifty years the population of 
Great Brìtaìn has doubied» the population of France has not increased at 
half that rate, only forty per cent. Jack, as a cJéver boy, will explaìn to us 
what that means, Yc% that is it Look, Ethel, at Jack's explanatioo, as writtcn^^ 
in his note-book^ • J^ 

"One hundred Enghshmen in 1829 are now 200 in 1879, One hundred 
Frenchmen in 1829 are now 140 in 1879/' 

So that, in comparìson wìth the French, we gain sixty men in every 
hundred for each perìod of fifty years that passes. 

Now look at the map. 

The west of France is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of 

Bìscay. You remember the song we sometimes sing at home, wìth its chorus — 

1 
** As she lay, ali that day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, O !" ^ 

It is a terrible place for storms. The' south of France is bounded by 
the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean Sea ; the cast by the Alps, the Jura# 
and the Vosges ; on the north the boundanes are the Englìsh Channel, Belgiunv 
and Germany, 

The AIps separate Franca from Italy ; the Vosges from Germany ; the 
Jura from SwitzcrJand 

The country is divided into eighty-six departmcnts,' and twenty-one 
provinces, 

Rivers. There are only four worth speak Ing about : — 

The Seim, 470 miles long. Troyes, Mei un, Paris, Rouen, Havre^ are 
sìtuated on its banks. It flows into the English Channel. 

Tke Loin, 530 miles long. Orleans, Tours, Angers, and Nantes are on 
its banks* It runs through the centre of France, and falls into the Bay of 
Biscay, 

The Garanne^ 350 niiles in length, rises in Spain on the slopes of the 
Pyrenees. Toulouse and Bordeaux are the principal towns built upon its banks. 
It likewise falls into the Bay of Biscay. 

T/te Rhane rises on onc of the chaìns of Mount Gothard in Switzerland, 
flows right through the Lake of Geneva ; comìng out with a rapid current, rushes 
through the range of the Jura, and then takes a sudden dive under the earth 
and ìs lost to sight for 300 fect, It is altogether about 644 miles long, and 
perhaps, for its sìze, the swiftest river in tìie world. The large towns ou ita 
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banks are Geneva in Switzerland, Lyons, Valence, Avìgnon, Arles. It falls 
into the Gulf of Lyons, and ends its eccentric career by splitting up into a 
number of mouths, and giving its name accordingly to a department, " Bouches 
du Rhone " — the mouths of the Rhone. 
Lakes, There are no lakes in France. 

Mountains, The Alps. The highest of them, Mount Blanc, is 15,744 feet. 
It beiongs properiy to Switzerland, and we shaii see more of it by-and-by. 
The Jura, the Vosges, the Pyrenees, containing the remarkabie peak of the 
Maladetta, which we shall see on our road to Spain. In the centre of France 
are the mountains of Auvergne. The most striking of these is the Puy du 
Dome. These mountains are extinct volcanoes : you can see the funnel- 
shaped craters, the lava currents extending for miles, the ashes left by the 
streams of liquid fire many thousands of years ago. To the south>west of 
this range are the Cevennes, remarkabie for the fearful religious wars that 
took place on the heights, in the valleys and passes of this district. Here 
the Protestants made their last stand. The " Camisards," or " White Shirts," 
as the peasants were called, fought against the Royalists, who were Roman 
Catholics. Those who were taken were broken upon a wheel, bumt alive, or 
tormented to death in fearful dungeons. Four hundred villages were destroyed, 
30,ocxD people were slain ; and even now, although it is 170 years ago since 
ali this happened, the country bears traces of the terrible suffering it passed 
through. 

But now our train is stopping at Amiens ; we will get out and go to the 
buffet, and refresh ourselves. 

Well, Jack, what do you think of French cookery now? You seem to 
be taking very kindly to that soup. Chicken and salad. It is not so bad 
after ali, is it ? 

Had we time we would stay for another train, and see the beautiful 
Cathedral, one of the grandest in France. 

Off we are again. Just Hsten to me for a short time longer, and then 
you shall look out of the window as much as you like until we reach Paris. 
The six largest Cities of France are — 

Paris, 1,800,000 inhabitants, the second largest city in Europe, and 
decidedly the most beautiful. We are going to make a short stay there, so I 
shall not say anything about it just now. 

Lyons, 342,000. The chief manufacturing town of France ; the great place 
for the silk manufacture. There 70,000 looms are in Constant work. It is 
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built on the two rivers which join one another here, the Rhone and the Saone. 
It is most curious to see the little steamers called moiuhes (flies), going up 
and down the streams that wind through the city. 

In the time of the French Revolution some wicked men were sent here, 
who put many of the inhabitants to a most cruel death. The people rose 
against their murderers. The city was then besieged, and taken after sixty- 
three days' hard fighting, when 30,000 inhabitants were slain. It was then 
decreed that it should be utterly destroyed. Ali the houses, churches, and 
buildings were pulled down, at a cost of nearly a million of money, and an 
inscrìption was put on a column — 

" Lyons made war against Liberty : 
Lyons is no more." 

What it now is, I bave told you. 

Marseilles, 320,000. The first seaport town in the country. A beautiful 
city. Upwards of 10,000 large vessels and steamers enter its harbour yearly. 
There is a curious church on a rock dose to the town, called Notre Dame 
de la Carde. Here is an image of the Virgin Mary that is held in great 
honour by the sailors and fishermen. The walls and roof are hung with 
pictures of shipwrecks and narrow escapes of every description, which people 
bave had. Ostrich eggs, crutches left behind by gratcful cripples who bave 
recovered from their lameness, models of ships, pieccs of rope by which sailors 
bave been saved from drowning, and ali kinds of odds and ends, some of them 
most curious, are to be seen here. From the top of the bill you get a beautiful 
view of the city, and can see the hills covered with vineyards, and the 6000 
bastides, country houses, or rather boxes, of the citizens dotted here and there. 
In 1720 the city was visited by a fearful piagne; half the inhabitants 
died, 50,000 in ali. 

In the fish-market you can see the tunny, a fish unknown to us in England, 
but common enough in the Mediterranean. 

Marseilles is a very ancient city, having been originally foundevl by the 
Greeks, 2500 years ago. 

Bordeaux, 215,000. On the Garonne, the second seaport town. It 
belonged to England for 300 years. It has magnificent quays, three miles 
long, on the banks of the river. A beautiful bridge, with seventeen arches, 
spans the Garonne, at that spot a quarter of a mile wide. The old town is 
most picturesque. Quaint houses, peaked gables, and hanging balconies are 
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to be seen clustering around a grand gothic cathedral. Our king Richard IL 
was christened there. The great trade of Bordeaux is the wine of the neigh- 
bourhood. Claret mostly comes from here. 

Look at your map. Do you see a tongue of land stretching west from 
Bordeaux between the Bay of Biscay and the Gironde? It is here that the 
celebrated wines are produced. The soil is made up of sand, gravel, and shingle, 
and yet the most famous wines in the world are grown here. 

The vineyards are open fields. The vines are planted in ridges three 
feet apart, and are not allowed to grow more than two feet high. Men with 
guns are constantly on the watch, as the grapes ripen, to keep off trespassers, 
and also the dogs, who are uncommonly fond of a luscious bunch of grapes. 
The vintage takes place in September. The grapes are gathered, put into 
tubs, carted in large waggons drawn by oxen to a shed, thrown into a large 
trough, and then three or four men, with bare legs, get in, and, to the music 
of a fiddle, dance and caper about on the top of the grapes to press out 
the juice, which is then strained off into vats to ferment, and then drawn off 
into hogsheads for storing until ready for sale. The best red wines are called 
Médoc, Chàteau Margaux, Chàteau Lafitte ; the white wines being Graves, 
and Sauterne. One firm of wine merchants in Bordeaux has paid ;^300,CXX) 
in a single year, as duty on the wine it has imported into England. 

Other wine districts are Burgundy and Champagne. 

As we are down in this corner of France, let me point out to you a 
remarkable tract of country called The Landcs ; you see it running along the 
coast to the south of this wine district. This curious tract is composed of 
a range of vast hills of white sand, that roll about the level plain, changing 
their form and position with every fresh gale of wind. Every now and then 
you see a miserable field, then a wretched tumble-down cottage, compared 
to which an Irish hovel is almost a palace, then a long chain of shallow pools, 
then some pine woods (strangely enough, pines are almost the only things 
that flourish in this bleak, barren district), then a vast marshy common. The 
shepherds of the Landes go about on stilts, to escape the sand-blasts, and also 
to keep a good look-out over their flocks. They carry a long pole, and when 
they want to rest, push it into the ground. They occupy their idle moments 
in knitting stockings. They are dressed in a rough fleece, which serves the 
purpose of a coat, with leggings of sheepskins, and wooden shoes. They are 
on their stilts ali day long, and scamper over the country at a great pace. 

I can see that you children would think this great fun. It is, however. 
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and perhaps a few dried fish. They do not trouble much about the rest of 
the world, being perfectly content with getting their food and £l a year. 

LUle^ 162,000 inhabitants. Manufactorìes of flax spun into thread, lace, 
tobacco, sugar from beet-root. It has a famous citadel. 

Rauen, 104,000. The beautiful capital of Normandy. Possesses two 
glorìous churches, the cathedral and St. Ouen. In the Place de la Pucelle, 




ROUEN. 



Joan of Are, the brave Maid of Orleans, was bumt alive by the wicked EngHsh 
as a sorceress. 

You cannot go down the streets of this town without coming, almost at 
every step, upon some relics of the past. It was from this part of France 
that the Norman conquerors of Britain came. The people are very different 
from the rest of the French, and have a decidedly English look about them. 
Rouen is a very busy place, and is chiefly noted for its cotton manufactures. 

There are some other places we ought to notice. 
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We have passed on our journey dose by two famous battlefields of old 
times. Find them out on the map. 

Cri^cy, Here Edward III., in 1346, with 40,0CXD English archers, defeated 
100,000 French. Edward the Black Prince won his spurs in this battle. 
Cannons were used in this fight for the first time. 

Agincourt Henry V., in 1415, with 10,000 English, routed 50,000 French ; 
slaying as many as 10,000. 

Net far off is Calais, Taken by Edward III. in 1347 ; it was recaptured 
by the French in the reign of Queen Mary who was so distressed that she 
said, when she died Calais would be found written on her heart. 

Now look towards the west. In the department of Vienne you see 
Paitiers, another place famous for a battle. In 1356 the Black Prince, with 
12,000 nien, defeated 60,000, capturing John, the King of France. 
Cherbourg, on the north coast ; \ 

Brest, on the west ; > Large arsenals and naval ports. 

Tonlofiy on the south ; j 

Rkeitns has a beautiful Cathedral, where the kings of France were for- 
merly crowned. 

North of this is Valeticiennes, famous for its lace. 

On the Belgian frontier, between the last two towns, is Sedan. A famous 
battle was fought here in 1870. 100,000 French, with their emperor, 
Napoleon III., surrendered to the Prussians. 

In the south is A-ismes, w^hich has most beautiful Roman remains. The 
Maison Carrée is a splendid Greek Tempie. There is, besides, a magnificent 
Amphitheatre that used to hold 23,000 spectators. 

To the west of this is Nice, a favourite seaside place. English frequent 
it in great numbers for its lovely scenery and soft climate. There is, however, 
sometimes a terrible wind, callcd the Alistral, which blows over from the 
sandy deserts of Africa, and is very unpleasant. 

The Manufactures of France are second only to England. 

Silk, Lyons, Nismes, Tours, Avignon. 

Woollen Goods. Sedan, Louvieres, Rouen, Abbeville. 

Linen. Cambray, Valenciennes, Lille. 

Cambrics and Lawn, St. Quentin. 

Canvasy Coarse Linen, etc. Rennes, St. Malo. 

Cotton, Rouen, Lille, Paris, Lyons. 

Jewellery, Paris. 
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Leather, Grenoble. ^> 

China. Sèvres. 

Metal Works abound at SL Etienne and the district. 

Shipbuilding. Brest, Cherbourg, Rochefort, Toulon. 

Oneseventh part of France is forest land. Wolves stili prowl about in 
some of the wilder districts. 

The French are very frugai. Their country, owing to its many wars, 
has the largest national debt in the world ; but the commonest peasant 
always manages to have a little money in the Rentes, the funds. The French 
army used to be considered the best in the world. The Prussians, however, 
in 1870 gave the French a terrible beating. Besides the prisoners they took 
at Sedan, they captured 170,000 men at Metz, took possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, together with Metz and Strasburg, and made the French pay 
;£^3 20,000,000 before they would leave their country. 

Every Frenchman has now to pass through the army. There are about 
700,000 regular troops. 

The navy is second only to England. In 1875 the French had 32 iron- 
clads, 238 large war steamers, 38 transports (corvettes), and 445 vessels, of which 
286 were steamers in time of war. 170,000 men are available as sailors. 

The foreign possessions of France are — 

In Africa, 
Algeria Mayotte 

Senegambia Nossi-Bè 

The Islands of Bourbon Gaboon 

St. Marie 

In Asia, 



Pondicherry 

Martinique 
Guadaloupe 
St. Pierre ^ 

The Marquesas 
Tahiti 



In America, 



In Polynesia, 



French Cochin China 

New Caledonia 
French Guiana 

The Society Islands 



And now, as Jack is yawning, I will stop. 

Hand me over that box of French chocolates ; my throat is quite dry. 
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Now we will look lazily out of the Windows, and watch the country till 
wc' get to Paris ; we shall soon be there. 

As it is getting dark, I think I shall have a little nap. Why can't the 
French guards let us alone ? That is the third time that fellow has popped 
in at the window to ask for our tickets. They do not think anjrthing of 
walking along the outside of a train that is going full speed. 

Do you see the lights flashing past the window ? Those are the outskirts 
of Paris. Get your parcels ali ready, we shall be out in a moment. 

We must now go into the lai^e hall where the lu^^age is examined. AH 
the boxes have to be looked into to prevent people smuggling things over, 
and so defrauding the Government of its proper dues. Now you see the 
advantage of having our luggage properly marked. 

'* Here, porter. Jack, where is your French ?" 

"lei, monsieur, apportez ces bagages la." 

Bravo ! that's the most sensible thing you have said since you have been 
abroad. 

How they tumble the things about ! That old lady is very angry ; she 
has lost her keys, and they will have her box open. 

At last ali is right ; and we now will jump into a voiture, and teli the 
cocker to drive to the Grand Hotel. 

Is not this like fairyland ? How bright and cheerful the streets are, 
with their pavements thronged with people, and the shops ali brilliantly 
lighted up! 

The English houses seem but small hovels compared with the magnifìcent 
buildings we see ali around us. The French live in flats — they have suites 
of apartments on one floor. It is but seldom that a whole house is occupied 
by a small family; nay, the houses are so large that a small family would 
bc ever losing itself if it lived alone. 

Here we are at the Grand Hotel. We drive into a fine courtyard covered 
with glass; a deep beli sounds, and then attendants come out to await our 
orders. We will take rooms on the fourth floor. Our luggage goes up by one 
lift, and we by another. 

What three cosy rooms, opening into one another! Just wash off the 
dust and dirt of travelling, and then we will have some refreshment 

Is not this a beautiful hotel .^ What a comfortable reading-room, with 
such glorious armchairs ali covered with velvet ; and how grand the salle-a-- 
manger is! 
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Here ìs tea, bifteck aux pommes, and eggs. I knew that Master Jack 
was hungry. 

And now, before we turn in for the night, we will bave a saunter on the 
Boulevards. 

Did you ever see anything like this before ? 

AH Paris seems to be out of doors, streaming up and down the wide 
pavements. What splendid shops! This is the favourite promenade of the 
Parìsians. 

Notice the cafés^ with their billiard-tables, and people playing dominoes 
inside ; while outside are little round marble tables, and the busy waiters, with 
coffee-pots and trays of various drinks, bustling about, attending to the wants 
of their customers. 

We will sit down. "What will you children bave?" 

Ices ? Well, I will bave a cup of coffee, and a cigar. 

" Voilà, monsieur," says the waiter, brìnging what we bave ordered. How 
nice this is! Isn't it amusing to watch the people pass? Notice the prìests 
in their long cassocks and broad-brimmed hats ; the soldiers in their gay 
uniforms ; the Parisian ladies most elegantly dressed ; the grisettes with their 
dainty little caps; and the Frenchmen of ali ranks and classes. There is a 
regular John Bull, in bis light travelling suit, with bis red '* Murray" under 
bis arm, and bis wife and daughter, evidently just off their travels, in brown 
dresses and round hats with blue veils, ali sailing along as if they were the 
lords of creation, and as if ali Paris belonged to them, and they had simply 
come out to-night to see how their property was getting on. 

Now take a turn with me down this passage: it is something like the 
Burlington Arcade in London, but not half so dull, and a thousand times 
prettier. 

What beautiful shops! What charming toys! Ah, Ethel, did you ever 
see such lovely dolls? They are dressed in the very beight of fashion, and 
there are little trunks, and boxes on either side, containing a full wardrobe 
for fétes, balls, morning calls, dinner parties, and a trousseau for Miss Dolly, 
when she ìs inclined to be married. No wonder that shop is called "The 
Infants' Paradise." 

Look, Jack, at those large cards ; they contain, each of them, a full suit 
for a boy ; you can be a chasseur, a soldier, a sailor, a life-guardsman, according 
to your taste. 

It is a fortunate thing we left our money, for the most part, at the hotel, 
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or we should probably bave come home with empty pockets. Look now at 
those beautiful jewels ; see how eleganti/ everything is arranged and set off 
to the best advantage, not like our shops, higgledy-piggledy, as if a bear had 
got loose and had tumbled ali the articles about. 

Here is a confectioner's. Notice the bon-bons, the cream chocolates, the 
dainty cakes, and tempting sweets. We must take away some of these good 
things when we are going home. 

But now we must return to our hotel, for we are going to be up early 
to-morrow, to bave a good look at Paris. 

I am so glad you children slept well, in spite of last night's excitement. 
Having had a good breakfast, we will now start off for a walk, and as we have 
much to see, you must step out bravely. 

That magnificent building is the Grand Opera, I cannot teli you how 
much it did not cost to build ; this fine Street is the Rue de la Paix ; that tali 




THE GRAND OPERA. 



column in the Place Vendóme has the statue of the great Napoleon on the 
summit, — it was destroyed at the time of the Communist riots, after the late war. 
It is made of stone, and cased with bronze from the cannons captured in 
Napoleon*s victorious wars. 
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We come now into the Rue de Rivoli, a capital place for a stroll on a wet 
day, as you can walk under arcades for a very long way. On our right are the 
Tuilerìes gardens, and the palace of the same name, burnt down by the 
Communists ; adjoining is the Louvre, with gallerìes full of beautiful pictures, 
statues, and curiosities. We now turn off to the left, and enter the Palais Royal, 
a lai^e square, surrounded with buildings. You can get any kind of jewellery, 
real or false, in the shops that are bere ; you can also get a most excellent 
dinner, for bere are several of the most famous cafés in Paris. In the centre 
is a garden, where a military band often plays. At night, when the shops are 
lighted up, it is very pleasant to sit out in the open air, and listen to the music 
of the band and the plashing of the fountains. 

And now, passing on, we come to the Halles CentraleSy the great market 
for the centre of Paris. Here, side by side, are twelve enormous sheds of iron 
and glass, each shed containing a market in itself. Here we are surrounded 
by gleaming fish, fresh from the sea. Here are endless rows of turkeys, 
geese, poultry, and game of every kind, down to the little sparrows of which 
the French are so fond. Here, piles of luscious fruit — melons, apricots, peaches, 
and laige pears — make our mouths water, and amongst them are most 
bcautifully arranged bouquets of flowers: this shed is full of butter, cheese, 
and dairy produce; that shed is filled with vegetables. Everything is neat 
and orderly ; there is none of the dirt and confusion we tóo often notice in our 
own markets, such as Covent Garden. 

Tuming to the right, we come across the beautiful Hotel de Ville^ or rather 
its ruins, for it was burnt by the wretched Communists, who, although there 
were several hundreds of their companions in the building, set fire to it, and 
ali the hapless men inside perished in the flames. When you children get 
older, and can study the history of France, you will leam what an interesting 
building this was. 

Tuming again to the right, we find ourselves opposite the great cathedral 
of Paris, Notre Dame. Is it not g^nd both inside and out ? In the sacristy 
they show you some curious relics, and amongst them the bloodstained robes 
of three successive archbishops of Paris, who were slain in revolutions. 

This is the Palais de Justice, the French law courts, and passing up these 
winding stairs we come to the Sainte Chapelle — it was built in five years. The 
walls, as you see, are covered with rich gilding and paintings, and ali the 
Windows are full of glorious stained glass. 

Look at the Scine, and the people sitting in long rows fishing with 
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enormous rods. That fat Frenchman yonder has been out since daybreak, 
and has only caught one tiny fìsh a little bigger than a whitebait, and yet 
he is as proud of it as if it were a forty-pound salmon. If a fìsh, however 
small, is hooked by one of the anglers, there is immense excitement, and quite 
a crowd collects round the happy man who has managed to capture an 
insignificant dace. See that washing establishment, and the women beating 
the clothes with pieces of wood on the planks that run outside the barge. 

Walking on, we come to the Colonne de Juillet, with a figure of Liberty 
on the top. It was here that the terrible Bastille or prison stood, in which 
people were shut up for life. It was destroyed in the Revolution of 1789. 

And now, as our legs are tired, we will jump into ^ fiacre^ drive down the 
Boulevards, and go home to our hotel for a short rest. While you children He 
down, I will write home and teli them how we are getting on. 



Here is the loud dinner beli; we will come down to the tabled'hòte. 
What a magnificent room this is! Several hundred people are sitting down 
at the different tables. Look at that door; a little beli tinkles, and about 
fifty waiters, in white waistcoats and white cotton gloves, rush to bring out the 
dishes they bave to band round. What a number of dishes, or courses, as 
they are called ! Well, I am glad it is ali over, at last You may well sigh. 
Master Jack ; for, if I remember right, you did not let a course pass untasted, 
and you had a second helping of that beautiful ice cream. Now, get your 
hats and come with me out into the Boulevards, for we are going, in the cool 
of the evening, to bave a stroll down the Champs Elysées, 

This grand open square we are at is the Place de la Concorde, I must 
teli you one or two things about it A little over a hundred years ago, there 
was a great display of fireworks here in honour of the marriage of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., with Marie Antoinette. A rocket burst 
amongst the crowd, and so frightened the people, who were densely packed 
in and about the place, that there was a rush ; many thousands were hurled 
into the deep ditches that then surrounded the spot; 1200 were killed, and 
over 2000 were terribly injured. 

Do you see that Egyptian obelisk of granite ì That is over 3209 years 
old ; it was brought from Luxor at the cost of ;£^8o,ooo. On the very spot where 
it is now standing, the guillotine (a machine for cutting off people's heads), 
was erected during the Reign of Terror. It was here that Louis XVL and 
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Marie Antoinette, his queen, Prìnce Louis Philippe of Orleans, and 1250 other 
persons were executed. Here, too, Robespierre and other leaders of the 
Revolution met with their just doom. It has been a place of horror, although 
it looks so cairn and peaceful now. 

After the battle of Waterloo, the British, Prussian, and Russian troops 
encamped in this place ; and after the Franco-Prussian war the German 
soldiers bivouacked here in March, 1871 ; two months afterwards there was 
terrible fighting on this very spot between the Versailles troops and the 
Communists. 

Do you hear the tinkle of a little beli ? It comes from that man with 
a large tin canister on his back ; he is a seller of lemonade, and a nice 
refreshing drink it is when you are thirsty. 

Now we are in the Champs Elysées, Do you see the pretty Chinese 
lantems gleaming amidst the trees ? Here are open-air concerts, cafés 
chantants as they are called, where people go into an enclosure and sit 
down and drink coffee, and eat ices, and listen to singing and acting, which 
takes place on a brilHantly lighted-up stage. Here is a merry-go-round ; 
would you children like a ride ? Look at this — it is a children*s theatre of 
marionettes ; you pay a sou and are allowed to sit down on one of the chairs, 
and then the dolls, or poupées, as they are called, go through a very funny 
performance. See this long line of booths, something like an English fair 
without the riot and noise. Notice the people gambling in various ways for 
gingerbreads. Across the road is the Palais de Vlndustrìey the remains of 
the old Exhibition of 1855. On we go through the trees until we come to 
the Cirque. 

Isn't it fun to see the horses and the clowns } I am sure one of them was 
an Englishman, for when he first came in he called out, " Here we are again ! " 
Look at those dogs and monkeys riding the steeplechase ; it is very laughable. 

And now, my little pets, having seen as much of Paris as we can in so 
short a time, we must go home to our hotel and rest for the night, as we have 
a long joumey before us to-morrow. Before, however, we tum our backs 
npOQ the Champs Elysées, look at that magnificent Are de Triomphe at the 
end oi the avenue. It was built by Napoleon the Great, in memorj' of his 
victorics, and cost ;C400,ooo. It is the finest arch in the world. 

And now we are at our hotel. Let us go up in the lift, and find our way 
to our rooms. Good-night, my little ones ; don't forget to pack up. Pleasant 
drcam&l 
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What a beautiful day it is i just the day for a sail, so we will unpack our 
wishing-carpet Hold on, Ethel ; don't be frightened, Jack ; you will soon get 
accustomed to the motion. Here, Mr. Landlord, is your bill ; now stand off, 
good friends ; one, two, three, and off we go — over the roofs of the houses, on 
our way to the south, for we are bound for Spain. 

As we rise slowly into the air, I want you children to have a good look 
round. Notice, first of ali, how beautifully clear the air is, so different from 
the smoke and dirt of London ; this is owing to the French burning charcoal 
and wood, instead of coals. 

See how regularly the streets are built ; a great part of Paris is quite new. 
It was rebuilt in the reign of Napoleon III. Just below are the Boulevards, 
running through the heart of the city ; there are plenty of fiacres and omni- 
buses about, and the wide pavements are black with passengers, even at this 
early hour. They seem quite astonished at us ; they often have seen balloons 
go up, for when they were besieged by the Prussians, no one could leave the 
city save in a balloon, but they have never come across a wishing-carpet 
before. Never mind them, Jack ; just wave your hswidkerchief to them, and then 
look where I point. Rìght under is the Grand Opera; those trees are the 
Tuileries Gardens, and further on are the Cìiantps Elysées, You can see the 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides standing out from the midst of a cluster of 
trees. This is the home of the aged and wounded soldiers of France ; right 
under the dome is the tomb of the great Napoleon, who was brought from 
St. Helena. where he died, to this place, as in his will he expressed a strong 
wish to rest in the midst of the French people whom he had so much loved. 
FoUowing with your eye the long avenue of trees, past the Are de Triomphe^ 
you see the pretty Bois de Boulogne^ with its picturesque lakes and winding 
walks. Yonder is the silvery Seine^ with Notre Dame^ the Palais de Justice^ 
and the Hotel Dieu on an island in the centre of the stream. Across the 
water is the Luxembourg Palace, and the Pantheon. 

Just about these buildings is the oldest part of Paris, as you can see by 
the narrow streets. This is the Quartier Latin, the abode of the students 
of the medicai schools and the university. And now, looking across Paris, 
you can see the heights of Monttnartre ; it was there the Communists took 
up their cannons when the insurrection began. Ali around is the working 
men's quarter. La Villette and Belleville, To the west you can notice the famous 
cemetery. Pére la Chaise ; there are about 16,000 stone monuments in it, 
which have cost over ;é^S,ooo,ooo. It was there that the Communists made 
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their last stand ; they had batteries among the tombs and fired into the city ; 
several hundreds of them were killed, and burìed in two lai^e graves. 

And now we soar higher ; to the west you can see the ruins of the once 
lovely palace of St. Cloud ; the whole town, save the church, was destroyed 
during the siege. Looking further westward, you catch sight of the palace 
of Versailles^ a building most celebrated in French history. When we get 
home we will read ali about it. 

As we sail away so gaily we will sing a merry song. Be sure that you 
and Jack join lustily in the chorus. The tu ne is that of a well-known German 
soldiers' song, " Der Klelne Rekrut." 

On this brìght and sunny moming 

Far above the earth we rise, 

As we mount into the skies, 
Ali weak fear of danger scoming, 

As our wishing-carpet fiies. 

Chorus, 

As we travel through the air 

Won't we make the people stare, 

Crying, "What, what, what, what, what, 

Have those children up there got?" 

As we travel through the air, 

Won't we make the people stare, 
Crying louder, ever louder, "What, what, what, 
Why, what have those children up there got?" 

Pray give your best attention, 

Clever Mr. Edison ; 

You at last will have to own 
That this our new invention 

Far excels your telephone. 

Chorus, 
As we travel through the air, etc. 

Up here it feels most curious, 

We can just do what we please— 

Sit, or He down at our ease, 
Our carpet*s so luxurious, 

As we sail before the brecze. 

Chorus, 
As we travel through the air, etc. 
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Though weVe going an excursion, 

We do not need Mr. Cook 

And his useful coupon-book ; 
Cockney tours are oiir aversion. 
We prefer our cosy nook. 

Chorus, 
As we travel through the air, etc. 

We are now rapìdly drìfting away from Paris. The country below us is 
not very interesting, so that you may as well open your maps, and listen lo 
what I bave to teli you about Spain. 
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CHAPTER Vili. 



SPAIN. 

PAIN and Portugal together form what is 
called a peninsula ; that is, a portion of 
land almost surrounded by water. As 
you look at this map, you will find that 
they are joined on to France by an 
isthmus, about 340 miles in breadth. 

Although these two countries bave 
very much in common with one another, 
we will take them separately. 

Spain is about 650 miles long, and 560 

miles broad. It is in area about twice the size of the island of Great Britain. 

It is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay and France ; on the 

south by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; on the west by Portugal and 

the Atlantic ; and on the east by the Mediterranean. 

Its population, including the Balearic and Canary Islands, is about 
17,000,000. 

To these should be added its Colonies : — 




Cuba 



In America, 
In Asia. 



The Phillipine Islands 
Marian Islands. 



Porto Rico 
Caroline Island 



/;/ Africa, 
Fernftdo Po Ceuta Annsbon 

These will add about 6,000,000 more inhabitants to the grand total. 
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I dare say you. children remember the story of the discovery of America by a 
Spaniard, Christopher Columbus, in 1402. In consequence of his discovery, 
large numbers of his countrymen went and took possession of the New 
World. At one time, the greatest part of America belonged to Spain. The 
Spaniards ill-treated the poor Indians, causing them to slave in the gold and 
Silver mines, until they died off by hundreds of thousands. AH they cared for 
was gold. They did not trouble themselves about cultivating their magnificent 
possessionSy and one by one ali the countries under their rule were wrested 
from them. In Mexico, and the greatest part of South America, the cities 
and towns bave Spanish names, and the Spanish language is spoken, showing 
what the power of Spain once was. 

Spain was divided a few years ago into forty-nine modem provinces. 
The old division into thirteen provinces is the best, and the most easily 
remembered ; and we will keep to that As I name them, will you foUow 
me on the map. 

There are five Northern Provinces. 

Aragon The Basque Provinces 

Old Castile Asturias 

Galicia 
Two Central Provinces. 

New Castile La Mancha 

Three Eastem Provinces. 

Catalonia Valencia 

Murcia 
Two Western Provinces. 

Leon Estremadura 

One Southern Province. 

Andalusia 
Besides these, there are two groups of Islands : 
The Balearic Islands — comprising Majorca, Minorca, and Iviga. 
The Canary Islands, off the west coast of Africa. 

The rivers of Spain are not very important. They are, for the most 
part, narrow ; rapid streams, very difficult of navigation, except for a few 
miles from their mouths. We will mention the most important. 

The TaguSy the largest river in the Peninsula, rises in New Castile, 
flows westward for 540 miles, and falls into the Atlantic. Toledo and Lisbon 
are on its banks. 
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The Douro rìses in .Old Castile, and falls into the Atiantic at Oporto, 
after a course of 560 miles. In some parts of the river the sceneiy is very 
grand, when the stream passes through the over-hanging rocks. Flat-bottomed 
boats cany the produce of the wine distrìcts, which abound in this part of 
Portugal down'to Oporto, for shipment 

The Guadiana^ 420 miles long ; thirty of which are consumed in a long 
dive that the wayward stream takes underground. Cuidad Real and Badajoz 
are on its banks. 

The Ebro^ 350 miles long, flows eastward into the Mediterranean. Sara- 
gossa and Tortosa are built upon it 

The Guadalquivir. Try and pronounce it, Jack. No, no ; you try, 
EtfaeL No, worse and worse. It is pronounced thus — Wadalkeveer. This 
is the widest river in Spain, although only 260 miles long. Seville and 
Cordova are the chief towns it passes through. 

Now let US look on our maps for the mountains. 

Between France and Spain are the Pyrenees. We shall presently pass 
over them. Maladetta is the highest peak, being 11,426 feet high. Along 
the North, you can see that the range of mountains is continued under the 
name of the mountains of Asturias. 

Across the centre of the country is the Sierra de Toledo ; and a few 
miles to the south of these mountains is the Sierra Morena. 

Along the South coast is the Sierra Nevada, a peak of which, called the 
Cerro Mulhacen, is the highest mountain in Spain — 11,650 feet; the view from 
the summit is most charming. As you look down you can see the blue Medi- 
terranean like a quiet lake, with the steamers and white-sailed merchant 
vessels creeping lazily along. Ali around are the ragged mountain heights, 
sleeping so cosily in their white nightcaps of eternai snow. To the west 
stands up the defiant rock of Gibraltar ; and far away, to the south of this, 
you can perceive the faint outline of distant Africa. At our feet He beautiful 
Granada, and warm sunny Andalusia ; altogether making up such a picture 
as the eye rarely sees. 

And now I should teli you something about the character of the country 
and its inhabitants. 

It may roughly be divided into three distinct parts. 

The North^ w*hich is chiefly mounUinous. Here there are many streams, 
full of fish, that water the neh meadows which abound in this r^on. It is 
the daiiy country of Spain. A great deal of com is grown in the valleys ; 
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there are likewise large forests of oaks and chestnuts, and orchards of appiè 
trees. The cHmate is temperate, and the inhabitants hardy and industrious. 
The Central part of Spain consists of high table-land. This distrìct is 
exposed to the fìerce heat of the summer sun, and the cold winds and 
storms of the winter, there being no trees to break the force of the storm, 
or to give shelter from the heat Rain very seldom falls, so you can 
imagine how dry it is. The earth, in fact, is tanned, and yet, when a 
thunder-shower does come, then the green herbs, flowers, and plants, sprìng up 
like magic for a while. Immense herds of sheep are fed in this distrìct, 
one breed, the Merino^ being very famous. The inhabitants are very inde- 
pendent and proud, honest, simple, and hardworking. This district grows 
most magnificent com. 

The Southern district is of a tropical nature. Sugar, cotton, rice, olive, 
lemon, and the date, grow in rich profusion, as the country is plentifully 
supplied with water. Grange groves and cork forests are to be seen in some 
of the more sheltered parts. The Andalusians, who inhabit this region, are 
very like the Irish in many respects. They are very lively and full of fun ; 
flatter them up, and you can do what you like with them ; they like to be 
told that Spain is the finest country in the world, and that Andalusia is 
the finest province in that country. They are great boasters, and brag about 
their courage and their wealth, although they too often have but little of 
either. They dress in bright gay colours, and are passionately fond of sing- 
ing and dancing. The more sober inhabitants of other parts of Spain speak 
of them contemptuously, as "half Moors." The Moors once, as you know, 
inhabited this distrìct 

The Spaniards are very fond of keeping religious festivals. On great 
days they make grand and gorgeous processions through the streets of their 
chief cities, far exceeding in magnificence and splendour that which we saw 
at Boulogne. Holy Week is kept with much solemnity and display. Seville 
has grrander ceremonies at this season even than Rome. The people are 
very fond of pilgrimages to holy places and shrines. 

The exports are wines, fruits, silk, wool, iron, and leather. 

Cadiz is the port for sherry ! Jack, you sleepy boy, wake up and laugh 
at the joke. 

Malaga and Alicante export fruits and silk. 

Barcelona. You remember the nuts. Jack, you were so fond of at dinner. 
Well, they come from here ; also iron, leather, and silk. 
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SPANISH SMUGGLER. 



In return, Spaìn imports coffee, spìces, and ali manner of " groccries ; *' 
also an enormous quantity of salt-fìsh. In addition to these, a large number 
of English manufactures are in great demand. 
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The revenue duties being very high, there are upwards of 300,ocx) regular 
smugglers, bold, dashing fellows, who make no secret of the way in which 
they get their living. These men work along the French and Portuguese 
frontiers, and also at Gibraltar, where a vast amount of English cotton goods is 
illegally brought into the country. The old advice to "set a thief to catch 
a thief," does not hold good in this part of the worid, for the custom-house 
and revenue officers go shares, as an almost invariable rule, with the smugglera 

There are ten universities, ali fast decaying. Salamanca, the most 
famous, had twenty-five coUeges and i4,ocx> students; now it has scarcely as 
many hundreds. The students dress in ragged cloaks, and they are very 
fond of doing what Sir Walter Raleigh did to Queen Elizabeth — ^when any 
pretty g^rl approaches them they will throw off their cloaks for her to walk upon ; 
so, Miss Ethel, you must keep away from the gay students of Salamanca. 

The army of Spain is 100,000. The soldiers are brave. The navy 
contains 120 steam vessels, and about six ironclads. 

The revenue is about ;f 30,000,000. 

The national debt about ;f385,ooo,ooo. 

But now I see we are passing over the Pyrenees. Look at Maladetta, 
standing up like a great mountain ghost, ali bare, uncovered by tree or plant 
I am glad we are passing over it, for even seen at this distance ìt makes one 
shudder. 

And now we are in Spain. Without any more ado we are going to the 
capital, Madrid, to have a good look round us. The railway trains are so slow, 
and the company is not always very pleasant, as you can see from the picture 
on the next page, and the other way of travelling, by mules and horses, takes 
up so much time, that we cannot be too thankful we have a wishing-carpet. 

This is Madrid, a larga, modem Continental city of about 300,000 in- 
habitants. Although the streets are wide and clean, it is very disappointing 
at first sight, for there is but little that is Spanish about it. It is built in 
the midst of a barren, desolate plain. Directly you get outside the gates you 
are in a dreary desert ; there are no pleasant suburbs, as there are in so many 
European capitals. The city is built upon the Manzanares, called, by a stretch 
of Castilian courtesy, " a river," and such a river ! I don't suppose that now 
we could get a tea-cup full of water out of it* The people are continually 

* Alexandre Dumas was once very thirsty while staying at Madrid, and on a friend bring- 
ing to him a glass of water, he said, " Take it to the Manzanares ; it requires it much more 
than I do." 
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making jokes about it, and sometimes say it would be as well to sell their 
bridges and buy some water. 

Madrid is a very unhealthy place to live in ; the death-rate is doublé 
that of London. It is either terribly hot or fearfully cold ; nay, you may be 
walkìng along one side of a Street perfectly baked with the beat ; you may 
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AS THEY TRAVEI. IN SPAIN. 




cross over to the other side and a chili blast of wind comes and freezes you 
ta tbe marrow. The men go about wrapped up in cloaks, and the women 
with handkerchiefs up to their mouths. If you fall ili, you will never leave 
your bed alive, for the doctors almost always kill off their patients. 
Bui now we will enter a café, and refresh ourselves. 

"AH work, and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy.'' 

The play that keeps Jack from being dull we know very well is the play 
the kfiife and fork. 
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Take your hat off, Jack, on entering, and make a low bow — that's rìght. 

Now listen to my Spanish. I won't teli you where I picked it up; I 
bave reason, however, to believe it is first-rate. 

"Camarero, denos Vd de corner en cuanto antes." 

That is, "Give us some dinner at once." Don't you agree with that 
sentiment, children ? 

Now, while the waiter, and such a comical waiter, with moustaches and 
a guitar, is getting our dinner, look round. A tali, gaunt Spaniard comes in, 
sits down at one of the tables, and orders some sugar to put in a tumbler 
of water. Nine other cloaked, silent, gaunt mooners, or "loafers," as Jack 
calls them, come in and sit opposite to him, watching him sip his drink. And 
this you can see going on ali around the café; some few play dominoes, ali 
smoke, but most of them do nothing but sit in silence and look at each other. 
It is not a lively sight, is it? 

But here comes the dinner. I told the waiter to give us a purely 
Spanish dinner, and here is the carte. 

Sopa de cebollas. Onion soup. 

You children might well laugh when you heard me read out the name 
of the dish. Sopa, however, means soup, not soap, of which you will find, I 
am sorry to say, but little in Spain. 

A puchero, A savoury stew. 

A pista. A meat omelette. 

Guisado de perdices, Stewed partridges. 

We wash them down with agraz, a most delicious lemonade, and sOltoe 
michumichi^ or half and half The Spaniards very rarely drink wine ; like 
wise men, they send it away out of their country, and leave the drìnking 
thereof to others. 

I don't think much of the Spanish cooking. Do you ? There is too much 
oil, pepper, and garlic in their dishes to suit my taste. The French dinners, 
I am afraid, have spoiled us. Never mind. Appetite is the best sauce ; and as 
we were very hungry, after our journey through the air, we have thoroughly 
enjoyed our rapid meal. 

" Cuenta, camarero ? " 

Take off your hat again. Jack. 

This is the Puerta del Sol, a large open space in the centre of Madrid, 
into which nine principal streets run. There is a pond in the middle with a 
squirt-fountain. Notice ali the loafers muffled up in their cloaks, so that you 
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can only see the tips of their noses, lounging about on the edge of the marble 
parapety dozing, or lazily puffing their cigarettes. There must be several 
thousands of them basking in the sun; the Puerta is always full of them, 
look what tifne you will. Some one described the Spaniard as "a tali 
baby, in swaddling clothes." And looking at these specimens before us, we 
think the description is correct There, too, are the aguadores, the water- 
sellers, with their wooden frames full of tumblers, the great water jar slung 
by a strap on to their shoulders, and a basket, with some biscuits or lemons. 
Their dress is very Spanish, with bright blue or red sashes, gaiters, and 
sombreros. Water is the great drink of Spain; every one drinks it, and 
glorìous stuff it is ; not like our warm, insipid pond or cistem abomination, 
but clear, cold, fresh and sparkling, the produce of the snowy glacier, and the 
mountain spring. As we hear the cry, Quien quiere aguat we will try some 
for ourselves. It is delicious, is it not? 

While the Spaniards drink like fish, I am sorry to say the water ali goes 
inside : they are not lovers of a good wash, and so it takes a microscope to 
discover a jug or a basin in a Spanish bedroom ; and as for soap^ although 
we bear of " Castile soap," you would almost be as sure to find a diamond 
in a house as a piece of that useful article. Cleanliness, as Shakespeare says 
is ** more honoured in the breach than the observance." 

There are a number of other mooners about. You can see them 
dusterìng in g^roups round some one who is reading a Gazeta, a paper; they 
seem excited enough, to judge by their gestures. These are place -hunters, 
who want some office under Government 

Those ladies dressed in black, with fans in their hands, and a graceful 
mantilla over their heads, are going to church. I would get a mantilla for 
Ethel, only she would get laughed at in the Street, for it takes a lifetime to 
know bow to wear either the mantilla or the cloak in real Spanish fashion. 

We will bave a look at the Musco, which has the fìnest coUection of 
pictures in the world. Murìllo and Velasquez are the two most famous Spanish 
painters, whose works are bere exhibited. There is a magnifìcent painting 
of Raphael's, the second g^randest picture in the whole world. The subject is 
"Christ hearing His cross." It was taken to Paris in 1812, according to the 
amiable custom of the French, who laid their hands upon everything that was 
good. On its way back it was ^recked, and discovered in a case off the Gulf 
of Genoa, and sent on to Spain. 

Now we will go and take a saunter on the Proda, or meadow, as it should 
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be translated, and a veiy funny meadow it is, without either grass or flowers. 
A favourite promenade, planted with trees, and bere and there a fountain. 
Here ali the rank, fashion, and rabbie of Madrid turn out for an airing after 
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the beat of the sun has somewhat diminished. Up and down the drives you 
can see the gay carriages passing, the lazy horses that seem scarcely awaked 
from their afternoon nap, or siesta, as it is called in Spain, jogging sleepily along. 
Every now and then you notice a heavy cumbrous carriage, like a Lord Mayor's 
coach in reduced circumstances, drawn by a pair of very plump long-eared 
mules, with manes and tails tied up with ribbons, and such a coachman and 
postillion as in England you only see in a pantomime. 

Here are the people in every variety of colour and costume ; some sitting 
in cheerful family groups in large iron arm-chairs, others lounging over the 
railings, nodding and bowing to the occupants of the carriages ; donnas 
fanning themselves with their large fans, looking at the passers-by out of their 
keen, fiery, black eyes; little urchins running about with lighted rope ends 
for the smokers, crying Fosforos y cajillas, and the aguadores driving a busy 
trade with their monotonous cry, Quieti quiere agua ? while boys and girls link 
band and arm together, and forming a ring, dance round and round, singing, 
^^ A la litnon ì a la litnon ! " 

A few miles from Madrid is the celebrated Escoriai, called by the Spaniards 
" the eighth wonder of the world," a mountain of granite shaped into a palace, 
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a church, and a convent It has 2700 Windows, and 1200 doors. The Pantheon, 
which is part of it, is the burying place of the kings and queens of the 
country, who are deposited in ums in rows round the chamber of death. We 
don't wish to sup full of horrors, so we will keep out of sight of the grim 
Escoriai, grand and imposing as it is. 

Here we are once more at the Puerta del Sol. In this Hotel de Paris 
we will sleep to-night, for to-morrow we are going to see a bull-fight. You 
children may open your eyes with astonishment, but it would never do to 
leave Spain without seeing the national popular sport, which compares to our 
fox-hunting. I do not say you will altogether like it : English people never 
do. I cannot myself bear to see any poor brute beast ill-treated. But stili, 
as we are here, and I see by the placards that there is to be a grand fiesta 
de toros to-morrow, we may as well do as the others do. 

I am so glad to hear you slept well, and that you bave enjoyed your 
breakfast Now let us find our way to the Plaza de Toros, the place set apart 
for this sport. 

We do not want a guide to take us to the place, for the gaily-dressed, 
excited crowds that are racing along the streets, show us pretty plainly the 
way to go. Here we are at the Aretia de las corridas, the bull-ring. It is a 
laige round building, something like an English circus, capable of holding 
thousands of spectators. Pressing in, as the sport has not begun, let us take 
a look at the people. Tier above tier they sit, laughing, shouting, smoking. 
The men are dressed in round felt hats, gaiters, embroidered jackets, and bright 
red sashes ; the women are veiled with the mantilla, and the abanicos^ the 
fans, made of beautiful silk and satin, or of cheap paper, according to the 
rank and station of the owner, go rustling up and down. Far above the noise 
of the incessant talking that is going on rìse the shrill voices of the sellers 
of-cefreshments, proclaiming the virtues of their water, which is colder than 
snow, and the excellency of their light pastry, the " Spanish wind." Overhead 
arches the blue sky; the sun strikes the topmost tiers of seats on one side, 
which are the only places empty, for ali try to get into the shade. 

Do you hear that knocking.^ The people are beginning to get tired of 
waiting, and so they are kicking against the wooden seats. The trumpets 
sound . a martial peal, and in rides the alguacil on horseback. He reins 
his borse opposite the tribune of the president for the day, and asks permission 
to begin. The president throws him down a key decorated with ribbons, which 
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he tries to catch in his hat ; he misses it, and the key falls on the sand, amidst 
the hisses and laughter of the crowd. Very red in the face, the algUacU 
retires to give orders for the commencement of the sports. 

The trumpets sound a prolonged flourish, the doors opposite are thrown 
Wide open ; and now, children, watch the procession that comes in. In march 
the picadores on horseback, and such horses they ride ! poor things only fit 
for the knacker's yard ; broken-winded, lean, gaunt, and lame, compared to 
which a London cab-horse would be a sprightly charger. These picadores 
are armed with a lance. Then the chulos and capas^ or clowns, whose dutj' 
is to aggravate the bull and madden him with their pranks ; then the banderil- 
leros, who dart sharp-pointed arrows into the buU's neck ; and lastly, the espadas 
or matadoreSy the heroes of the ring, who come in to end the poor brute's 
torments by killing him with a sword. AH except the horsemen are decked 
out in the picturesque costume of Old Spain — gay breeches, silk stockings, 
richly-embroidered vests, and the hair done up, chignon-fashion, in a net. 
Lastly, follow the mules adomed with tinkling bells, and decked out with 
little flags, prepared, by-and-by, to drag away the animals that may be killed, 
A gallant sight they look as they parade majestically round the arena. 
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Having finished their parade, the mules retire by a side door ; the chulos 
and capaSf having exchanged their gorgeous cloaks for those of a more common 
material, take up their position in different parts of the ring, ready for the 
fight. One single minute of silent expectation passes, the trumpets sound, 
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and see, children, as that door is flung open, a fìery black bull rushes headlong 
into the ring. He has already been roused up by a goad. He is decked for 
the slaughter by a rìbbon of blue and white. He stands stili, and pauses in 
his headlong career when he finds himself in the middle of the arena, and 
looks round, bewildered by the shouts and sight of so many people, who are 
ali crying out to him to the full extent of their lungs. And now the sport 
b^ns. The chulos stealthily approach him, waving their cloaks, and doing 
their very best to aggravate him. He tums in his rage first after one and 
then another, but they jump lightly aside. While the hapless bull is thus 
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employed, the picadores foUow him up behind, and goad him with their sharp 
picas or spears. He tums round upon them, and chases them round the ring. 
Hear that cry ! He has overtaken one, and, thrusting his homs into the poor 
horse's side, he hurls him and his rider to the ground. The picador is not 
burt, however ; and, desperately wounded as he is, the borse struggles gallantly 
on. Once more the infuriated bull is upon him, and this time the poor beast 
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Hcs bleeding out his life upon the ground, Encouraged by his success, the 
bull rushes upon the other picadores, and ere long has gored four other horses, 
and has seriously maimed one of the riders, who is carried out of the arena 
to the hospital. Shouts of " Bravo, Toro ! " ring through the air, for the people 
rejoice in seeing a spirited fight. The poor beast is doomed, nevertheless, in 
spite of his bravery. 

Hark ! the trumpets sound once more, and now enter the banderilUtos^ 
each carrying two short darts bedecked with coloured paper; the bull makes 
for them, and, jumping aside, they fix them into his neck, one on each side ; 
two of these darts have crackers attached to them, which go off, and madden 
the bull stili more. Again the trumpets sound, and the gaily-dressed espada 
enters. He is well-known in Madrid as the hero of many fìghts, and he is 
welcomed with several rounds of applause. He makes a short speech, and 
asks permission from the president to despatch the bull. See, he carries on 
his arm a red cloak, and in his hand a long, sharp sword. Waving his hat 
three times, as a sign of death, he walks bravely up to the bull, who is 
being worried on ali sides by his numerous enemies. Catching sight of the 
red cloak, the infuriated animai makes for the espada^ who, after dodging 
him for some time, casts his cloak upon his horns ; and now the all-important 
moment has come. The whole assemblage stands up to see the end. 
Advancing up to the bull, the espada plunges his sword up to its hilt into 
the back of the animai, which, vomiting forth blood, falls tottering at his 
feet. The trumpets sound, the gay mules, tinkling with bells, enter and drag 
away the bull at a gallop, amidst the shouts of the delighted spectators. 
The espada wipes his sword, bows to the people, who throw their hats, and 
shocking bad hats they are, into the arena, as in old time they used to throw 
money. GracefuUy returning the sombreros, the espada retires, and so will 
we, although there are several more buUs to be slain. 

No wonder, dear Ethel, that you and Jack look so pale — I felt uncom- 
fortable myself ; my sympathy was with the poor bull who fought so gallantly 
against overpowering odds. Now, to put us right, let us leave this scene of 
cruelty, and spreading out our wishing-carpet, let us saìl away to the charm- 
ing city of Granada, at the foot of the Sierra Nevada. 

How beautiful Andalusia looks ! spread out underneath us with its luxuriant 
woods, running streams, and fertile gardens, so different from sterile C astile ; 
it is indeed the Eden of Spain. 

Yes, that is Granada. You can see the sheen of the river Darro, and the 
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white villas like sails stretching far up the wooded hills : it is the old capital 
of the Moors. Look to the North : on the rocky hill-side, with mighty walls, 
ponderous gates» and numerous towers, is the famous Alhambra^ the summer 
palace of the Moorìsh kings. 

We will descend there, 

We see the beautiful building now in ruins, with ali its lovely colours 
whitewashed over, and its numberless sparkling fountains destroyed; but stili 
even what is left speaks to us of the rare beauty of this fairy palace. The 
Alhambra has been described as an Eastern tent, with its sumptuous drapery, 
its delicate veils and lace, petrified into marble and stone, so that it might 
endure for ever. 

Look round this beautiful " Court of Lions " into which we have entered ; 
notice its elegant arches, the 124 white marble pillars, its exquisitely coloured 
tiles, the delicate filigree work of its walls, through which the deep blue sky 
can be seen blending so sweetly with the white stone. As we Hsten to the 
splashing of the water in the alabaster fountain in the centre, it seems as if 
we were once more in the land of the Arabian Nights. Outside in the 
gardens are fountains and flowers, running streams and shaded walks, and 
the songs of the nightingales who flock here in large numbers. 

See, there is one of our fellow-countrymen, who, when he thinks no one 
is looking, is doing his best to spoil the beautiful work of the Moors. He 
wants to take home a bit of marble from the Alhambra, and so he is chipping 
off a piece of the exquisitely carved work with his hammer. I should like 
to see his hammér tried on his own skull ; it would be soft enough, I would 
answer for it 

There is nothing else to keep us in Granada, The inhabitants are not 
very fond of strangers, and are given sometimes to stoning them. A story 
is told of an Englishman who was attacked one night by a robber in the 
streets of the town. Being one of the right sort, like you. Jack, who would 
stand no nonsense, he pulled out his revolver, made the robber empty his 
pockets, and then one by one take off ali his clothes. And in this light and 
airy costume, he left the luckless Spaniard to promenade about the silent 
streets in the cool night air. 

Let US now leave this place : picturesque as it is, it is fast decaying from 
its old importance and splendour ; and at Seville we shall see the Moorìsh 
houses in a better state of preservation than they are here. 

Once more on the carpet, we are nearìng Serlllft. 
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Now we can feel that we really are in Spain. Madrid, after ali, was 
nothing but a French city, that had got somehow or other upon the wrong 
side of the Pyrenees, like a square man in a round hole ; but here everything 
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is thoroughly Spanish. Ali the surrounding^s are brìght and pleasant, from 
the dancing waves of the Guadalquivir, the orange groves and fìelds of 
rìpening com around the fair city, to the picturesque streets so full of life 
and gaiet}^ The population is about 125,000, and the trade and commerce 
of the place are daily increasing. Look at the ancient Moorìsh walls, with 
their graceful towers and gates : if we had time to go the circuit of them, I 
could show you many a curìous scene out of Spanish life. Do you see how 
thoroughly foreigfn are the houses in the city? They are Moorish in form 
and shape, with a dash of the Italian style about them. They are gaily 
painted on the outside in gorgeous colours, with overhanging balconies 
looking out into the streets, sitting in whicb, sheltered by gay curtains, the 
beautiful Sevillanas while away the time. 

Separated from the outer world by light iron railings and a heavy curtain 
are the patios, or inner courts. 

Look into this one : it is just what you would see in Damascus or Cairo, 
allowing of course for our being in Spain. Round the court are arcades, or 
graceful archcs ; the floor is of white marble ; in the centre flashes a fountain 
of sparkling water ; the background is made up of orange trees and oleander ; 
graceful hanging lamps lighten up the patio^ for even in broad daylight it is 
dark for coolness' sake : on the rugs and couches a merry family circle is 
enjoying the repose of the quiet stillness. In the evening, when ali the city 
holds its tertulia^ or the simple "at home," of which the nation is so fond, 
às you go along the streets you will hear the piano, the strumming of the 
guitar, the rattling of the castanettes, and the plaintive serenade. The women 
sit round the fountains plying their needles ; the ferolas, glittering like frosted 
sQver, give an air of enchantment to the scene ; the Windows and curtains are 
thrown wide open to admit the evening breeze, and as we pass along we 
seem in fairyland. 

This is the cathedral, by many considered the fìnest in Europe. Above, 
towering up into the air, is the famous Giralda, the highest tower in Spain, 
built by the Moors, from the summit of which the Mahommedans used to 
be called to prayers. There are no steps up to the top. You go up an indined 
piane, like the Campanella at Venice : the figure at the top is fourteen feet 
h^h, and vcry heavy ; yet it acts as a weathercock, moving i^ìth eveiy breath 
of wind. We need not go up to the top, as we have obtained the same 

of the dty from our wishing-carpct Notice the picturesque b^rgars 
under the sbadc of the cathedra! steps, eating melons and oranges 
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when they are not smoking, sleeping, or begpng. How grand is the interior 
of the building, with its many chapels and its magnifìcent nave! Notice 
the ladies at their prayers : they are ali dressed in black, the church costume. 
The Spanish ladies will not come to God's house in flaunting colours, like so 
many of the English people Over their heads are the graceful mantillas. 
There are no chairs, so they sit on the floor in Eastern fashion, when not on 
their knees or on their feet The beggars in the cathedral are a great 
nuisance : they seem to scent the blood of an Englishman, for this is the fourth 
that has troubled us. Listen to me, and I will show you the proper way 
of getting rid of him. 

"Por el amor de Dios, senorito, me da Vmd un octavito: Dios se lo 
pagarà à Vmd." 

"For the love of God, dear sir, give me a little halfpenny: God will 
reward you." 

Now, did I not know that this was the usuai stock phrase, the profes- 
sional mode of asking, I might be moved to give. I will answer him after 
his own way. 

" Perdone, Vmd por Dios, Hermano." 

" My brother, let your worship excuse me, for God's sake." 

He bows ; he knows that it is of no use his asking any more, and we are 
relieved from his presence. 

Amongst other sights of Seville are the Alcazar, a Moorish palace like 
portions of the Alhambra ; the cigar manufactory, where about 3000 strapping 
lasses are at work making cigars ; the site of the Inquisition, where in the 
old dark ages hundreds of thousands were burnt or tortured by those who 
thought they were thus doing God service ; and the Triana, the gipsies' quarter, 
across the river. These and various other sights and scenes of Seville, such as 
the ceremonies of the Semana Santa, and the gorgeous processions with the 
extraordinary pasos^ or images, that are carried ; the carnival, the masquerades 
at Christmas, — ali these must be seen by us at another time; Mattana — 
to-morrow — as the Spaniards say. 

Our ready wishing-carpet now wafts us over to a place that should be 
dear to our hearts as Englishmen. There you see it just beneath you, Jack, 
— the grand rock of Gibraltar. It looks something like a huge lion asleep 
with his head turned towards Africa. Let us descend for a look round : it 
will cheer us up to see some ruddy English faces. 

We have come down right in the midst of Commercial Square, where an 
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aacdon of old fumiture, bedding, and sudi like^ is going on, as it alwajrs seems 
to do ali day. What a funny jumble of tongues wc bear, and what a comical 
mixture of people l Here is Jack Tar enjoying bis leavc on sbore, bere are 
tlie soldiers of tbe garrìson, Higblanders, marìnes, rìflemen, guards, Moors, 
swarthy Arabs» Greeks, Turks, Spanisb smugglers, cockneys just arrìved, witb 
a handbook under tbeir arni, cbarming Sevillanas, or Gaditanas^ in tbdr 
picturesque mandllas^ native women in red cloak% Englisb ladies in pork-pie 
Kaf* or tbe last freak of fasbion, sunbumt Indian officiais going bome on 
leaTe^ young officers en raute for tbe East — ali mingling togetber ; sbouting, 
screaming, scolding, laugbing, and cheating each otber as fast as tbey can. 
The bouses are wretcbedly mean and ugly, cbiefly inhabited by Jews, wbo 
drive a roaring trade. Tbis is tbe Alameda, laid cut in Englisb style, witb 
geianiums and sbnibs : bere are fine vieii's of tbe Straits. Tbe r^mental bands 
play bere in tbe evening, and ali tbe rank and fashion of tbe Rock tum out. 
Following tbe gunner wbo is our guide, we will wander tbrougb tbe gallerìes 
tbat are cut out of tbe face of the rock : are th^ not wonderful ? See tbe 
cannon brìstling at ali points. No wonder other nations envy us our Spanisb 
posscssion. Up tbrougb zig-zagging roads we go to tbe Signal Tower: bere 
at sunrise and sunset is fìred the gun which proclaims tbat " Brìtannia rules 
the waves." Is not the view a grand one ? See, there are tbe Straits, and 
furtber on Africa, witb Tangiers and Ceuta. AH around are tbe distant 
mountain ranges, witb the Sierra Nevada to the far east ; at our feet nestles 
tlie tiny town of Gibralter, and in the bay, the men-of-war steamers and otber 
craft look like little toy ships, such as we sail upon our pond at home. Watcb 
thosc monkeys scampering away from us ; tbey are the favourìtes of tbe Rock. 
No one is aUowed to touch them, for they were bere long before man made 
bis appearance. They bave no tails, and sa\nng tbat occasionally tbey walk 
off witb vegetables» and fruit, when they can, are quite harmless. One, tbe 
oldest, and let us bope tbe best-bebaved, takes the lead : he goes by tbe name 
of the Tiram-^mafcr. There is a story, which >x>u may believe or not as you 
fikc; tbat undemeatb tbe Mediterranean Sea there is a passage from Africa to 
Enrope^ and tbat the monkeys when they get tired of Gibraltar simply enter 
the careni that passes under tbe sea, and by-and-by find tbemselves ocl tbe 
ooostof Africa. 

Gibraltar was captured by Sir Geoige Rooke in 1704, witb a fleet <rf* 
Brxtish and Dutch ships. He made a sudden dash at tbe place, wbicb was 
hai by a few Spanisb soldiers, and speedily took it Since then the Rock has 
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been often besieged. The fourteenth siege, in 1779, which lasted four years, 
was the most important. The French and Spaniards attacked the English 
garrìson of SOCX) with 50,000 men, 1000 pieces of artillery, forty-seven men-of- 
war, three-deckers, ten floating batteries, and a large number of other vessels. 
Six thousand shells were thrown into the town daily for the last few weeks of 
the siege, and, in spite of ali, the British flag floated proudly above the old Rock. 
When utterly wom out the enemy retired ; since then it has been left alone 
in its glory. General Eliott was the brave commander throughout the si^e. 
He was made Lord Heathfield for his true British pluck. 

And now, after resting at the club-house, we must once more be off. Up 
we go, far above the grand old Rock, its British garrison, and its noisy inhabi- 
tants. Do you see that bay yonder ? That is Trafalgar : it was there that in 
1805 the British fleet, under Nelson and CoUingwood, won a glorious victory 
over the combined fleets of France and Spain. Nineteen of the enemy's ships 
were captured or destroyed ; but, alas ! Lord Nelson was killed in the beat 
of the engagement by a buUet fired from the yards of a French ship. 

And now look at Cadiz, rising out of the deep blue sea as if by magic. 
It is connected to the mainland by such a narrow promontory that it seems 
as if it sprang out of the water. Notice the white houses rising one above the 
other, the picturesque terraces, and, towering above ali, the grand stately 
cathedral. It is a busy city, as you can see even from this height. The streets 
are full of bustle, and the quays are crowded with merchandise. Look at those 
men fishing on the sea-wall for red mullet ; the sea-guUs are flying about them, 
and whenever a fish is caught there is quite a battle between the angler and 
the birds, as to who shall bave the dainty morsel. 

A little way from Cadiz is Xeres, where the celebrated sherry is made. 
A bodega, or wine vault, is well worth a visit Unlike our cellars, it is above 
ground. It is a wonderful sight to see the thousands of butts that are piled 
up one above the other for the manufacture of the wine ; for sherry, as we like 
it, is very different from the wine that the natives drink. It is made up to 
suit our rougher taste. 

We are now going to sail over to Lisbon, into the kingdom of Portugal, 
and as we pass along, I will teli you a little about the country. Fold your 
Spanish cloak about you. Jack, so that you don't catch cold ; and, Ethel, do 
stop rattling those castanettes. You cannot dance a fandango up bere in the 
clouds, and your noise distracts me while I talk. 




CHAPTER IX. 
PORTUGAL. 

gf^ORTUGAL is a country really carved out of Spain ; and yet 
the Portuguese bave a thorough hatred of the Spaniards. Just 
as you often find that next-door neighbours cannot get on 
together. 

It is bounded on the North and East by Spain, on the 
South and West by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Its greatest length is 368 miles ; its greatest breadth is 
145 miles. In area it is 37,cxx> square miles. 
The population is about 4,ooo,0(X). 
Its foreign possessions are — 

In the Atlantic. 
The Azores (volcanic islands, exporting large quantities of oranges) 

In Africa, 
Madeira (famous for its wine) Angola 

Mozambique Cape de Verde Islands 

In Asia, 
Goa (it was bere the Inquisition was set up) Macao 

These would add about 4,ooo,cxx> more to the population already 
mentioned. 

Portugal owned Brazil, and a good deal of territory in Asia, but lost 
its possessions, like Spain. 
It has six provinces: — 

Minho Tras os Montes 

Beira Estremadura 

Alemtejo Algarve 
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The principal rivers are — the Tagus, Douro, and Guadiana, ali descrìbed 
in the previous Chapter as passing through Spain. The Mond^o is 115 
miles long. 

The mountains are but continuations of the ranges of Spanidh mountains, 
the Sierra de Estrella being, perhaps, the only independent range. 

The people are as dirty as they well can be, and in many parts are 
very poor. They are most good-natured, and, if well treated, will work 
hard for very little pay. Although they speak the same language as the 
Spaniards, they differ from them very much ; and the greatest insult you 
can pay to a Portuguese is to mistake him for a native of Spain. The 
Spaniards smoke at ali times and ever3nvhere ; the Portuguese abominate 
smoké in any form, while they take snuff perpetually. In Spain the women 
wear shawls, and the men cloaks ; in Portugal the women wear cloaks, and 
the men shawls. The Portuguese bull fights are simple caricatures of the 
Spanish ones. The bull has his horns tipped with wooden balls; he is 
baited, and not killed. The Portuguese are not very grand farmers. A 
clumsy wooden plough, and a hoe formed after the pattern of those in use 
in the time of the Romana, form their chief agricultural implements. Our 
steam cultivators, our mowing and threshing machines, would drive them 
wild with astonishment. The roads, where there are any, are simply awful. 
The mails from Lisbon to Oporto are carried on horseback at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Such a thing as a diligence, or an omnibus, is unknown. 
The people travel from place to place on horses or mules. Goods are carriéd 
in bullock waggons. See, there is one beneath us. You can hear the creaking 
of the wheels, even at this distance. There is not a single road in Portugal 
that is twenty miles in length. 

The exports are — wine, olive oil, and cork. 

The imports are English manufactured goods. 

Its army consists of 25,000 men, and its navy of forty-five vessels, about 
which, perhaps, the less said the better. 

Here is Lisbon, rising straight up from the banks of the Tagud, and 
spreading over its seven hills. For situation, it is almost unequalled. 
Charming as it looks in the distance, its streets are narrow and dirty, and 
there is little to interest us, so we shall not take the trouble tó descend. 
Its harbour can shelter 10,000 ships. It was in 1775 visited by a fearful 
earthquake. In five minutes, 50,000 souls perished. Thousands ran for 
safety to a large quay that stretched out into the sea; in a moment the 
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quay, the multitudes upon it, the vessels at anchor in the harbour, were 
swallowed up, and seen no more. Even now, many of the buildings shew 
the marks of that terrible time. The earthquake made its effects felt for a 
distance of 5cxx> miles. Notice the magnificent aqueduct, which was built 
150 years ago, to supply Lisbon with pure water from a source seven 
leagues distant 




V 



A SPANISH PRADO. 

Oporto, the next largest town, is not worth a visit. It is chiefly known 
as the place from whence the Portuguese wines are exported, and especially 
tbat which derives its name from the town. The wine trade of Portugal 
is very great, and a visit to the vineyards in Alto Douro, Minho, and 
Bcira, is full of interest 

Ecfore we leave, we should remember how certain parts of the Peninsula 
are for ever famous, because of the valiant deeds that were done in them. 
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Cape St Vincent calls to our mind the battle between the English and 
Spanish fleet, in 1797, when fifteen small English vessels, under Nelson 
and Jervis, defeated twenty-seven large Spanish vessels, capturing four of 
them outright ^ 

In the famous Peninsula war, Salamanca, Corunna, Vittoria, Talavera, 
Cuidad Real, Badajoz, Saragossa, were ali scenes of glorious victories over 
the French. Thousands of British heroes He buried where they fell, far and 
Wide over the Peninsula. 

And now, my children, we are going to sail away northwards, to a 
country very different in ali respects to Portugal, for the soil is most 
carefuUy cultivated, the people are well educated and industrious, and 
everywhere there is prosperity. I mean Belgium, Nestle down comfortably, 
while I give you a description of this fresh place to which we are bound. 




CHAPTER X. 
BELGIUM. 

^ O U must know that, forty years ago, 
Belgium and HoUand were united to- 
gether in one kingdom, which was called 
the Netherlands, or " lower lands." They 
are now separated. 

Here is a map of Belgium ; you can 
trace its boundaries. 

On the North by Holland, on the 
East by Luxembourg, Prussia, and 
Limburg, on the South and South-west 
by France, on the North and North-west 
by the German Ocean. 

Its greatest breadth, East and West, 
is one hundred and sixty miles, its 
greatest length, North and South, is one 
hundred and fifteen miles. It is about 
twice the size of the county of York. 

It has the densest population in 

Europe. Don't laugh, Jack. I don't mean 

dense as you are dense, which is but two letters removed from dunce ; but dense 

in that the people are thickly crowded together. In some parts of the country 

they are like bees in a swarm, you wonder how they can ali get a living. 

The population of Belgium is about 5,5oo,oc». 

It is divided into nine provinces. Three of French origin, the inhabit- 
ants speaking a dialect called Walloon ; these are : — 

Hainault Liége Namur 
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Six Flemish, speaking a language which is a dialect of Dutch: — 
West Flanders . Antwerp 

East Flanders Limburg 

South Brabant Luxembourg 

The country for the most part is flat ; there are some hilly districts in the 
South-east, but no height at ali which is worthy of being called a mountain. 

It has two large rivers. The Metise, rising in France, passes through 
Belgium into Holland, where the Dutchmen re-christen. it the Maas. It 
then falls into the German Ocean, on the west coast of Holland. It is 522 
miles long. Namur and Liége are the chief Belgian towns on its banks. 
The Scheldt also rises in France, and, after flowing through Belgium, finds 
its way into the German Ocean, in Dutch territory. Ghent and Antwerp are 
on its banks. Besides these there are several smaller rivers which are tribù- 
taries of the two larger ones we bave named, such as the Sambre, 
Ourthe, Lys, Dender, Rupel, and Senne upon which Brussels is built 

One fifth part of the country is woodland. It lies chiefly in the valley 
of the Meuse and the Ardennes. The trees are mostly oak, and fumish 
charcoal and large quantities of bark for tanning purposes. The minerals are 
very plentiful. England is the only country that surpasses Belgium in the 
quantity and the quality of its coal. It produces about ten million tons a year, 
half of which go to France. Iron, Icad, copper, zinc, and alum are produced 
in large quantities. Hainault, Liége, Namur, Luxembourg, are the minerai 
provinces. 

Its manufactures are most important. 

Linen is manufactured at Courtray, Ghent, Mechlin, Bruges, Brussels. 
L(ue made at Brussels, Mechlin, and Bruges, is very famous ; the best fetching 
over £ap the yard. We will take some home as a present to mamma. 

Waollen Goods are produced at Verviers, Liége, Limburg, Mons, Thuin, 
Hodimont, and Ypres. 

CotUms are manufactured at Ghent, Bruges, Malines, and Toumay. 
Ordnance, Firearms, and every kind of MetcU-work, are manufactured at Liége, 
and Charleroi. 

At Seraing, dose to Liege, an Englishman, John Cockerill, in 18 16, in- 
troduccd the English system of smelting iron with coke, and erected the 
largest manufactory in the world. Four thousand workmen are employed, 
besides fifteen steam engines. The factory forms a town of itself, and presents 
a busy scene as you pass by in the train. The founder of this great 
establishment died in poyerty at Warsaw, in 1840. 
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Belgium is further noted for its paper fabrìcs, its Straw bonnets, porcelain, 
Sax, and sugar refineries. 

The anny consists of 8o,ooa As the country is so exposed, several of 
its chief cities are strongly fortified, such as Antwerp, Ostend, Ypres^ Toumay, 
and Mons. Belgium has been called the battle-ground of Europe. 

Exparts. Com, flax, bark, lace, lawn, linen, wooiien and cotton goods, 
hardware, cutlery, firearms, ordnance. 

IfHports. Colonia! produce ; raw material for manufacturers. 

There are 12,000 miles of railroad, besides canals, and excellent carriage 
roads ali over the country. 

How good of you children to listen to ali this dry stuff ! We must not 
forget that, although we are out for a pleasant trip, we are to try and pick 
up as much knowledge as we can, and therefore I teli you ali these things. 

But now we are floating over Belgium — just look down. The country 
undemeath us seems like one large town, it is so thickly covered with houses 
and farm buildings. There is a Belgian farm : it looks like an allotment 
garden in England. It is divided off into small patches. Here is growing 
wheat, there rye, there dover, and in that corner flax for the housewife to 
spin for the family linen. There are no hedges, and every bit of land is made 
the most of. You can see the women working in the fields along with the 
meo. They look very comfortable and jolly, do they not? 

This city we are now nearing is BmsseLi, the capital of Belgium. It is 
sometimes called "Little Paris," because it is so bright and gay. Let us 
descend for a short look round. 

We have come down in the Grand Place, right in the midst of the people 
busy at their marketing. How astonished they look ! Never mind packing up 
our wishing-carpet in its case, Jack ; just slip it under your arm and follow 
me. Look at those dogs yoked together to a little cart ; poor things, they 
wag their tails and hang out their tongues ; they cannot forget that they are 
dogs, not horses. The drivers of these dog-carriages seem very kind ; they 
do not carry whips. The dogs seem to know ali about the matter, and always 
stop at the right place. See, there is a cart drawn by four dogs ; they have 
done their work well, and are going to get their reward, and the plump, 
joUy-looking milkwoman lets them out of hamess for a run. Look at them 
frisking and gamboling about; how thoroughly they enjoy their liberty! 
just like Ix>ys let out of school on a warm summer day. The good foUcs 
are not yet tired of staring at us. I rather fancy they tliink we liave just 
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dropped down from the moon. They are French-looking, with a spice of the 
doublé Dutchman in their persons. They are short, plump, and round, with 
black eyes and dark hair. But look away from them to the Market Place 
in which we are standing ; peaceful as it now is, it has been the scene of many 
a fight and much bloodshed. You will see pictures of these disturbances and 
fights in the difTerent galleries. It was here that, in 1568, the wicked and 
cruel Duke of Alva caused the Counts of Egmont and Horn to be beheaded. 
Look where I am pointìng, Jack ; do you see that house opposite, which is 
calle^ the Broodhuis; in that little room in the corner, on the second floor, 
the two unhappy men slept the night before their execution. 

That magnificent building yonder is the Hotel de Ville, one of the most 
magnificent specimens of Flemish art on the Continent. AH around this grand 
place are picturesque houses, the halls of the various guilds that used to exist 
in the old days. After our ugly, repulsive-looking English houses, with their 
blank wall, and the square holes that do duty for Windows, it is quite a treat 
to see the picturesque towers, gables, and quaint doorways of these old 
buildings. 

This is the church of St Gudule, chiefly celebrated for its wonderful pulpit 
It stands in the hollow of a globe, which is supported on the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, and the tree of life, with ali kinds of fruit, and curious 
animals perched amidst the branches. Adam and Ève are seen driven out 
of Paradise by the angel, while on the opposite side Death is gliding round 
with his dart. Above the canopy, our Lord's mother is holding her Child, 
Who is thrusting the end of the cross into the head of the serpent. It is 
altogether a marvellous piece of workmanship, although it must be somewhat 
of a bewildering pulpit to preach put of. A sermon from it would run a 
danger of being very flowery. 

Notice, as we are passing along, how many English there are. Brussels 
is quite an English colony — it is bright, cheerful ; a halting-place between Paris 
and the rest of the continent, and, above ali, cheap ; and so many of our 
countrymen who cannot aflford to live at home, where the butcher's and baker's 
bills are so high, come out here and live very comfortably for next to nothing 
at ali. 

The shops are very Parisian in their appearance, with the dainty French 
pastry, the tempting bon-bons and chocolates, and the gorgeously-dressed doUs, 
like their elegant sisters we so admired on the Boulevards. 

One of the curiosities of Brussels is the Mannikin Fountain. The little 
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man b a great favourite with the common people, and, although only a statue, 
Ì8 dressed up in grand costume on great festivals. He has eight diflferent 
suits, each of which is worn at a special festival. He has a valet appointed 
by the corporation of the city, who receives a fixed salary of two hundred 
francs a year for attending upon his mannikin master. Old ladies, when they 
do not know what to do with their money, sometimes leave him a legacy, and 
not long ago he had a thousand ilorìns left him by an attached friend. The 
Mannikin was once stolen, and the whole city was plunged iato mourning. 
He was found again, however ; the thief was punished, and the little figure was 
restored to his place amidst the rejoicing of his numerous admirers. 

Look at that four-horse coach clattering over the stony chausée ; there 
is a man on the box playing on a comet. Surely those are tunes that wc 
know very well : " Home, Sweet Home," ** The British Grenadiers," " The Girl 
I left behind Me,'* and "Auld Lang Syne." It is quite a treat to bear the 
dear old tunes in a foreign country. This is the coach that takes people every 
day to see the great battle-field of Waterloo. We will go too, and see what 
is to be seen. 

Climb up, children, band over hand ; that's right, we bave the box seat 
Off we go, with the comet tuning up merrily and appropriately — 

" Tm afloat, Pm afloat, on the wild waving tidc ; 
The sea is my home, and the bark is my bride." 

Scarcely do we get to the suburbs ere our coach stops, and the comet-playcr, 
whom we thought was to bave cheered us up with his music during our drive, 
gets down, and, raising his hat, bids us farewell. You are quite right, Jack ; 
in your oìn-n elegant language, it is *' a regular sell.'' 

Xever mind ; there is plenty to interest us. I will teli you something, to 
make up for the loss of the music 

On the I7th of June, 1815, there was a great ball given by the Duchess 
of Richmond to the officers of the British army and other grandees at Brussels. 
In the midst of the gaieties the news was brought that the French were dose 
at band, and the order was given for the troops to march. It was along this 
road that our fellow-countrymen marched on their way to that battle-field 
viadi was to be to so many of them their grave. On either side of the road 
was the fbrcst of Soignies, a portion of the Ardennes, now cut down to make 
«qr for comfields and market-gardens. 

Tbe drive is not particuiarly pleasant ; the country is very fiat As we 
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pass by the cottages that line the road, there rush whole families of fat 
sturdy beggars after us. Every child we pass holds out its band with a 
whining appeal for alms. 

This little straggling village is Waterloo. We are now stopping outside 
a plain little church. Let us get down and enter in. Look at those tablets 
ali around the walls. They are the memorials of the Belgians, Germans, and 
English who fell on the great day. AH those whose names are recorded there 
were buried on the battlefield just where they fell. The little churchyard 
is full of English graves and monuments. It makes one quite sad to think 
of ali these brave fellows dying a death of fearful sufTering, and then being 
buried in this out-of-the-way place, far away from home and country. 

What does that fat little Belgian want ? 

He asks us to foUow hinì. Here is a grave over the Marquis of 
Anglesea*s leg. The leg was placed in a polished coffin, a weeping willow 
was planted over its last resting-place, and a monument was erected to its 
tender memory. Our fat friend points with an air of pride to his house as 
that where the amputation took place. He shows us, moreover, the boot that 
once cased the foot that belonged to the famous leg. What a fuss about 
nothing ! 

Let US drive on, leaving our fat Belgian to weep over his elegy (L. E. G.) 

Do you see this Flemish chàteau ì This is Hougoumont, famous in the 
history of the battle. It was held by the Coldstream Guards ali day ; and 
although the French under Jerome, Napoleon's own brother, attacked it with 
12,000 men, setting the wood that surrounded it on fire, taking the orchard 
and garden, they could never force their way into that part of the chàteau 
that was enclosed by the wall. Firm as a rock our brave soldiers stood. 
The walls are pitted here and there by the bullets of the French, and you 
can see the loopholes that were made for our soldiers to fire through. The 
old chàteau was set on fire by shells. The present building is altogether new, 
but enough remains to remind us of the terrible fighting that took place ali 
around this spot. 

Do you see that huge mound with a bronze lion — the Belgic lion — 
pawing a round ball on the summit ì This monument, to the memory of the 
wound of the Prince of Grange, stands in the midst of the battlefield. The 
artist who designed the animai rightly placed his tail between his legs ; for 
the Belgian troops early in the flight were routed, and, white with terror, 
rushed peli-meli into Brussels, proclaiming that the allies had been defeated 

I 
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and that the French were following dose upon their heels, eager to sack the 
city. To make this unsightly and senseless mound, many thousands of tons 
of earth and human remains were removed from the field, so that in some 
places the ground is quite altered in appearance. To commemorate the 
victory they cut away the field. Lct us, however, mount up to the summit and 
take a look round. 




THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 



The French had about 85,000 men under the command of the great 
Napoleon. These men were hardy veterans, that had followed their general 
through many a long campaign. They had been men of war from their youth. 
Opposed to them were 25,000 English, many of them mere lads, raw recruits ; 
for the flowcr of the army was in America, fighting the country's batties. 
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These newly enlisted soldiers had, for the most part, never seen a shot fired 
in anger. There were also about 7000 of the German Legion. The rest were 
Brunswickers, Hanoverìans, and Netherlanders, who were much of the opinion 
expressed by a cautious combatant of former days, that — 

"He who fìghts and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day." 

In ali, the British troops consisted of about 70,000. 

Along that ridge facing us was posted the British army, in two lines, 
on undulating ground, so that, as much as possible, they should be sheltercd 
from the enemy's fire. On the extreme right was Hougoumont, and on the 
left centre a farmhouse, called La Haye Sainte. The French were drawn up 
upon an opposite ridge, about 700 yards distant A small roadside inn, called 
La Belle Alliance, was about the centre of their position. It was there that 
the Imperiai Guard was stationed. 

Both Napoleon, and the Duke of Wellington who commanded the British 
army, knew that Blucher, with the Prussians, was doing his very best to come 
upon the scene. Napoleon's only hope was thoroughly to crush the British 
before help could come, as he was much stronger, both in men and cannon, 
than the allies. Wellington, on the other hand, determined to stand firmly 
to his ground, to let the French do the attacking part of the business. 

About eleven the battle began with a desperate attack upon Hougoumont. 
Time after time did the French storm the farm buildings and chàteau. They 
were driven back with terrible slaughter, and those few who forced their way 
within the walled enclosure, were cut down to a man. La Haye Sainte, which 
was held by the German legion, was the scene of just as desperate a conilict. 
Unhappily, at last, the ammunition gave out, and the enemy got possession, 
cutting the hapless defenders absolutely to pieces. Their success lasted only 
for a time, as they were finally driven out again. 

In other parts of the field a furious attack was made, and heavy columns 
advanced to the front of the British position, only to be annihilated by 
musketry and the bayonet. The French cuirassiers, in glittering array, 
gathered together in most imposing-looking squadrons, and after a murderous 
fire of artillery, with sabres drawn rushed upon their foes, making the earth 
almost shake with their impetuous charge. The British troops waited in 
patìence until they came near. The artillery played upon them, and then 
the infantry formed squarc. As the cuirassiers came dashing up, prepared to 
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sweep everything before them, they were met by a steady fire. Hundreds of 
saddles were emptied, and those who stili carne on were impaled upon the 
bristling bayonets, that met them at every turn. They turned and fled in 
disorder. The square reopened ; the artillerymen who had been sheltered in the 
midst, brought their cannons to bear upon the fugitives, and increased their 
disorder. This went on hour after hour, until the French cavalry, the finest 
in the world, was almost entirely destroyed. Our own cavalry, we must add, 
from time to time charged down upon the enemy, and captured many 
hundred prisoners. The battle had now lasted six hours, and the noise of 
cannon in the distance, and the firing of musketry coming nearer and nearer, 
showed that Blucher was already beginning to come up. (It was through that 
forest of Wavre you can see to the right that the Prussians came.) Napoleon 
saw that the criticai hour had come. His old guard had hitherto been 
kept in reserve, aloof from the fight. It was the flower of the army, and 
consisted of weather-beaten veterans, who had come out conquerors from many 
a hard-fought battle. Ney, the bravest and ablest of Napoleon's generals, was 
ordered to lead them on. Swiftly and majestically the grand battalions moved 
down to the front. The English were lying, as I bave said, under the shelter 
of an undulating ridge. Onward came the guard. The English light infantry 
poured a terrible fire of musketry into their dense ranks. Numbers fell, but 
the great mass moved on unchecked. And now, as the bearskins of the foremost 
ranks began to appear above the summit of the ridge, Wellington gave the 
command to his eager troops, " Up, guards, and at them ! " Up the soldiers 
sprang, fired a deadly volley into the ranks of their foes, and then, raising 
a British cheer, rushed upon them with the bayonet The guard wavered, 
more British troops came up to the charge, and then the veterans of the 
Imperiai Guard, who had never turned their back upon a foe before, fled 
in utter confusion, pursued by the victorious Britons. The light cavalry 
pressed upon the retreating French ; and then the trumpets sounded, and the 
whole army took the field, driving the French before them like chaff before 
the wind. Utterly exhausted, the British troops could go no further; but 
now the Prussians had come up, and Blucher sent his cavalry, who were 
comparatively fresh, to complete the rout of the disorganized enemy. AH 
through the night, from village to village, the unhappy French were chased. 
At times the road was quite blocked up by a mass of terrified fugitives ; and 
into this frightened mass, sword in band, the Uhlans, thirsting to avenge 
Jena, would dash and hew for themselves a way. The whole of the artillery, 
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the baggage, Napoleon's carriage and papers, fell ìnto the hands of the English. 
Napoleon only escaped by rìding ali night The magnificent army, that 
had stood so proudly on the battlefìeld on the morning of that fatai day, 
was completely destroyed. 

16,000 British troops, including Hanoverians and Netherlanders and 7000 
Prussians, were killed and wounded; the French loss being 18,500 killed and 
wounded, and 8000 taken prisoners. Two hundred and twenty-seven cannons 
were captured, and ali the baggage. This victory put an end for ever to the 
power of Napoleon, and restored peace to the world. 

This Ì8 the Waterloo Museum, collected by an old soldier, who was at the 
battle himself. There are many interesting relics here : sabres, buUets, cuirasses, 
skuUs, some of them cleft with swords. Here is Napoleon's camp-kettle, with 
his initials painted on it. Altogether, it is rather a melancholy sight. 

Why, Jack, I was wondering where you had been ! I only just missed 
you. You silly boy, to spend ali your pocket-money on those so-called 
" relics ! " Sure enough, that is a bullet ; and that is a rusty sword, broken 
off in the middle; and that is a dilapidated French forage-cap. But, my 
dear boy, these are ali made to order, and have been manufactured, either 
at Birmingham or Brussels, for the especial purpose of beguiling innocent 
tourists like yourself A fresh crop of bullets and swords, I am told, is 
sown every year, so that you may have the pleasure of seeing them turned 
up yourself. Had you not better throw ali that rubbish away? It will 
only be a worry to you ? 

I don't care to go back to Brussels, along that dusty road. So we will 
mount the carpet, and go on our way to Holland to visit the Dutch. 

As we sail along, I ought to teli you about one or two more of the 
principal Cities of Belgium. 

Antwerp is the chicf cent re of commerce. It has 150,000 inhabitants. 
It is a very strong fortress. I am afraid to say how many millions have 
been spent upon its fortifications from time to time. It has a most beautiful 
cathedral, and some wonderful pictures, by Rubens; one of which, "The 
Descent from the Cross," is famous ali the world over. These pictures are 
in the cathedral and other churches, hidden from vulgar eyes, that have no 
frane pieces as spectacles, by thick curtains. Antwerp is celebrated for its 
black silk, from which mantillas are made. It is said that, in the days 
of Charles V., 2500 vessels, laden with merchandise, were seen at one 
time, lying in the river. Five hundred loaded waggons entered its gates 
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daily. Pive thousand merchants met daily on *Change. The population was 
then I25,cxx>. It was, in the sixteenth century, the most prosperous city on 
the Continent 

Bruges, about 50,000 inhabitants, one-third of which are paupers, had 
likewise as large a population as Antwerp in the good old days. It is now 
famous for its fine linens, damask, and lace. The streets, which are very 
spacious, have a singular, deserted look. The building called Les Halles, with 
the picturesque belfrey, is the most striking object in the place. There ìs a 
wonderful chime of bells in the tower. The carillons are played four times 
an hour, by machinery ; and it is most dclightful to hear the sweet music 
produced by the forty-eight silvery bells, floating over the city. 

Ghent may be termed the Manchester of Belgium. It is a large city 
which at one time was larger than Paris, so that Charles V. once said, "Je 
mettrais Paris dans mon gant (gand)." It has now 132,000 inhabitants. 
Cotton is the chief manufacture of the place. 

Liége, with 120,000 inhabitants, is the Birmingham of Belgium. It is 
a great centre for the manufacture of fire-arms. There are many foundries 
and factories in the place. 

And now good-bye to the chubby, hard-working, contented Belgiana 
We are now en ronte to their very watery next-door neighbours, the Dutch. 





CH AFTER XI. 
HOLLAND. 

■HIS is one of the most curious countries in the 

world ; and to form a true idea of it, we will 

cause our wishing-carpet to pass slowly over it. 

You see how perfectly fiat it is ? In some 

parts it is over forty feet below the level of 

the sea. The country is protected by enormous 

dykes, or embankments, which are made of 

earth and stone, covered with willow twigs, 

and then ali the remaining openings filled 

with day, and rammed so as to form a 

solid mass. Many of these dykes are planted 

with trees, and the roots going down into the 

embankments, give them additional strength. 

and they need it, as you will understand, if 

you come to the side of a dyke during high 

tide, and listen to the sea roaring some thirty feet over your head. The 

Dutch have to protect themselves quite as much against their rivers as the 

sea; and so you will find these dykes ali over the country. 

An English poet, years ago, described Holland thus : — 

" A country that draws fifty feet of water. 
In which men live as in the hold of nature, 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak." 




Notice the number of canals stretching here, there, and everywhere. 
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They are used as high roads, as drains, and also as hedges. If you want 
to separate your fields from your neighbour*s, you forthwith dig a canal. 
You may well be astonished, children, at the number of windmills. Why, 
there must be thousands of them twirling their huge sails round ! They are 
used, not so much for grinding com, as for draining the land. This 
wonderful country is about 200 miles long, by 100 broad. It is bounded 
on the South by Belgium ; on the North and West, by the North Sea ; and 
on the East by Prussia. 

It has a coast-line of about 200 miles. Do you notice how rugged the 
coast is? That rug^edness tells the story of the damage that is being 
perpetually done by the restless waves of the North Sea. 

I want you to look partìcularly at the g^eat gulf to the north-west 
that is called the Zuyder Zee. About 600 years ago, that gulf was a 
fertile land, with busy towns and prosperous villages. Far out to sea, you 
can perceive a number of islands, that seem to form a semicircle round 
the mouth of the Zuyder Zee ; they mark the old line of coast that stood 
as a barrier against the waves of the ocean. One stormy day the sea 
rushed through the barrier, and joining itself on to an inland lake called 
Flevo, spread far and wide over the land, drowning about 80,000 souls. 
There are three islands yet remaining of the old land that was so suddenly 
swallowed up. Their names are Marken, Urk, and Schokland. The Dutch 
do not intend to let the sea conquer them altogether, so they are going 
to throw a dyke, twenty-five miles long, across from Enkhuisen, that town 
you can see on the west coast of the gulf, to the Island of Urk, and from 
thence to the mouth of the Yssel on the other side. They will then pump 
out the water. This scheme will cost about ;f 10,000,000^ but it will give 
them nearly 500,000 acres of land for cultivation. And lest you should say 
such a thing is impossible, see what they bave done elsewhere. We are now 
hoverìng over the Haarlcmtner Mccr^ or lake. It was once a sheet of 
water eighteen miles long, ninc miles broad, and 14 feet deep; a furìous 
westerly wind dashed its waters over the dykes and roads, rìght up to the 
gates of Amsterdam. This could not be put up with ; it was adding insult 
to injury: so it was resol\-ed that the lake should no longer exist In 
1840 the draining b^^an, and in 1853 the meer was converted into what is 
called a PokUr^ a piece of reclaimed land. Ten thousand people now Uve 
on it» and the land is worth 800 florìns an acre. 

You can see the tower of the Leeghwater, so called after the 
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clever engineer who first conceived the pian of draining the lake. Its 
eleven pumps, fixed to the side, give it, as has well been said, the 
appearance of a, gigantic polypus, engaged in drinking up the waters of 
the lake. 

This is only a specimen of the Constant fight that is going on ali over 
HoUand between man and the sea ; so that you can see the force of the 
old Dutch proverb, •* God made the sea, and man the land." 

Rightly did the poet Butler speak of the Dutch as those — 

"That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they sink ; 
That live as if they had been run aground, 
And when they die are cast away and drowned ; 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods ali nations' fleets convey ; 
And when their merchants are blown up and crack'd, 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and wrack'd ; 
That feed, like canni bals, on other fìshes, 
And serve their cousin-Germans up in dishes ; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moor'd, 
In which they do not live but go aboard." 

Some one else said that the reason the Dutch have such extensive 
pantaloons, and copious knickerbockers, is to hide their tails ; that they 
wear wooden shoes to hide their web feet, and high collars to conceal their 
gills; and that whenever a Dutchman thinks himself alone and unobserved, 
he immediately begins to quack. 

I must teli you something about the divisions of the country. There 
are ten provinces, besides Limburg and Luxemburg, which are annexed to 
the Dutch crown. 

Starting from the North, they are as follows: — 

Groningen North Holland 

Friesland Utrecht 

Drenthe South Holland 

Overyssel North Brabant 

Guelderland Zeeland 

The population of these is about 4,ooo,ooa 
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There are, besides, some foreign colonies : — 

In the East Indies. 
Java Borneo 

The Moluccas Timor, 

Sumatra Celebes 

In South America. 
Dutch Guiana 

These colonies add about 20,000,000 inhabitants to the grand total. 

The Rivers, are the Rhine, the Maas (on which is Rotterdam), the Scheldt. 

The Rhine divides into five branches — 
The Waal. 
The Leck. 

The Old Rhine, on which are the cities of Leyden and Utrecht. 
The Yssel, flowing north with the Zuyder Zee at Kampen. 
The Amstel, on which is Amsterdam. 

The Maas and Scheldt, divided into two main streams at their mouth, 
form deltas, with a large number of islands. You can see them on the 
south-west coast. 

Holland is not very celebrated for its manufactures, which are chiefly 
for consumption at home. 

WooUen cloths are made at Leyden and Utrecht. 

Silks and velvets at Utrecht, Haarlem, and Amsterdam. 

Linen and cotton goods at Haarlem. 

At Utrecht and Leyden the hard bricks called Dutch Clinkers are 
produced. You will notice these clinkers paving the roads throughout the 
country. 

Amsterdam is famous for its diamond-cutting factories, which are in the 
hands of Jews. It is a case of " diamond cut diamond," for a quantity of 
diamond dust is placed on some wheels that revolve very rapidly by means 
of steam, and then the stone to be cut is applied to the wheels. A perfect 
diamond should bave sixty-four facets, or sides. Some of the largest stones 
take months to cut. Rough diamonds to the value of ;f400,ooo are cut bere 
every year. The men are very honest, and although they handle the stones 
very carelessly, a diamond is never lost or stolen. 

As the Dutch live in such a moist atmosphere, they can hardly be 
said to be dry, yet they need a Constant pick-me-up. Their ordinary water 
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is abominable, as you will soon find out when we pay a visit to Rotterdam ; 
and so they qualify it by the addition of the Curagao and Hollands, which 
are made at Schiedam. You can see the smoke of its two hundred gin 
distilleries in the distance. Thirty thousand pigs are fed upon the refuse grains 
of this town. 

Now look at the number of pastures there are, especially in the polder 
districts. See how the cows — which, by the way, are ali black and white — are 
much larger than our English cows. They produce large quantities of milk, 
and so the Dutch send over many millions of pounds of butter to England. 
They also send us those funny cannon-balUike looking cheeses, which we have 
never had the courage to taste, they looked so indigestible. 

Corn and flax are produced in the southern provinces, and madder in 
Zeeland and Friesland. 

At Rotterdam and Amsterdam a great deal of ship-building is done. 
The Dutch ships are always good and sound, and are capital sea-going vessels. 

We must say a word about the fisheries of Holland. 

About five hundred years ago, a Dutchman, named William Beukelszoon, 
discovered the art of pickling herrings with salt, and since that time the Dutch 
herrings have been famous ali the world over. The fishermen are under most 
strict rules. The day on which the fishing is to bcgin and to end, the length 
of the nets, the number of the meshes, the exact process of pickling, the brands 
to be put down upon the barrel, — ali these are provided for by the law. The 
arrivai of the first herring is a cause of much excitement. It is carried on a 
triumphal car, decorated with flags, to the king, who gives 500 florins for it 
A pretty good sum for a herring, isn't it, Jack ì Vlaardingen is the chief 
centre of the herring fishery, which, however, is decaying rapidly, as the 
English are beating the Dutch out of the field, or rather, out of the sea. 
The Dutch eat their herrings raw, to make their food correspond, I suppose, 
with their weather. I must say a little warming up would improve them. 

A good many vessels go out fishing for cod, in the winter. Long lines, 
instead of nets, are used. As the doggers have to go very far north, they 
have to meet with very stormy weather, and sometimes vessels are lost with 
ali hands on board. The whale fishery, for which at one time Holland was 
very famous, is almost extinct, the English fishermen having once more 
got ahead of the easy-going Dutchman. While I have been talking, we have 
been nearing Sotterdam. Let us come down and have a look round. 

Here we are at the Hotel des Bains. 
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Looking out of window, children, you see right before you the Boompjes 
or quay. Ali along the side runs a long row of elms, from which the quay 
takes its name. The river Maas is forty feet deep at the quay side, and so 
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you can see very large merchantmen and steamers loading and unloading. 
It is, indeed, a very noisy and lively scene we look upon : herds of cattle being 
driven to the ships that are to bear them away ; heavy, creaking waggons, 
laden with merchandise ; sturdy dogs, dragging milk-carts ; fat, round Dutchmen, 
in wooden shoes, smoking away like a house on fire ; Dutch women, with their 
heads covered over with thin plates of gold, completely hiding the hair — on 
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the top of this a white twilled cap, large gold ear-rings, and long twisted 
gold horns that stick out in a very comical way. Take care, Jack ; you will 
get a ducking ! You silly boy, I knew you would be soused if you put your 
head so far out of window. Look at the mops going round and round 
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ali down the quay. Ever>'' house has some one squirting at the Windows, or 
scrubbing away with pail and brush. This goes on ali day, nay, and ali 
night too, for a Dutchman*s dreams are always of soap-suds and scrubbing 
brushes. I wish, however, they would do something to make their canals a 
little sweeter. Now notice the quaint old house with the green doors, the 
white window-sashes, the gables and palings, red, brown, and blue, ali the 
colours of the rainbow jumbled up together, making the place look as if a 
mad army of house-painters had been let loose upon the city to decorate 
away to their heart's content. See how some of the stems of the trees are 
painted white or green, and in the country houses, or rather, in the country 
gardens, they will actually paint the grass in striped patterns, so that with 
the trees cut in ali kinds of funny shapes, and the grass striped in patterns 
like a carpet, a Dutch garden is a very comical sight. What a number of 
vessels there are ! great big barges laden with round cheeses ; milk-boats, with 
their oak buckets adorned with copper handles and hoops. By the way, nearly 
ali the vessels used for cooking and washing purposes in Holland are of the 
brightest copper. Then there are the large water-omnibuses, the Trekschuyten^ 
in one of which we will have a ride soon. Yonder is the harbour, with a 
multitude of ships flying long strearaers. 

Before we go and have a walk round the city, just stand upon that 
chair, Jack, and recite that piece of poetry that I taught you at home about 
this place. 

** I gaze upon a city — 

A city new and strange, — 
Down many a watery vista 

My fancy takes a range ; 
From side to side I saunter, 

And wonder where I am : 
And can you be in England, 

And I at Rotterdam? 

" Before me lie dark waters 

In broad canals and deep 
Whereon the Silver moonbeams 

Sleep restless in their sleep ; 
A sort of vulgar Venice 

Rcminds me where I am : 
Yes, yes, you are in England, 

And l'm at Rotterdam. 
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"Tali houses with quaint gables, 

Where frequent Windows shine, 
And quays that lead to bridges, 

And trees in formai line, 
And masts of spicy vessels 

From western Surinam, — 
Ali teli me you're in England, 

Rut l'm at Rotterdam. 
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" Those sailors, how outlandish 
The face and form of each ! 
They deal in foreign gestures, 
And use a foreign speech ; 
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A tongue not leam'd near Isis, 

Nor studied by the Cam, 
Declares that you're in England 

And Vm at Rotterdam. 

''And now across a market 

My doubtful way I trace, 
Where stands a solemn statue, 

The genius of the place. 
And to the g^eat Erasmus 

I offer my salaam ; 
Who tells me youVe in England 

And Tm at Rotterdam." 

Well done, Jack ! You bave a good memory. Now let us go and bave 
a ramble. And, first of ali, bow about tbe language ? Can you speak Dutch, 
Etbel ? Can you, Jack t I tbougbt not. I am told tbat if we speak in tbe 
broadest of Scotcb, as if we bad a terrible bad cold, we shall perhaps be 
understood. 

Wby, tbe wbole place seems a large barbour! Tbere are canals and 
drawbridges ali around us. It is rather tiresome to bave to wait wbile tbey 
are opened to let tbe barges go tbrough. Tbis is tbe market-place ; and tbat 
bronze statue is tbe statue of Erasmus, who was born bere in 1467. Opposi te 
you can see a house tbat is called The House of the Thousand Terrors, Wben 
the Spaniards, about 300 years ago, entered the town and murdered the 
inbabitants, a thousand people took refuge in tbat house. Tbey sbut the 
sbutters and barred the door ; and, killing a kid, let its blood run out under 
tbe doorway. The Spaniards, seeing the stream of blood, tbougbt that ali 
in the house bad been already murdered, and so tbey passed on. Close by 
is the great church, the Groote Kerk. The stalls and pews inside completely 
$poil it. It looks cold enough to give one the shivers, and you are not 
surprised that tbe Dutch ladies bave to do something to keep themselves 
warm. Look at the fire-boxes, stoofjes tbey are called, piled up in bundreds 
ready for use. Tbey are fiUed with lighted peat to keep tbe congregation 
warm during service ; every one bas a stoofje. A guide, who speaks most 
villainous Englisb, is bothering us to go and see the tombs of the admirals. 
We see enough monuments at home. Let us, instead, give ten guilders to tbe 
organist, and sit down wbile he performs on the magnifìcent organ. Is it not 
beautiful ? It is like being in dreamland. Wake up, Master Jack ! You bave 
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for some time past, been performing on a little organ of your own, and your 
music was not veiy melodious, so that I must trouble you to put on a full 
stop now, and come along with us. Notice the Gt^er — the Turk's head, 
which is the sign of the druggists' shops. I do not know whether it is meant 
to insinuate that these Dutch chemists are regular Turks, but it looks like 
it Notice also the copper pans, and pails. How brìght they are ! They shine 
like mirrors. Talking of mirrors, do you see the Spiegek^ the little looking- 
glasses that project on eithcr side of the Windows of every house, so that, 
without coming to the front, evcrybody going up and down the Street can 
be seen by those inside the house ? Do you see that notice stuck upon 
that door ? Somebody is ili in that house, and instead of tying up the knocker, 
the friends of the invalid are told the exact state of bis health by the record 
that is written up. It seems a very sensible custom. In some old-fashioned 
towns, such as Haarlem, when a little baby is bom, a silk pin-cushion is 
fastened to the door ; if the new corner is a little boy, the ribbons that deck 
the cushion are red ; if a little girl has made her appearance, the ribbons are 
white. There is a funny looking object approaching us, a man in knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, a black cloak, and a cocked hat with a queer streamer 
hanging down from one end. That is an Aanspreker. He goes about when any 
one dies or is bom, to teli the friends and relations of the sad or joyful 
event. 

And now we are once more at the Boompjes. Here is a steamer that 
has just arrived from England. I knew that there would be a box for me. 
Let US hurry home to our hotel, and see what is inside this box. 

I bave here two inventions which I bave ordered from America, and 
which will be of great use to us in our travels. 

Jack, what are you rummaging about in the box for .^ "Only three pairs 
of boots ! " You need not speak in such an injured tone. But let me just 
observe that those are boots. Look at the wires running down the sides, and 
the mechanism in the heel, now that I bave unscrewed this one for your 
inspection. These are Electric boots, or Speedaways. When we put them on 
we can leave the seven-leagued boots of the old fairy tale far behind us. 
When we get into Switzerland we will bave an excursion in them, and I 
know they will astonish you. I see these that bave been sent to us bave 
been marked " 15 ;" that is to say, they are only guaranteed to walk fìfteen 
miles an houn These are but medium-paced boots: we are but b^inning, 
and the Speedaways are apt at first to tire those who are not in full practice. 
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But here is something else, that the sharp eyes of Master Jack did not 
discover. It is the new Mùromegalopantltaumastophottograph. Talk of doublé 
Dutch, here is a word for you children to master! In plain EngHsh, it is 
a sound-recorder. It is simple enough — a spirai column, with a slip of tin- 
foil passing round it. When sounds are uttered in the presence of the Micra — 
I can't pronounce the word — ^the sound-recorder, this little needle that is fìxed 
into a piece of membrane, vibrates and makes small indentations on the foil ; 
the handle is tumed, the spirai column moves on ; and on being retumed to 
its originai place, the indentations catch the point of the needle, and the 
originai sounds are reproduced. Let us try the Micra — I can't get it out ; it 
chokes me — the machine. In this little box are some slips of tin-foil that have 
been already used at home. Now turn the handle slowly, Jack, and look out for 
squalls. That is no squali ; surely it is a voice we know. Why, it is mamma, 
talking away just as if she were here in our midst ! Listen ! She hopes we 
are well ; that I am none the worse for our adventures ; that dear Jack has 
enough to eat, wears flannel next his skin, and is always kind to his little 
sister. Mamma says that Ethers poor-dears, even the grandly dressed young 
lady she sent home from Paris, are quite well, although Tommy put the 
nose of the big wax doli on to the topmost bar of the nursery fire, rather 
spoiling her beauty. Why, there is baby chirping away, and crying out 
"Gee-gee!" What fun ! The rest of this slip, I see, is private, and so I must 
put it by until you children are in bed ; for mamma wants to have a quiet 
talk with me, and it does not always do for young folks to know everything. 

Here is another slip. That gruff voice can be none other than the gardener's. 

Yes, it is old John's voice. He hopes the master, the young gentleman, and 

the little lady are well. Yes, we are quite as well as can be expected, honest 

John, considering the odours of stagnant canals, gin, kippered herrings, Dutch 

cheeses, and soapsuds, that fili the air around us. Turn the wheel, Jack. 

Why, it is evident that the gardener has taken the machine out into the 

farmyard. There is Daisy lowing ; it must be near her milking-time. That 

husky crow is evidently from our long-legged prize Cochin. Dear old Sloper, 

our Roman-nosed pony, is neighing, and determined not to be left out. Your 

Neddy, Jack, joins in the chorus with his unmistakable bray. Why, the 

birds are singing ; and now we hear the peal of the church bells. It was 

evidently practice-night when this slip was used, for we can hear the bells 

chiming — 

" Turn again, Whittington, 

Lord Mayor of London." 

K 2 
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Now we will put on a fresh piece of tin-foil, and you children must chatter 
away while I turn the handle. That will do ; I am sure you bave sent quite 
enough loving messages to mamma. We will now take this sheet carefuUy 
off, pack it up in a little box, and send it off by to-night's mail. When 
mamma receives it, she will place it upon ber own macbine, and sbe will bear 
ali tbat you bave said. 

I bope you slept well, cbildren, and were not disturbed by tbe mosquitos. 
I see tbat Jack bas bad two or tbree bites. Wbat capital coffee tbe Dutcbmen 
make ! How sweet tbe butter, and bow dainty tbese fried berrings are ! 
Now get your tbings on for a walk. We are going down to see sometbing 
of tbe surrounding country. 

Here we are, just in time to get on board the Trekschuyt before it starts. 
Notice the long, green wooden house on the barge. Do you see the two 
cabins } The one nearest the prow is occupied by passengers and luggage ; 
it is full of Dutcbmen, smoking away as if their very lives depended upon 
it Let US go into the second cabin, which is called, by way of contraries, 
tbe roef, It is smaller than the other. There is a table in the centre, with 
a copper vessel containing fire, and another to receive the ashes of cigars. 
Besides this, there is a mat, a looking-glass, the everlasting stoofje with its 
ligbted peat, some books on a shelf, and a cupboard to hold tea-things ; while 
on two sides of the cabin there are cushioned seats. The Windows are fitted 
up with white curtains. Everything is very simple, but very comfortable. Tbe 
boat is drawn by a borse, who drags the rope that is fastened to the mast 
at tbe prow. The driver carries a buffalo horn, which he blows when he 
wants a bridge raised, or when another barge is approaching. We will sit 
down in the roef, and, opening one of tbe Windows, watch the country as 
we pass placidly along. Ethel, you must do wbat those Dutch ladies are 
doing^ Some are knitting stockings, others doing embroidery work. Suppose 
you repair tbe ravages of time in Jack's wardrobe — in plain Englisb, darn 
bis stockings. Some one is playing a piano in the other cabin ; and now we 
bear a regular Dutch chorus. It sounds very funny. The song bas ceased, and 
you can bear tbe carillons from the church towers of Rotterdam sounding so 
sweetly in tbe distance. Notice tbe funny little garden-houses which overhang 
tbe side of tbe canal, with their titles written up in gold letters, " Mijn Gene- 
genbeid is voldaan " — " My Wish is Gratified ; " " Vriendschap en Gezelscbap " 
— ^''Friendship and Hospitality," two of tbe right sort of Dutch chaps, as 
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Jack says. Another very brightly painted summer-house, full of a fat, joUy- 
looking Dutch family, is labelled " Niet zoo Kwaalijk " — " Not so Bad." And 
judging from the round Dutchman inside, smoking his pipe over his beer, and 
the merry, chattering vrouws that are laughing at us, it is not so bad after 
ali. The gardens are one blaze of colour, with tiers of flower-pots, closely cut 
trees, the stems in this case painted a bright red, and neat box borders. The 
Dutch are passionately fond of flowers, and about 250 years ago there was 
a most insane mania in Holland for tulips. Bulbs of rare species were bought 
and sold for fabulous sums. People gambled in them as they do nowadays 
in stocks and shares. There were once only two roots of one species, the 
Semper AugusUis — a tùlip, by the way, that never had been known to flower. 
One bulb was at Amsterdam, the other at Haarlem. For one of them was 
offered a beautiful carriage, a pair of fine stepping horses with their harness, 
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and 4600 florins into the bargain ; while another purchaser would have given 
twelve acres of good land. So much harm was done by the reckless gambling 
in these roots, that at last the Government had to put a stop to it. Notice those 
large nests on the top of that farmhouse : those are storks' nests. That farmer 
is considered most favoured, for he has three storks as members of his family. 
The Dutch have a great liking for storks, partly because they relieve them 
of the frogs that go hopping about out of the ponds and canals. Just as we 
try and establish a rookery, so a Dutchman will do anything in his power 
to form a storkery. Any one killing a stork is guilty of a very foul crime. 
In Holland the birds are well protected by the law. and naughty little boys 
are not allowed to spend their Sundays in birds'-nesting. The country is 
quite fiat ; you can see the red sails of the barges passing hither and thither. 
Now and then we come across a barge drawn by a sturdy young woman, 
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who, with a leathem band around her, is taking the place of a horse. The 
only things to break the monotony of the view are the long lines of pollards, 
and the windmills, some very large, two stories high, and others quite baby 
windmills, used for draining the land. It would be very pleasant to go moon- 
ing about in this boat ali day long. But we shall never see the rest of 
HoUand at this rate, so out with the wishing-carpet, Ethel, and off we go. 

This is Amsterdam, the capital of the country. It is on the Amstcl, 
a branch of the Ij (pronounced " eye "). It is built on piles, so that Erasmus 
said the people, like crows, live on the tops of trees. It is nine miles round, 
and its population is about 300,000. The houses are much finer than those 
of Rotterdam, as you can see. I am afraid to say how many canals there 
are ; the bridges are to be counted by hundreds. There is no drinking water 
in the place, so that the water has to come either from the clouds, or from a 
reservoir fourteen miles away. There is no occasion for us to land here, as 
we have already seen what a Dutch town is like ; we will sail slowly over 
it Right under us is the Dani, the centre of the city, where ali the business 
is transacted. That is the Het Paleis, the town hall, the finest building in the 
place. That church is the Nieuive Kerk, The fine old Dutch sailor, Admiral 
de Ru>'ter, has a monument there. At the battle of Syracuse he had both his 
l^p nearly taken off by a cannon-ball, but fought bravely on without letting 
any one know about his terrible wounds. Opposite the palace is the Exchange. 
During one week in the year the boys of Amsterdam are allowed to tum 
the Exchange into a playground ; and they do enjoy themselves, I can assure 
you. This is done because that when the Spaniards were devising a plot 
against the city, some boys who were playing here at the time overheard 
their plans and gave warning to the people of Amsterdam. That is the 
Trippenhuis, containing the Rijks Muzeum, the finest pie tu re-gai lery in Holland. 
There are three famous pictures in it : one, " The Banquet of Arquebusiers,** by 
Von der Helst ; another, " The Night Watch " of Rembrandt ; and the other, 
" The Floating Feather " of Hondekoeter. In this picture it seems as if you 
only have to blow to send the feather flying far away. Amsterdam is 
celebrated for its charitable institutions. There are three large orphan asylums, 
the children of each wearing a distinctive dress. There is likewise a society 
called the Tot Nut vani Algemeen, which looks after ali charitable works. 
Notice the water ali round and about the city, and the dredging machines 
always at work clearing out the mud. 

Now we must go away to one of the show-places of Holland, and, like 
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many other show-places, a regular imposition. I mean the clean village of 
Broek. 

Here it is. It is supposed to be the cleanest village in the world. This 
is the daiiy, with a number of wooden sabots outside. Like a Turkish mosque, 
you must before entering remove your boots if they are made of wood. 
Notlce the cows, with their tails tied up to hooks in the ceiling. Their noses 
are carefully wiped, our guide says, from time to time. Everything looks clean, 
but stili I don't see anything very wonderful in the cowhouse or dairy. Many 
an English dairy is cleaner. This is the Street of the village, paved with 
clinkers. 

The houses are of wood, painted white, with green shutters, and brìght 
shining roofs of shingle. The doors, at least those in front, are never opened 
save for a funeral or a wedding ; and so the inhabitants, if there are any, for 
the place is as silent as the grave, go in by the back way. There is one show- 
house which w^e will enter. Write your names, children, in the Visitors'-Book. 
Why, some wag has been hoaxing the worthy lady who is the owner of this 
place ! I am quite sure that Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Blue Beard, and Lord Tomnoddy bave not been here lately, and 
yet you see their names written down. The room is full of old china, lace, 
and glass, ali for sale. The floor certainly is very white, and the pots and pans 
very dazzling in their brightness. The household presses are full of spotless 
linen. But I cannot help thinking the whole affair is got up for the benefit 
of the visitors, and that if we were to come out of the season we should find 
this house much like ali others. Notice the board that has been put up, 
telling people not to smoke in the streets. If you so much as sneeze, I verily 
believe ali the inhabitants would turn out of doors and drive you out of the 
place ! What a comical garden, with its pagodas, bridges, and temples ! Here 
is a Swiss cottage, with two large puppets, one smoking a sham pipe, the other 
spinning. In the pond you see a pasteboard swan, and a wooden mermaid. 
The inhabitants are celebrated for their cheeses, made from sweet milk. We 
will take two away with us, and so bid good-bye to Broek. 

As we are dose by, we should bave a peep at Zaandam. Do you see its 
four hundred mills — many of them very large, in fact, enormous — stretching along 
the banks of the Zaan, making a Street of windmills nearly five miles long ? 
These mills grind com, chop tobacco, and crush rape seed for oil, drain the 
land, and saw timber. It is hard to say what they do not do, cxcept 
speak. That is the house of Peter the Great, where he stayed, for the short 
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time that the inquisitive crowds would let him stay, while studying ship- 
building. It is a rude hut of wom-out planks. It is encased in a building 
erected by a queen of Holland, who was a Russian prìncess, much as we put 
a glass shade over any omaments that we particularly wish to preserve. 

There are several other Dutch towns that are worth a visit We will 
not now go to them, but I will teli you about them while our wishing-carpet 
is going north to Frìesland. 

The Hague. The Court residence of the Dutch prìnces ; the handsomest 
town in the country. Scheveningen, the favourite seaside watering-place and 
fishing-village, is dose by. 

Haarlem is noted for its organ and its beautiful gardens. You can see 
whole fields of hyacinths, tulips, carnations, etc. The si^e of Haarlem by 
the Spaniards, in 1572, is famous in history. The city was besi^ed for seven 
months ; 10,000 citizens fell, and when not so much as a biade of grass remained 
uneaten, the Spaniards promised favourable terms to the rest of the inhabitants 
if they surrendered. Relying upon the promise of the Spanish general, a 
surrender was effected ; and no sooner were the arms given up, than the people, 
to the number of 2000, were brutally massacred. 

Leyden^ a very ancient town, was also besieged by the Spaniards for four 
months. Everything eatable, down to the very roots and grass, was consumed, 
and 6000 souls died of famine and pestilence. Stili the brave inhabitants 
held on. At last two pigeons flew into the town with good news from 
William of Grange, announcing his intention of cutting the dykes of the 
Maas and the Yssel. The water did not rise as high as was expected, and 
the brave defenders began to despair, when a strong south-west wind arose 
and drove the water through the dykes, widening the breach, inundating the 
whole country, drowning many of the Spaniards Hke rats in a flushed sewer, 
and hearing the boats that were laden with provisions right up to the gates 
of the city. After three days the wind veered round again to the north- 
east, and drove the water away from the gates. The University is one of the 
mo8t celebrated in Europe, many great men having studied there. 

Utrecht is celebrated for its Treaty, which ended the Spanish War of 
Succession in 171 3. Jack, you must look that up, and teli me about it 
to-morrow. The cathedral, although ruined inside by gallerìes and pews, is 
the finest in Holland. The first bishop of the city was an Englishman, St 
Wniebrod, who was a missionary among the Frisons. Utrecht is celebrated 
likcwise for its beautiful velvet. 
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Now we are in Friesland. Notice the women. How handsome they are, 
and how grandly dressed ! Do not they look picturesque, with their high white 
caps, and their costly gold omaments ? Nothing can be more delightful than 
to see the skating that takes place in this part of the world. I wish it was 
winter, for you children to see the scene for yourselves. The inhabitants of 
Friesland are the fastest skaters in the world They use long, straight skates. 
They have races down a long canal, which is divided into two tracks by a 
wooden fence. The skaters go down one side and come back the other, so as 
to make the race quite fair. The race over, everybody puts on skates, and 
the ice is covered. It is a pretty sight to see the bands of twenty or thirty 
skaters hand in hand, the sleighs pushed by hand, or the pony sleighs. The 
women skate most beautifully, and their races are very curious thingfs to see. 
In old days the soldiers used to drill on the ice, and it was a strange spectacle 
to see them go through ali their manoeuvres on skates. 

And now good-bye, dear old Holland ! We have got quite attached to you 
during our short stay. We thought we were coming to a land of perpetuai 
fog, that we should catch the rheumatism, and the ague, and the blues. We 
like your industrious, steady-going people, and we are really sorry to have 
to mount up into the air and speed away to the cast en route for Germany. 




CHAPTER XII. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

[IILDREN, while we are on the way to 
Germany, I must teli you something about 
the country. You will have to keep ali 
your wits about you, for the construction 
of Germany is very like a Chinese puzzle, 
and has perplexed much wiser heads 
than yours. I will, however, try and make 
it as clear as I possibly can, and to do 
this I shall have to teach you a little 
history. 

In 1815, after Napoleon was defeated 
at Waterloo, and as there was no longer 
fear of Europe*s coming to pieces, peace 
had come to Europe. A number of little 
German States in the centre of Europe, 
findìng that they spokc the same guttural language, practised the same simple 
and delìghtful customs, made use of the same bad money, and in short were 
very much mixed up together, thought that it would not be a bad thing if they 
could join together ; and so was formed the German Confederation, or union, of 
thirty-four separate States, keeping distinct from each other in some things, but 
stili working and acting together for the general good. It was a kind of partner- 
ship. As a body must have a head, Austria, then a very important State, 
was the leader, Prussia then being only a small baby State, in small clothes. 
Time wore on, and the people of Holstein, then a province of Denmark, who 
had bccn discontented for a long time, like so many other people, not knowing 
whcn they were well off, began to complain about their king, being stirred up 
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to this by a prince named Augustenburg, or, as I prefer to cali him, August- 
Humbug. At last the Holsteiners asked the Germans to interfere. This they 
were quite ready to do, for what was the use of having an army if you did not 
use it ? And in a very short time a large body of troops were across the 
Danish frontier. Hard fighting took place, but what could a little kingdom like 
Denmark, however brave, do against united Germany? The Danish king 
had to beg for peace. No sooner had he done so, than Austria and Prussia, 
the two leading provinces of Germany, finding that they had very comfortable 
quarters in Denmark, made up their minds that they would stay there, and 
so very calmly managed to get the two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
separated from their own country, and passed on to Germany. It was as 
if, at school, a little boy were to ask a bigger boy to protect him from a 
buUy who threatens to take possession of his marbles, peg-tops, and toffee. 
The bigger boy sends the bully away with a good thrashing, and when he 
is gone, quietly helps himself to the contents of the little boy*s pockets. 
This was exactly how Holstein was treated by Germany, although, 
perhaps, it would not be quite fair to cali the King of Denmark a bully. 
The two conquerors, Austria and Prussia, soon fell to quarrelling over the 
spoil, and on the little German States taking Austria's part, Prussia in a huff 
declares that the German Confederation is dissolved. From words they come 
to blows, and very soon the whole of Germany was in an uproar ; Prussia 
on the one side, and Austria and the little States that foUowed her on the 
other. War was declared. Italy, thinking that this was a good opportunity 
to recover Venetia, forms an alliance with Prussia, and so Austria has two 
enemies to fight at the same time. In less than two months the Austrians 
are badly beaten, and the Prussians get right up to the gates of Vienna. 
The little German States that have takcn the wrong side bave to pay the 
piper, and purchase peace by large sums of money, or by giving up slices of 
their territory to Prussia, who pounces down upon the Northern States, and 
forms them into a Northern Confederation with herself at the head. Hanover, 
which was a separate kingdom, belonging to a member of the English royal 
family, is taken wholesale by Prussia, the poor blind king being dethroned ; 
the British lion, who was a remarkably tame lion in those days, the mean- 
while looking on, his tail between his legs, and his hands in his pockets. 
Austria is quietly pushed out into the cold to shift for herself, as she was 
rather too large a mouthful even for Prussia to swallow. Time again worc 
on, and this time the French must have a finger in the pie, or rather in the 
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making of the German sausage. Nothing loth, Prussia takes the field, and 
this time with ali Germany at her back, for the cry was that the beloved 
Rhme was in danger. The Southern States, forgetting their prevìous punish- 
ment» range themselves on the side of Prussia, and are rewarded by being 
put in the front in nearly every battle. The French fight bravely for a while, 
but soon collapse, being captured, like herrings in a net, by hundreds 
of thousands. The delicate Parisians are shut up half-starved in their 
own city, being compelled to eat black bread, cats, dogs, rats, and ali the 
various animals of their Zoological Gardens, besides which they had to pay 
;^200,ooo,ooo towards the expenses of the war, while Alsace and Lorraine 
shared the fate of other conquered provinces and became part and parcel of 
Germany. To add insult to injury, in the grand palace of Versailles, the 
King of Prussia is proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 

The following are the names of the States comprising the German 
Empire : — 

Kingdom of Prussia Duchy of Anhalt 

„ Bavaria „ Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

„ Wùrtemburg „ Saxe-Altenburg 

„ Saxony Principality of Waldeck 

Grand-duchy of Baden „ „ Lippe-Detmold 

„ „ Mecklenburg- „ .. Schwarzburg- 

Schwerin Rudolstadt 

„ „ Resse ,. ,. Reuss-Schleiz 

„ „ Oldenburg „ „ Schaumberg-Lippe 

„ „ Saxe-Weimar „ „ Reuss-Greiz 

„ „ Mecklenburg- Free town of Hamburg 

Strelitz „ Lùbeck 

Duchy of Brunswick „ Bremen 

„ Saxe-Meiningen The Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine 

Germany is govemed by the emperor, who can declare war and make 
peace in the name of the empire. He is the commander-in-chief of the whole 
army and navy in time of war. During a time of peace, when there is nothing 
to command, the armies of Bavaria and Wùrtemburg are commanded by their 
own kings. The emperor is assisted by a chancellor, who is the Prime 
Minister; he has to countersign every proclamation that is issued by the 
emperor. The affairs of the country are. managed by a council of the repre- 
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sentatives from every State, elected annually — this is called the Bundesrath — 
and by the Reichstag, a parliament consisting of onc deputy to every 
icx>,ooo inhabitants of the empire. This assembly is elected every three 
years. 

And now having cleared the way, let us try and see whereabouts this 
country Hes. 

Gcrmany is bounded on the North by the Baltic, the Danish Peninsula, 
and the North Sea ; on the South by Austria, Italy, and Switzerland ; on the 
East by Russia and Austria ; on the West by France, Belgium, and HoUand. 

It is 580 miles long, and 550 miles broad. It has a coast h'ne of 950 
miles, and is in area about 210,000 squarc miles — a little more than four 
times the size of England. 

The population is about 43,000,000. Two-thirds of these are Protestants, 
with the addition of about half a million of Jews. One-third is Roman 
Catholic. 

The north of Germany is very fiat, the centre is somewhat hilly. The 
mountains chiefly He to the south and the west. 

The mountains are the Erzgebirge, and the Riesengebirge, between 
Saxony and Bohemia ; the Harz mountains, the Taunus mountains, the 
Schwarzwald or Black Forest, so called because the forest that covers the 
mountain sides is green. Besides these there are other ranges which are 
not worthy of mention. The highest mountain peak is Schneekoppe, which 
is only 5000 feet high. 

What Germany loses in mountains she makes up in Rivers, for she pos- 
sesses some of the most important in Europe. We will speak of some of 
them. 

The Rhine rises in the Grisons in Switzerland, flows north-west for 800 
miles, having 12,000 tributaries or little streams falling into it, and, covering 
an area of 86,000 square miles, falls into the German Ocean. It passes right 
through the Lake of Constance. A little below this lake are the celebrated 
falls at Schaffhausen. The river in three leaps falls over 100 feet The sight 
is very grand, from the clouds of foam, and the thundering noise of the falls, 
which can be heard for a distance of six miles. There are many large 
towns on the Rhine. Chief amongst them are — Constance, Basle, Freiburg, 
Strassburg, Spires, Mannheim, Worms, Mayence, Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf. The Rhine is a very rapid river. We .shall go an excursion on 
it prescntly, and then I will show you its beauties. 
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The Danube^ the second largest rìver in Europe, has as its sources two 
little streams called the Brigach, and the Brìege, which rìse in the Schwarz- 
wald in Baden. These join a small fountain at the Palace of Donaueschingen, 
where there is an inscrìption calling this walled-in bason the source of the 
Danube. It is here 2200 feet above the leve! of the sea, and 1780 miles from 
its mouth. It drains an area of 250^000 square miles, and, passing through 
Gennany, Austria, Hungary» and Roumania, falls into the Black Sea. The 
two German towns on its bank are Ulm and Regensburg. The Danube is 
a very beautiful rìver, and has a very swift current 

The Elbe rìses in Schneekoppe, and flows, in a north-westerly direction, 
through Germany into the North Sea. Its course is 650 miles. Dresden, 
Magdeburg, and Hamburg are on its banks. The Oder^ the Weser, and the 
Ems are other rivers of importance. 

There are many canals, joining the different rivers together. The lakes 
are very unimportant There are many minerai springs, such as those at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and Baden-Baden, which are very 
famous. 

The army of Germany is the most compact and the best trained in the 
world. In times of peace the army is about 420,000. In case of a war tt 
can be raised to 1,320,000. This is not counting the Landsturm, the last 
line of defence — men over forty-nine years of age, who are only called out 
in times of extremity. Under forty-nine every German is obliged to seive 
for three years in the army. In 1878 the navy consisted of sixty-six steam- 
vessels, seventeen of them being ironclads, with about 8500 men. Considerìng 
tfaat in 1848 there was no German navy at ali, this is very creditable. 

The minerai products of Germany are many. Lead and Silver are 
found in the Harz mountains. 

On the next page is an illustration of some of the miners at work. It 
looks rather dangerous, does it not.^ 

Iron, salt, copper, coal, alum, sulphur, nickel, arsenic, and other minerab 
are found in abundance. Wheat, hemp, flax, madder, are grown in the 
nortfaem and centrai distrìcts. Beautiful wine is produced in the valleys of 
the Rhine, Danube, Maine, Neckar, and Moselle. 

On the flat plains of Mecklenburg good cattle are raised, Hanover 
beii^ celebrated for its geese. Hence, perhaps, the mistakes which led to 
its bdng captured by Prussia. The sheep of Saxony are justly famous. One- 
tUrd of the country being forest land under the control of Government, it 
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would be hard if something were not made of this ; and so, especially in the 
Schwarzwald, an enormous nuniber of toys is turned out. You have seen the 
penny toys at the " German bazaar " at Christmas. These are made in 
the Black Forest. Enormous quantities of wood are used for fuel and for 
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manufacturing purposes ; and you will see by-and-by the huge rafts of timber 
coming down the Rhine. But, besides this, the forests shelter large numbers 
of swine. Boar-hunting and stag-hunting are very favourite sports. Hence 
the venison, the Westphalia hams, the bacon, and, above ali, the noble sausage, 
for which Germany is so celebrated. You won't be long in Germany before 
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you come across the Bavarian beer, which is made from the hops grown in 
that kingdom. We are likewise indebted to this distrìct for the chicory which 
too often takes the place of coffee in our cups. The oystcr, herring, and 
cod fisherìes are important The rivers, moreover, yield plenty of fresh fish. 

The Manufactures are: — 

Linen. Silesia, Westphalia. 

Cotton. Rhenish Prussia, Saxony. 

Toys, Wooden Clocks^ and Wood-carvings. Saxony, Bavaria, the Black 
Forest. 

Class. Silesia. 

Iran and Steel. Saxony and H ano ver. 

SilversmitKs and Jeweller's Work. Berlin, Munich, and Augsburg. 

Leipsic and Munich are the centres of the Printing trade. 

Hamburg is celebrated for its dry sherries — a grand wine for the doctors — 
its brandies, tobacco, and snuff. Bremen, also, for the same things. 

Dantzic is a great corn-shipping port It has a large number of 
breweries, where the "Dantzic spruce," a black beer, is made. The timber 
trade of this city is very large, upwards of ;f 500,000 worth of timber being 
exported annually to Great Britain alone. 

The Universities of Germany are very good. There are twenty-one in ali, 
of which Berlin, Halle, Bonne, Heidelberg. Jena, Gottingen, Leipsic, Freiburg, 
and Strassburg are the most important. Everybody is obliged to go to school 
for five years, so that we don*t often come across little boys and girls who 
cannot read or wrìte. Besides schools and universities, there are museums, 
picture-galleries, academies, theatres, beer-gardens, and other means of education 
without number. 

But ali this time I bave been forgetting that we were up in the clouds. 
There you are again. Jack, performing on that vox humana stop of yours. 
I never carne across a boy who so enjoyed a snooze as )rou. You are 
like the fat boy in "Fickwick." Now then for a rìddle, to wake you up. 
I went to Germany, and stopped there ; I came back, because I never went 
there. Do you give it up ì Why, a watch, to be sure. Now one more, to 
keep US alive. Can you teli me the difference between a cabbage and a 
melon ? Can you, Ethel ? No ! Can you. Jack ì No, too ! Well, I won't 
send either of you out marketing, if you don't know the difference between 
the two. Jack, bere is one for you. Why is my hat called a wide-awake ? 
Because there is no nap to it I wish there was no nap to you. I dare say 
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you bave not heard a word about the German empire, and if I were to 
ask you to explain to me ali about the Reichstag, the Landsturm, and the 
Bund, you would not bave a word to say. 

Well, bere we are over Oologie. We'll just go and bave a saunter round, 
and see the sights, and smeli the delicious smells. You bave heard of the 
odour Cologne. And then we will bave a bit of dinner, and turn in for the 
night, to start to-morrow for a sail up the Rbine. 

Here we are dose by the magnificent cathedral, which is one of the 
wonders of the world. It was begun about six bundred years ago, and is 
not finished yet The Germans are so proud of it that societies are formed 
ali over the Fatberland for the purpose of collecting subscriptions to complete 
the work. The four towers bave stili to be completed. You remember seeing 
the storks on the roofs of the bouses in Holland, and curious enough they 
looked ; but what do you think of a crane remaining on a tower of this 
cathedral for four hundred years ? Yes, Jack ; it was the same crane. Don't 
open your eyes quite so wide, children ; it was a crane of wood and iron, such 
as is used for building purposes. It had been on the south tower for many 
years, and as it had not been used, there being no money to go on building 
with, the good people of Cologne thought they would bave it down. Accordingly 
it was removed. That very night a fearful thunderstorm broke over the city, 
and the people were so convinced that the removal of the crane caused the 
storm, that it was placed back in its originai position, and there it remained 
until a very short time ago, for several hundred years. Let us go inside 
the cathedral. It is more beautiful inside than out, for althougb we do not 
see the flying buttresses, we see the grand Windows of stained glass and the 
imposing height of the choir roof, and the exquisite side cbapels. Does it not 
look bright and cbeerful ! This is the shrine of " the three kings of Cologne." 
This is the case of reliquary made of silver plates adorned with costly jewels. 
Many of the jewels bave been stolen, and their places are filled with glass ; 
but the sacristan tells us the shrine is stili wortb ;f250,ooo. I must say I 
would far sooner bave the money. Those three skulls are supposed to be 
the skulls of the three wise men who came to see the Saviour. Their names 
are written, as you see, with rubies — Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar — and they 
are crowned with diadems of gold and jewels. 

Now once more in the streets, notice the Prussian soldiers marching about 
with their peaked helmets. The city is garrisoned with 7000 troops. It is 
a strong fortress. What numbers of eau-de-Cologne manufacturers ! Johann 

L 
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Maria Farina is written up at nearly every house, with long notices assuring 
US that each house is the originai establishment. The best way out of the 
difficulty is to buy at none of the shops at ali. We can get the genuine 
article just as well in London» where I half suspect it is made. Here is a very 
curious church, the Church of St. Ursula and the 11,000 virgins. Go where 
we will in this church, we come across skulls and bones. They are piled up in 
ghastly layers ali round, in glass cases, in the golden chamber. They show us 
St Ursula's skuU, and also the bones of some of her foUowers. St. Ursula was, 
according to the legend, an English princess, who set sail for Rome with 
11,000 female companions. On their return, in passìng through Cologne, they 
were slaughtered by the Huns. In ali probability, these bones are nothing 
but the bones dug up from an old churchyard which had to be excavated 
when this present church was built. The people of Cologne are very fond 
of piling up their old forefathers in their churches, for there is another church, 
called St. Geroen's Kirche, where skulls, leg and arm bones, line the walls. 
These are supposed to be the remains of a Theban legion of 6000 martyrs, 
who were slain in one of the persecutions of the early Church. When I die, 
Jack, mind that I am put decently in the earth. I don't care to be labelled 
even "a Christian martyr/' and to be exhibited to a parcel of future Cook's 
tourists at so much a head. 

There is not much more to notice in Cologne save the smells which meet 
one at every turn. The people are much more like English than the French, 
Belgians, and Spaniards. They have fair hair and blue eyes, for the most part 
The little girls have their hair tied up in pigtails behind. It looks rather 
neat, don't you think so, Ethel ? It is better than having your hair tumbling 
ali over your eyes like a Skye terrier, and like a certain young lady I know. 
It's of no use pouting and muttering about " a wishing-carpet ;" you are not 
being blown about high up in the air now, and yet — well, girls will be girls. 
We are now passing over the bridge of boats, so called because they are not 
boats at ali, but simple barges. We are going over to the other side of the 
Rhine. The air will be sweeter, and the hotel less noisy than in the midst 
of the city. 

This is the Hotel Belle Vuc at Deutz. We will have our dinner in this 
pleasant garden by the side of the Rhine. There are a number of people 
following our example, eating, drinking, smoking, and chatting, while a capital 
band is playing some charming dance music. Wherever you go in Germany 
you are sure to hear good music. AH the poor performers fashion themselves 
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into German bands ^nd come over to England and practise their scales at 
our watering-places, for the benefit of the unmusical English, and so nothmg 
but good music is left in the country. Now here is the dinner ; in spite of 
the smells of Cologne, ich bin hungrig. Jack, old fellow, don't you go and 
lay in such a stock of sauerkraut. You need not be in such a desperate 
hurry to settle accounts with that Strassburg pie, for it won't run away from 
you ; besides, my boy, you are drinking Bavarian beer as if it were water. 
I am very much afraid you will have to answer for ali this to-morrow. The 
Germans are more fond of quantity than quality in their dinners. Their 
cooking is rougher, and more greasy than the French, although there is plenty 
of substantial food in their dishes ; and to a pair of hungry young rascals 
like my two children, I suppose that is ali that is wanted. Does not the 
scene look picturesque, with the towers, spires, and buildings on the other 
side ; the swiftly flowing Rhine, ever on the move, and the lights that dance 
on its waves ; the steamers puffing hither and thither, and the boats and 
barges that keep passing to and fro ? What Constant crowds of people are 
continually passing over the bridge ! See, it is being thrown open for a vessel 
to pass through. Look at that high-decked American steamer on the opposite 
bank ! That is the one we are to sail in to-morrow. I wonder what mamma 
and the children are doing now. Don't you wish they were here to see us, 
and look out with us upon this pleasant view? 

With one more peep at the rushing river, and the lights of the city, and 
the bright stars that have come out to watch over us during the night, as my 
cigarette is finished, and you children are nodding, we will go to bed. 

Eh ! what is the matter, Jack ì Don't you like your German bed ? You 
surely do not expect to find an English bed abroad. It is lucky you are 
short. Just look at my bed. I shall have to He half out of it. What tali, 
lanky Germans do with their legs, I know not. Perhaps they curi them up 
under their heads. No blanket, no counterpane } Why, of course not ! That 
cider-down you have tossed down so contemptuously into the middle of the 
room, is meant to act as blankets and counterpane in one. No basin or jug ? 
Why, there is a soap-dish and a water-bottle. What else could you want, you 
unreasonable boy ? You are evidently not up in German customs. Now go 
to bed quietly, and scfUafen sie wohL 

What a beautiful fresh morning ! You are quite right ; this is a jolly 
steamer. It is the Prinz von Prcussen, with nice pleasant saloon cabins on 
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The CkiUrems Fairy Geotgrafkj^ 



€he écdc. See tìut peopfe cr wii iSgg ai l There s a. Jo&n BuCT, wtdk bs 1 
dbop vfaslcets^ bcs ced g^xsde-bexkb^ bc» scudo and ombEdlas^ aaxd a. kage baadlc 
of dooks anid diavis». as tf fiie were c€ to- t&e Arctnc regoona^ Eastcad of to a 
wanBy suuiay; Gcnoan watericg-place;. TBae pExxs^ Eacfics w6o are wÈdk Uni 
knre cfidci98l|r beea gnsaft tracvdkss^. ibr tfbcjr Iianre kng alpcxBCDckay uw ct cd 
vidb dbe nsuDoof €Ìk pooaes aod nuccisfiains tbey baie pttsaed over vfccn in 
Smt2cr£afldL Thcy teli aie joa caa ixiy tbtse stkks nac^sr rwarrfcrd^ bot I 
scaacéj briieve ilL Here are some Rocnan Cat&olBu prKstSy aai soane sstcrs 
of chaiity oo l^iesr wa^ to tiiesr coaient. Tbose two yocmg peopfe are oot 
fbr tfadr bocBeymKyoo^ tbeir dotbes are so sp«ck and span. Tbey secxn to tfaìnk 
of DOthcog^ elise but t&emselves^ and tiiey get as tar avay from ss ali as 
tbejr can. 

And wifw the beli rings, aod ve are oa. The first part of oar jonmcy 
is noe very cntereatin^ so I wtll teli yoa a little aboot Gerinaa ways and 
CBStoms^ to w^ile away the tiene till we come to the cnterestizig part of the 
RhinC' 




OH' THE RHINE. 



The Germans aie peoplc of very simple habits and customs. Thcy do not, 
T, have such pleasant and cheerfui homes as ours in dear Old England. 
In a Gcrman house, for instance, therc are no open fireplaces with a coal fire 
hhwn g away cheerìly, making the rooms look snug and pleasant; instead, 
tlMm are dosed stoves, heated by wood. AH those pretty little omaments 
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and nick-nacks, which are so plentiful in an English home, are absent in a 
German one, as the people only care for what is useful. In many Qerman 
families the ladies of the house do a great deal of the domestic work, neat 
and tidy servants such as we fìnd at home being very rare. The German 
men look upon themselves as a great deal better than the women, who are 
ordered about, and are expected to attend to their betters in a way that 
would astonish us. The Prussians, especially the officials, are often very 
disagreeable ; they have an unpleasant swagger and a blustering tone very 
offensive to an EngHshman. When Germans get together in a café or a beer- 
garden they are very noisy, every one chattering at the top of his voice, so 
that a tabu (Thóte is very deafening. The chief amusements are open-air 
concerts, balls, and theatres. Like sensible people, the Germans go early and 
leave early, thereby escaping the headaches that our late hours too often 
bring. In some parts of Germany the beer-gardens are very popular. At 
Munich the people go out in the cool of the evening, and, sitting at little 
tables, under the shade of the trees, drink their beer in long glasses, as they 
listen to the delicious music that is played by a band. 

The Germans are very fond of decorations and titles. The wives make a 
great point of being addressed by their husbands* titles, and when you are 
talking to a number of German ladies, the effect is very. curious. We will 
suppose that we have just come across some lady-friends whose husbands 
have certain offices in the State. " I hope I see you well, Mrs. Public-Nuisances- 
and-Scavengers'-Carts-Inspectoress ; and you too, Mrs. Attached-to-the-Staff-of 
His-Serene-Highness-the-Prince-of-Saxe-Gumbinnen-Hildburgshausen-Major- 
Generaless. I hope that your daughters, Mrs. Captainess, and Mfs.-tO-the- 
Benevolent-Society-for-the-Welfare-of-the-Blind-Assistant-Surgeoness are in good 
health. I saw Mrs. Ancient-and-Modern-History-Heidelburg-Professoress last 
week, and she wished to be kindly remembered to you ; " and so on. Every* 
body is called noble. The merchants are called wohlgeboren, that is, well-bom ; 
and the tradesmen, though often by way of a joke, hochedel, " high-noble." 

What is the matter with you. Jack ì You are as white as a sheet. Have 
these German titles disagreed with you ? I know what it is : you would eat 
such enormous quantities of that sauerkraut and Strassburg pie yesterday. 
You must not think, old fellow, that you are at sea ; you are only on the Rhine. 
We will leave Master Jack to his meditations, while you and I, Ethel, go to 
another part of the boat. He'll soon be ali right again. This will teach him 
a lesson. 
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Look at that enormous raft we are now passing. It is, indeed, a 
floating village. Why, there are sheep and poultry, and actually a couple of 
cows, to say nothing of a number of huts. I dare say there are five hundred 
men on board. The \og^ of wood are cut down up the mountains, and thea 
allowed to float down the mountain streams. If they arrive ali safe and 
sound at the bottom, they are then fastened tc^ether, and the downward 
course of the raft begins. Every now and then fresh loads of timber are 
addedy which are spliced firmly together, until a compact mass is formed 
such as we now see. That's right, Jack ; come and join us. I knew you would 
soon get over that attack. The raft is guided,^as you see, by long sweeping 
oars. It requires a good deal of skill to pass some parts of the river. Some- 
times — for instance, in passing the Lurlei — the rafts are sucked under water to 
the depth of fìve or six feet, and then there is a pretty commotion, I can teli 
you. I dare say it will take that raft nearly three weeks to get to the end 
of its journey, at Dordrecht. The timbers will probably sell for ;^2S,ooo. 

Now we are coming to the beautiful part of the Rhine. I can see Bona 
rìght ahead, and the Siebengebirge — the Seven Mountains — towering into the 
sky in the distance. This is Bonn. We just stop here for a minute to take 
on board, or discharge passengers. This city is a great university town, and 
those gentlemen in the Tyrolese hats, and fancy costumes something like the 
chorus at an Italian opera, are the students. What long pipes they are 
smoking ! Here is an account of them, in Hood's funny book, " Up the Rhine." 
It is part of a letter, supposed to be written by an English servant to a friend 
at home; hence the curious spelling (something uncommonly like Jack's, by 
the way), which is half the fun. "But, then, such figgersi It seems every 
won's study, by dressing up and transmogrifying, to make himself as partickler 
as he can. Sum have square beards, sum have triangle ones, sum have two 
mustaches, and sum contrive to have three, by sticking another on their chins. 
Thinks I, wen the holydis cum, it must be a wise father as nose his hone son." 
And now the beli rings for us to be off. Such a bowing and scraping, and 
waving of handkerchiefs, and kissing on both cheeks — men kissing each other 
right and left— and taking off of hats, take place, that it is quite touching. 
The city looks very picturesque, does it not t Beethoven was born there ; and 
Schlegel and Niebuhr, about whom you will know something when you are 
older, are buried there. Many English live at Bonn. I hope that they don't 
have to say, as Hood had, "A night at Bonn is anything but a botine nuiC 
Now, looking across to the right, we see the Seven Mountains, each with its 
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ruined castle, or keep, at the top. The old barons used to live up there in 
the good old times, like spiders watching in the corner of their webs for 
hapless flies, and whenever a luckless traveller with plenty of baggage 
was spied out passing along the road below, down the baron and his 
soldiers would come, and, pouncing upon the startled merchant, would 




THE DRACHENFELS. 



carry him off to the castle dungeons, to devour him at leisure. If he paid a 
good heavy ransom after having both ears cut off, or the naturai shape of 
his nose slightly altered for the worse, he was dismissed, with more kicks 
than halfpence ; if he proved obstinate, having been well squeezed, his body 
was sent floating down the Rhine. That fine mountain is the Drachenfels. 
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And now we are going to astonish the natives. Just band me my bag ; 
undo tbe strap tbat fastens our wisbing-carpet togetber. Now slip on to tbe 
carpet, cbildren, and off we go up to tbe summit of tbe Dracbenfels, wbile 
tbe passengers on board tbe steamer go almost wild witb astonisbment 
Tbe captain tbinks we bave taken Frencb leave, and sbouts donnerwetter^ 
wbatever tbat may mean, after us. AH rìgbt, old man ; bere are our tickets ; 
you sball bave tbem again wben we return. Our sober Englisb friends open 
tbeir eyes and gaze after us — sucb goings on tbey bave never seen ; wbile a 
tali Yankee cbuckles, as be says, " I ratber cardate tbat's an Edisonian notion ;" 
and tben, turning to our old friend Mr. Jobn Bull, we can bear bim say, "I 
say, stranger, bow's tbat for bigb ? " 

Was not this wortb coming to see ? Wbat a magnificent view we bave ! 
Looking back, we can see tbe river for twenty miles. Yes, tbere is Cologne 
in tbe distance. Opposite is Bonn, witb its pretty villas, gardens, and terraces. 
Yonder are Remagen, Apollinarisberg, and tbe Eifel, and also Nonnenwortb, 
Rolandseck, and Rodenberg, and a great crater — not creature, Jack : you never 
open your moutb witbout putting your foot into it — an old extinct volcano. 
Ali around are cburches, castles, towns, villages, comfields, forests, and vine- 
yards. Now look at tbe six mountains, eacb witb its own legend or story. 
We are on tbe Dragon's Mountain. A great big dragon lived bere in a cavern, 
keeping guard over a treasure, until be was killed by a brave young man 
called Siegfried. Of course it is true, Jack, for I bave read it in a book. 
Tbere is the Rbine at our feet, and the sailing vessels and rafts creeping 
slowly along, and the dear old Prinz von Preussen puffing its way up tbe 
stream. We cannot see very far ahead, as great rocks come and bidè tbe 
wìndings of tbe stream. As I feel quite romantic, I will do wbat everybody 
else does, and recite you some lines written by Byron about this scene. It 
is as well sometimes to be in the fashion. 

'' The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
And hills ali rich with blossom'd trees, 

And fìelds which promise com and wine. 
And scatter'd cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have streVd a scene which I would see 
With doublé Joy wert tkou with me ! 
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''And peasant girls with deep-blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Throiigh green leaves lift their walls of gray ; 

And mmy a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers. 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine — 
Thy gentle band to clasp in mine ! 

"The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground ; 
And ali its varying tums disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round. 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound, 

Through life to dwell delighted bere ; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found, 

To nature and to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 
Stili sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! " 

Whose band and who3e eyes do we want, children, to make us happy ? 
Quite tight. We do not know the name of Byron's absent friend. The one 
we should like to bave bere would be mamma. Well, it*s no good our sighing 
and getting sentimental, so we will be off again. Down we go like an arrow 
from a bow, to the steamer. 

Thanks, captain, we are ali rìght, and none the worse for our little lark. 
And our carpet is a lark, because of the way it soars up into the sky. And 
bere are our tickets, so you need not be anxious any more. No, Mr. John 
Bull, we cannot take you up next time ; three are company, and four are not. 
We don't wish to be rude, but our carpet will only hold us three little folks. 
Besides which, you might get giddy and fall off, and then what would become 
of the Johnny Bulls at home ? 

Passìng Rolandseck, we glide by picturesque Andemach and thrìving 
Neuwìed, with its settlement of Moravian Brethren. And now we pass under 
Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibraltar of the Rhine, a strong fortress which it would 
almost be impossible to take, until we stop at the pier of busy Coblenz. 
Time is pressing, so we just Unger a moment to take on board additional 
tourìsts, who fìU our vessel from stem to stern, and then on we go past Stol- 
zenfels, where our Queen once stayed while the guest of the King of Prussia. 
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Yonder is Rheinfels, the grandest ruin on the Rhine ; and this is St Goar. 
In old days there was a very curìous custom practised here. Every one who 
passed was tied to a ring in the wall of the market-place. He was then 
asked which he preferred, water or wine. If he chose water, he had a good 
dose of it, for he was straightway ducked in the Rhine ; if he said wine. 





THE LURLEI. 



he had to drink a number of toasts to the health of the King of England, 
the reigning prince, and the citizens of St Goar. He was then compelled 
to give a handsome donation to the poor, and, after writing his name in the 
parochial register, was allowed to depart And now we come to the Lurlei 
rock. In old times there was a very dangerous whirlpool here, and many 
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a vessel was lost. This spot was said to be haunted by a beautiful sy ren 
or maiden, who would come up to the surface of the water, and wìth her 
sweet music Iure those who were charmed with her voice and form into the 
deep waters of the river, from whence they never retumed. There is a 
wonderful echo here, and the German students are fond of shouting cut, 
"Who is the burgomaster of Oberwesel?" The echo answers, "Esel," or 
ass. This is a joke which the worthy burgomaster does not appreciate 
at ali. 

And now, as the very best part of ali the Rhine scenery begins, according 
to custom, we sit down to dinner in the pleasant saloon. As castle after 
castle flits by, we divide our attention between the beauties of nature and 
the delicious morsels on our plates. It is a very good reason you give. 
Jack, for liking dinner — that it enables you to see twice as much. Here are 
some bottles of Rhine wine by our side. Notice the names on the labels: 
Johannisberg, Riidesheim, Markobrunner. Everybody is full of good spirits, 
and chatters away. There is nothing like a table (T/tóte to unloose tongfues. 
What with the clattering of the plates, the rattling of the knives and forks, 
the popping of corks, the laughing and talking ali around, the band on deck 
playing some German volkslieder, the river plashing against the sides of 
our steamer as she ploughs her way up, we are a very lively and noisy party. 
That is Oberwesel, and that little chapel on the walls was erected to a boy 
named Werner, who was crucified by the Jews who lived here. On we go 
past a number of castles to Bacharach ; here, too, you can see a chapel erected 
to Werner. After his death his body was thrown by his murderers into the 
Rhine. Instead of flowing downwards with the current, it floated upstream, 
and it was found here. The Christians took up the body and buried it on 
the spot where this beautiful chapel is now placed. The boy is St Werner 
now, as the Pope made a saint of him. This is the Rheingau, the district 
where the famous wines are produced : you can see the terraces of vines 
running up the sides of the mountains. To make the vines grow up the 
sides of some of those narrow ledges along those precipices, it is necessary 
to carry up the soil and the manure in baskets on the shoulders of the 
vine-dressers. Do you see that little square tower in the river not far from 
the left bank ? That is the celebrated mouse-tower of Bishop Hatto. Here 
is the story in verse : — 
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THE TRADITION OF BISHOP HATTO. 



^ The summer and autiunn had been so wet, 
That in winter the com was growing yet ; 
Twas a piteous sight to see ali around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For he had a plentiftil last year's store ; 
And ali the neighbourhood could teli 
His granaries were furnish'd well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointcd a day 

To quiet the poor without delay : 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should bave food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced at such tidings good to bear, 
The poor folk flock'd from far and near ; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they cali, 
He set fìre to the barn, and bumt them ali. 

* r feith "tis an excellent bonfire ! * quoth he, 

* And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it, in these times forlom, 

Of rats that only consume the com.* 

So then to his palace retumed he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night Uke an innocent 

man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the moming, as he enter'd the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death ali o'er him came, 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look'd there came a man from his farm ; 
He had a countenance white with alarm. 

* My lord, I open'd your granaries this 

mom, 
And the rats had eaten ali your com.' 

Another came running presently. 
And he was pale as pale could be : 

* Fly ! my lord bishop, fly,' quoth he ; 



' Ten thousand rats are coming this way ; 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! ' 

' ni go to my tower on the Rhine,*replied he, 
* *Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water 
deep !' 

Bishop Hatto fearfuUy hasten'd away. 
And he cross'd the Rhine without delay. 
And reach'd his tower, and barr'd with care 
Ali the Windows, doors, and loopholes there. 

He laid him down, and closed his eyes ; 
But soon a scream made him arise. 
He started, and saw two eyes of flame 
On his pillow, from whence the screaming 
came. 

He listen'd and look'd : it was only the cat ; 
But the bishop he grew more fearful for that ; 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear 
At the army of rats that were drawing near. 

For they bave swum over the river so deep. 
And they bave climb'd the shores so steep, 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and Windows in the wall. 

Down on his knees the bishop feU, 

And faster and faster his beads did he teli, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could bear. 

And in at the Windows, and in at the door. 
And through the walls by thousands they 

pour. 
And down through the ceihng and up through 

the floor, 
From the right and the lefl, from behind and 

before, 
From within and without, from above and 

below ; 
And ali at once to the bishop they go. 

They bave whetted their teeth against the 

stones, 
And now they pick the bishop's bones ; 
They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb, 
For they were sent to do judgment on him." 
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And now the Rhine gets wider; this was probably a lake once. On the left 
is Riidesheim, on the right Bingen. A little way on, on the opposite shore, you 
can see Schloss Johannisberg, in the centre of the celebrated vineyards, where 
every grape is so valuable that it is preserved with the greatest care. And now 
we are at the end of our pleasant sai), for we have come to Mayence. Most of 
the passengers are landing, but instead of doing so we will step on to our carpet 
and flit away to a place I should like to show you ere the sun sets. This is 
Heidelberg, on the Neckar. This is the beautiful castle that was destroyed 
by the French two hundred years ago, and, to complete the ruin, was struck by 
lightning one hundred years after that. Does it not look picturesque, with its 
ivy-clad walls, while the view of the surrounding country is most lovely ? 
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And now, as we bave done enough sight-seeing for a day, and the sun has 
set; we will tum in for the night at the Prinz Cari Even you will sleep in a 
German bed to-night, Master Jack. 

««««««« 

Another fine moming ! How delicious those mountain trout and fresh ^gs 
are ! Our landlord evidently knows how to make excellent coffee. Come along, 
children, with me for a saunter round the town. This is one of the famous 
German universities. You can see the students walking about in their curìous 
costumes. See, here is a body of them approaching us. They wear three- 
coloured saucer-like caps on their heads, high jack-boots, a shawl over the 
shoulder. Each one carries, moreover, an ivory-tipped cane. They are divided 
into corps or bodies, each one wearing its pecuHar colour in its cap. Their 
great ambition seems to be to drink as much beer as possible. The young 
students are called the foxesy and they are put under the care of a senior 
student, who is called the fox-major^ whose duty is to teach them the art of 
drinking. The beer they take is very light, and so they drink immense 
quantities. You can see a number of the students sitting outside one of their 
beer-houses in their shirt-sleeves, with their large mugs before them and their 
loi^ pipes. These silly fellows are fond of fighting duels. They dress up like 
the diver at the Polytechnic, with ali kinds of leathern paddings and bandages, 
and then back at each other with swords. They cut open the sides of their 
faces, and it is not an uncommon thing for a student to have the tip of his 
nose sliced off. Our old English custom of boxing seems much more sensible. 
It would not do here, however ; for if one student strikes another with his fist 
he is looked upon as a great coward, and is expelled the university. In this 
celiar you can see the great Tun of Heidelberg. It is the largest in the 
world. It holds 49,000 gallons, enough to satisfy the thirst of a party of 
the hardest drinkers. 

This city we are now hovering over in our carpet is Frankfort-on-the- 
Xaine, one of the most flourishing of German cities. It is a great banking 
centre, and until the last war between Austria and Prussia was a free town. 
The great poet Goethe was bom here. Upwards of forty-six German 
emperors have been elected and crowned in this city. There is the Dom^ 
or cathedral, where they were crowned, and the Romer^ or town-hall, where 
they were entertained afterwards at a grand banquet. The streets of Frank- 
fort are very broad and cheerful. This is the Judengasse^ the old Jews* quarter. 
They used to be locked in at night. The picturesque houses are fast coming 
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down, but you can stili see the house where the founder of the wealthy 
Rothschild family once lived. It looks poor and miserable enough, does it 
not, Jack ? The city has 100,000 inhabitants, and a large Prussian garrìson. 

This is Strassbnrg^, once more a German city, after being in the pos- 
session of the French for 190 years; it was captured treacherously from 
the Germans by Louis XIV. in a time of peace. It was besieged in 1870 
for six weeks, and after a large part of the town had been destroyed, and 
many lives had been lost, it surrendered to the Prussians. 

The cathedral is considered a very beautiful one. Look at the lofty spire ; 
it is the highest in the world, being 468 feet high — 100 feet higher than the 
golden cross of St. Paul's. You can see how the spire is made of open 
stonework, that looks like delicate lace from this distance. It is not at ali 
a pleasant thing to find yourself up there, for it is just like being hung 
over the city in a cage, and it would be no difficult matter to slip through, 
as many bave done. 

This is the wonderful clock. An angel strikes the quarters, and an old 
man at his side turns an hour-glass every hour. Higher up a skeleton strikes 
the hours ; and four figures, representing boyhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age, strike the quarters. A figure representing each day of the week comes 
out of a niche. In the highest niche, at twelve o'clock, the twelve apostles 
move round a figure of the Saviour. On the top of ali is a cock, which flaps 
his wings and crows. AH the movements of the sun, moon, and planets are 
likewise set forth in this wonderful clock, which is so made as to form a 
perpetuai calendar. Look down upon this small enclosure. It was once the 
Botanical Garden, but during the siege it was used as a burial-ground. Is it 
not sad to see the graves ? Here He the bodies of the pupils of a girls* school 
who were killed by shells. Once again, look at that Street which is called 
Brand Strasse — Fire Street. Five hundred years ago a large bonfire was made 
there and 2000 Jews were burnt. They were accused of having poisoned the 
wells and fountains, and thus causing the piagne that was ravaging the town. 
Strassburg is celebrated for its pàtés de foies gras, made of the livers of 
geese, which are cooped up and stuffed with food until their livers get to an 
enormous size. They are generally shut up in dark cellars, poor things! 

I want you to take one glance at this charming spot, Baden-Baden. It 
lies in a beautiful valley, in the midst of which flows the river Murg, a tiny 
stream that ripples over a pebbly bed. AH along the banks of the stream are 
picturesque walks, and flower-gardens with shady seats ; here are pretty cafés 
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and delightful chateaux, and most comfortable hotels, each one in its own 
pleasant garden. The bridges and sides of the Murg are covered over by 
rich festoons of Virginia creeper, that with their red leaves in autumn make 
a glorious contrast of colour to the dark pine forests that surround the town. 
Here is the Kur^all. A very short time ago a great deal of gambling went 
on here at roulette ; hundreds of thousands of pounds were lost and won in a 
single season. Now ali is changed, and concerts and balls, and pleasant 
evening soirées, have taken the place of the chinking of coin, the harsh voices 
of the croupiers, and the excited crowds that used to press round the 
gambling-tables. Outside is a terrace, where we can sit down and listen to 
the military band that is playing in yonder kiosque, and watch the lively 
scene as the promenaders pass up and down. Here are a number of open-air 
shops, where we can buy ali kinds of fancy articles. Yonder is the Alte 
SchlosSy up the mountain-side, and a little lower down the Ncue Schloss, where 
they show us underground dungeons, torture-chambers, racks, and every kind 
of horror. Ali around are pretty walks winding up the hills, and in and 
out the forest. Good fishing, shooting. riding, and, in fact, every amusement 
we want to make us happy, are to be had here. This is the TrinkJtalle. 
Notice the frescoes on the walls, representing legends of the Rhine. How 
nasty the water tastes ! Will you have any more. Jack ? Had we time I 
should like to rest for a few days here ; it would be very pleasant. We must, 
however, once more mount into the air, and make our way to Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony. 

Dresden, on the Elbe, is called the German Florence, because so many 
clever and talented men live there, and because it possesses such splendid 
coUections of objects of art, and such a magnificent picture-gallery. Many 
English live here ; it is a capital place to study German. There is always 
plenty of good music, and living is cheap. The city itself, which has about 
200,CXX) inhabitants, is not very remarkable. but it is dose to a very beautiful 
mountainous region, which is called the Saxon Switzerland, where, had we time, 
down the Elbe, or on the hills and in the valleys, we could make some 
delightful excursions. You can see this country from our carpet. There is 
the Bastei towering up above the river, and yonder is the fortress of Konig- 
stein, perched on a lofty, precipitous hill : it has defied ali attempts to take 
it. Whenever the King of Saxony thought that his treasures, especially 
those in the green vault, were in danger, he packed them up in cases which 
were always at hand, and sent them off here. 
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We are now passing over the old bridge. It was built by money that was 
obtained for dispensations from the Pope for eating butter and eggs during Lent. 
This is the terrace of Briihl, a favourite promenade with the people, who come 
here in the evening to eat ices, drink beer, and Hsten to music. This is the 
Schloss, or royal palace — a somewhat ugly building. We now enter the cele- 
brated Green Vault, on the ground floor. What a mass of curiosities ! They 
must bave cost millions. We pass through one room after another until we are 
quite bewildered. No wonder, Jack, that your eyes are almost starting out of 
your head. It will be a long time before you see such treasures again. In this 
first room are bronzes ; in the next, exquisite carvings in ivory, enamels, and 
mosaics. This room is full of gold and Silver piate that has been used at the 
royal banquets of Saxony — the work of famous silversmiths. Here are vessels 
in stone, crystal, and uncut gems. This chamber is full of the royal regalia 
used at the coronation of Augustus II. as King of Poland. Just look around 
you now. You may well draw in your breath, for you will want it now. This 
last room is full of costly jewels. Notice the Saxon regalia, chains, orders, 
buttons, buckles, ali glittering with gems. This is the largest sardonyx in the 
world. Here is a case full of precious stones. This tray contains sapphires, 
the largest of which was given by Peter the Great. Here are emeralds and 
rubies. Here, too, is a magnificent collection of pearls. Look at those rings ; 
these two belonged once to Martin Luther. Then, too, notice the diamonds. 
This is the holiday dress of the Elector — buckles, collar, sword-hilt, and scabbard, 
one mass of lustrous stones. Look at that bow, with 662 diamonds encrusted in 
it. That is the celebrated ^ré'^;/ brillianty weighing 160 grains, or 40 carats. You 
should not pass over those wonderful figures in gold and enamel by Dinglinger, 
representìng the Court of the Great Mogul at Delhi. There are nearly two 
hundred of them. It is like being in Aladdin's palace. It is quite a relief to 
get out again. 

And now we come to the Museum and the Zwinger, Look at that mag- 
nificent pìcture ! It is the famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Raphael. Is it 
not beautiful ? This is another grand picture — the Crucifixion, by Diirer. 
Those Coreggios are worth studying. Nay, wherever we look, we see pictures 
by ali the famous old masters ; for the Dresden gallery is one of the best in 
Europe. 

In the Museiitn Johanneum, there is a most interesting historical collection, 
containing suits of armour, weapons, hunting-gear, costumes, and relics of battles 
and sieges ; and, in another part of the building, a collection of porcelain and 
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Dresden china. The royal library, with 500,CXX) volumes, and the Japanese 
garden, are also worth a visit. 
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Here we are at the Wald-Schlossen brewery. Let us sit down at one of 
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these tables, and, while enjoying the beautiful view of the Elbe, and the 
surrounding mountains, we will have some cool, refreshing lagerbier. 

I had no idea it was so late. Children, we must be moving on, for we 
have to sleep at Basle to-night. Our next visit is to Berlin, the capital of 
Prussia. 

This is a city something like Madrid, in Ihat it is situated in the midst of a 
fiat, ugly plain. Why ought Berlin, Jack, to be the liveliest city in the world ? 
Give it up ? Because it is always out on the Spree, The Spree is the name of 
that river that you see running through it. Berlin is like the American cities 
in the rapidity of its growth. In 1861 it had 519,000 inhabitants ; it has now 
nearly a million. House-rent is very dear, and so upwards of 100,000 live in 
cellars underground. Do you see that handsome gate ì It is called the Bran- 
denburg Gate. It was built in imitation of the Propylaea at Athens. The car 
on the top was carried to Paris as a trophy, but recovered and brought back by 
the Prussians after Waterloo. And now, passing along the Pariser Platz, with 
Blucher's Palace and the French Embassy, we come into the grand Street that 
runs through the centre of the city, called Unter den Linden (** Under the Lime- 
trees "), from the trees that are planted on either side. This Street abounds in 
fine buildings, amidst which we notice the palace of the Emperor William and 
the Crown Prince, the Arsenal, the Opera-house. At the cast end of the Linden 
you notice the great statue of Frederick the Great, surrounded by statues of 
famous Prussians. In fact, ali over the city you are surprised to see how many 
statues there are of famous men. The Prussians cannot be accused of in- 
gratitude. The old and new Museums, the National Gallery, the Royal Library, 
and the Thiergarten, where the Berliners go out for a walk, are amongst the 
principal sights. The Exchange is a noisy and a lively scene. As there are 
23,000 troops always in garrison, there are always plenty of military bands, 
and grand parades, to make the city lively. 

Once more we are on the move. This is the old city of Nuremburg. The 
houses are much as they were in the Middle Ages ; and you see how picturesque 
the old buildings were. 

Notice the bow-windows and gables, and the carved balconies. This is 
a wonderful place for toys, and the dolls made here find their way ali over 
Europe. Notice the peculiar dresses of some of the peasantry. 

I cali that most sensible, don't you, Ethel .? No long trailing skirts 
sweeping the crossings, and tripping everybody up; no frizzy, tangled hair. 
Everything simple and naturai. 

M 2 
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I have brought you to see KiinielL, the capital of Bavaria. This is a fine 
city, with 170,000 inhabitants, on the river Isar. Being so near to the Alps, 
it is exposed to sudden changes of heat and cold, and, therefore, it is a 
dangerous place to stay in for any time. 
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King Ludwig L, who was passionately fond of arts, had a very curìous 
mania for building, and wherever he saw a palace or church that took his 
fancy, he forthwith had an imitation of it erected at Munich ; so that as we 
go along the streets we see reproductions of the Arch of Constantine at 
Rome, the Pitti Palace of Florence, the Propylaea at Athens, and a variety 
of other famous building^s. The Maximilians-Strasse is a grand Street, 
abounding in magnificent institutions, museums, and palaces. The old and 
new Pinakothek are full of fine pictures, ancient and modem. The Glypothek, 
containing sculptures ; the Hof-theater, the largest in Germany ; the Alte 
Residenz, the Ludwigs Kirche, the Library, and the Bavarian National 
Museum, are ali full of interest That is something like a statue, Jack I It 
is 69 feet high. It represents Bavaria. There is a window in the head, from 
which you can obtain a good view of the surrounding country, This is the 
new cemetery. Look in this large hall. What a strange sightl Once, so 
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they say, some one was going to be buried, when it was found out that the 
supposed dead man was alive. And, to prevent such a thing happening 
again, a law was passed, ordering every one who died to be brought to this 
place within a certain number of hours after death. The place is full of 
dead bodies, old and young ; some looking as if they were asleep, others 
with their faces distorted, as if they were suffering ali kinds of torments. 
Some are simply laid out in their shrouds, others are dressed in their best, 
and are surrounded by ali manner of costly flowers. Each one has a wire 
fastened to the hand, so that the least movement would cause a beli to 
ring. It is a ghastly sight. 

Notice in the streets the Bavarian soldiers in their curious helmets like 
firemen. Though they look little men, they are grand fighters, and were 
always put in the front during the war with France. Here is a group of 
peasants come in from the country in their picturesque dresses. 
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And now we will bid farewell to Germany, and bid our wishing-carpet 
waft US through the air to Switzerland. This is the old town of Basle, and 
into this comfortable hotel of the Trois Rois, dose to the swiftly flowing Rhine, 
and opposite the bridge of boats, we will turn in for the night. 
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SWITZERLANI). 

S it is raìning, and we feci a little tired after 
ali that WG saw yestcrday, we will talee our 
place at tliis window overlooking the Rhine 
and the bridge, and, spreading our map out 
bcforc US, learn a little about Switzerland. 

This is a small country, 210 miles long 
and 140 broad; in area it is about a quarter 
the sizc of England and Wales. It is bounded 
on the North and East by Germany, on the 
South by Italy, and on the West by France. 
It has been called the playground of 
Europe, because it has such charming lakes 
and glorious mountains, that whenever any- 
body wants a change he straightway packs up his things and sets off for 
Switierland. 

Switicrland is almost cntircly a niountaìnous country ; even that third of 
the country which is level, is over 1300 feet above the sea. 

The mountains are the Alps^ which are divided into different ranges. 
The Tcaninci the Lepontine, and the Rhetian Alps to the south ; on the north 
of the khone are the Bernese Alps; and to the west, forming part of the 
frontU T to Frante^ is the range of Mount Jura. Some of the mountains are 
ver>^ grand, sudi as the Matterhorn, Jungfrau, Mont Cenis, St. Gothard. Monte 
Rosa, iS^aoo feet^ and Mont Blanc, 15.732 feet, are the two highest mountains 
in Eur<q>e. Amongst the mountains you come across the wonderful ice- 
strcams called glaciers. There are upwards of 400 in the country. These are 
formed by the saow which falls on the summits of the mountains, and gradually 
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moves down into the valleys. Some of these ice-streams are 20 miles long 
and three miles broad. They move about 500 feet in the year; and as they 
take with them immense masses of rock, stone, and gravel, called MoraineSy 
they completely alter the valleys into which they find their way. These 
glaciers are split up by crevasses or rents in the ice or frozen snow. Some 
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of these crevasses are very long, and several hundred feet deep. They make 
it rather dangerous work to pass over the glaciers, as one is very liable to 
slip down into the holes, which are often covered over with snow. The picture 
on the next page shows you the way in which travellers are tied together to 
prevent their slipping. 

The Rivers of Switzerland are — the Rhine, which rises in the range of 
Mount St. Gothard, and, flowing in a north-westerly direction through the 
Lake of Constance, makes a sudden bend to the west, and gocs along the 
northern frontier. It is fed by nearly 3000 mountain streams. When 
it leaves the country it is nearly 5000 feet lower than at its source. When 
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we were in Germany I told you about the falls at Schaffhausen. The Rhone 
also rises in St Gothard, in a little torrent of snow-water that flows from this 
glacier ; it then flows in a south-westerly direction through the Lake of Geneva. 
The Arr^ the ///«, and the Ticino are other important rivers. 

The Lakes are very beautiful. The two largest are Geneva, 330 square 
miles, and Constance, 290 square miles. Lucerne, Neuchatel, Zurich, Thun, 
and Lugano have many visitors on account of their extreme beauty. 
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The countr}' is divided into twenty-two provinces or cantons, which, 
although in a measure independent of one another, act together for the 
general good, as the country is a republic. 

These are the names, arranged in a kind of rhyme, for Jack to remember 
them the more easily : — 

Zurich, Geneva. Ticino, Lucerne, 
Appenzell, ScHuai, Unlenvalden, Zug, Berne, 
Neuchatel, Glanis, SchafThausen, and Basle, 
Vaud, Uri, Fribourg, Soleure, and St. Gali, 

Grisons and Thurgau, 

Vaiai s and Aargau. 

Basle, Berne, and Geneva are the Protestant cantons ; Unterwalden. Valais, 
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Lucerne, Zug, Ticino, and Schwyz being the seven Roman Catholic one<?. 
The inhabitants of the cantons speak the language of the country to which 
they are the nearest. Some cantons speak French, others German, and 
others Italian. In the valley of the Grisons a peculiar dialect, called Rotnaunsch, 
is largely spoken. 

The population of the country is about 2,500,000. 




TIIK RHONE GLACIER. 

There is no standing army, as in time of need the whole nation would 
carry arms. 

Out ofevery loosquare miles of surface in Switzerland, 30 are occupied 
by rocks, glaciers, and water; 20 by hill pastures ; 17 by forests; 11 by 
arable lands ; 20 by meadows ; and one by vineyards. 

The Swiss are celebrated for their butter and cheese. There is a curious 
kind of cheese full of holes, called Gruyère, which is very popular. It is 
made of goats' milk. The farmers drive their cattle, sheep, and goats up 
into the mountain pastures during the summer months, and the shepherds 
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and herdstnen go and watch over them in the little chàlets — huts of wood — 
which you will see as we go into the country. It is a pretty sight to see 
the herds going to pasture, and their tinkling bells make sweet music amongst 
the echoing mountains. 

In Vaud and Neuchatel the vine is cultivated. There is a wine made 
froin it which is called asti, or, as I think it ought to be named, nasty. By 
the side of the Lake of Constance there are large orchards, where cider and 
kirschwasser are made. 

A great deal of wood-cutting and carving is done in the mountainous part. 

The Manufactures are important. Zurich and Basic manufacture ribbons, 
cottons, and tobacco ; Aargau and Lucerne are noted for straw-plaiting ; 
Neuchatel and Geneva for watchmaking and jewellery. 

The exports are — wood, cattle, cheese, butter, watches, jeweller>% wood- 
carving, silks, and cottons. 

The imports are — com, salt, salt-fish, iron goods, and raw materials for 
manufactures. 

The wild animals are the ibex, chamois, marmot, wolves, bears, foxes, 
and eagles. The lakes abound in fine fish of every sort and kind. 

On the top of Mount St. Bernard there is a hospice, where some good, 
kind monks live. They stay up in this dreary r^ion that they may give 
succour to travellers over the pass. Sometimes the mountain is covered, 
with snow, and travellers get lost There is a celebrated breed of dogs kept 
at the convent, called after the mountain, St Bemards ; these dogs go out 
into the snow and help to find the poor lost travellers. Many a one who 
would have been utterly lost but for these noble animals, has been brought 
to the hospice and restored to life. On the next page is a picture of the 
dogs about their work. You see they have a botile of brandy tied to their 
necks, so that the exhausted travellcr to whom they come may refresh himself 
before help comes up. 

The people are sober and industrious, although they have been a little 
spoclcd by having so many visitors to entertain. The Swiss are passionately 
focd of their country, and when far away often fall home-sick and die. They 
are not a handsome race, but are capable of a great deal of hard work. 
In some of the valleys you come across miserable beings called cretins, who 
are quite idiotic Many of the inhabitants are troubled with an ugly swelling 
of the throat, which \s called the gai tre ; this is to bc scen in unhealthy 
districts. 
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And now, as the rain seems to be clearing off, we will just saunter about 
the town, and then find our way to the station on our way to Lucerne. 

Basii is a quaint old town, with picturesque overhanging roofs, fantastic 
chimneys, and antique turrets and gables. The chief trade of the place, judging 
from the shops, is tobacco. You can teli you are in a Swiss town, for there 
are the guides with their Tyrolese hats and mountain dress, waiting to be 
engs^ed. Parties of English tourists may be seen at the gates of ali the 
prìncipal hotels, many of them, judging from their hobnailed boots, and their 
knapsacks, and knickerbockers, bent upon some walking excursions. The 
costume of the farming women, who bave come in to sell their produce from 
the country districts, is quite unlike anything we bave yet seen. 

This is the cathedral, built of red sandstone ; it is now a Protestant place 
of worship. This coUection of curiosities is worth looking at. Notice that 
laige wooden head ; see how it roUs its eyes, and puts out its tongue. It was 
put over the clock-tower of the bridge that we saw from our hotel, in order 
that it might mock at the inhabitants of the other side of the river, with whom 
the people of Basle had had some dispute. Not to be outdone, the natives of 
Klein-Basel, on the other side, had their wooden head, which also rolled its 
cyes and wagged its tongue in oppositioa At last the thing got too absurd, 
and the dispute was ended by sending one of the heads bere. 

This is the station, and now we get into a long second-class carriage 
and start for Lucerne. Is not this a nice carriage ? Instead of being cooped 
up like birds in a cage, or pigs in a stye, we can roam about, and sit wherever 
we like. If we get tired of being inside, we can mount up by steps to the 
roof, and enjoy a view of the country. The train is rather slow, but as we 
are in no particular hurry to-day, we don't so much mind. Jack, there are 
some nice fresh Swiss grapes for you. I am going to eat some Gruyère. As 
we stop at the different stations, merry Swiss girls come with trays full of 
glasses of frothy beer, and ali kinds of tempting fruits. Try these little 
Alpine strawberries, children. Are they not nice.? We change carriages at 
Olten, and at last we pass along the Lake of Sempach. Look, children, there 
are the Righi and Pilatus ; and at last we are at Lucerne. 

What a pleasant town this is ! Notice this covered wooden bridge over 
which we are passing, and the curious pictures on the roof. Look at the Reuss, 
nishing swiftly, with its green stream, under our feet. The walls and the watch- 
towers^ and the Wasserthurm out there in the middle of the weir, give a very 
{MCturesque look to the place. Do you see that large lion cut out of the cliff ? It 
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is wounded by a spear, and at the point of death, but even in its last moments 
it is defending a shield, which represents France. This monument was designed 
by Thorwaldsen. It is in memory of the officers and soldiers of the Swiss 
guard who fell in the defence of the Tuileries at the French Revolution, 
in 1792. The rock in which the lion is crouching is overhung with creepers and 
trees. That pool in front acts as a mirror, and reflects the fine piece of 
sculpture. And now we will go to the post-office, as I expect some letters. 
Here is a large packet of tin-foil, with messages from home, to use in our 
phonograph. And here, too, is something that will make you open your 
eyes, children. This is an invention of mine that has just been patented. It 
looks like a common purse. I open it ; it is full of sovereigns. I take ali 
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the gold out, and you see, children, that the purse is empty. I give it a shake, 
and, on opening it again, it is full of bright, shìning pieces of gold. You 
have seen the conjuror's inexhaustible bottle, out of which he supplies his 
audience with every kind of wine and spirits ? That is nothing to my inex- 
haustible purse. It is called Tìie Ready-money^ and so long as I have it in 
my possession we shall always be enabled to pay our way. I can see by the 
twinkle in your eye, Jack, that you think you will always be able to have 
what you want out of it. Take it in your own hands, old fellow, and open 
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it. It's empty, is it ? No wonder ; you don't know the secret. This is a purse 
that can only be trusted in safe hands ; it is not meant to encourage waste 
and extravagance. Here we are by the lake. Is it not beautiful? Yonder 
to the left is the Righi ; you can see the smoke of the trains as they puff 
up and down the side. Right up at the top is the Kuhn, and the inn where 
we are going to sleep to-night. To the right you can see a number of 
mountain heights, and in the distance Pilatus, with the night-cap of cloud 
that he almost always wears. 

Now let US get into the steamer, and make our way down the lake. 
Is it not like being in fairyland ì The great mountains come right down to 
the edge of the green water, and here and there are dotted the pretty 
villas and pensions where visitors stay. There are the market boats 
laden with produce, and such dear little yachts sailing away gaily before 
the wind. In the. far distance we can see the great mountains ali white 
with snow. What lovely walks there must be amongst the gardens and 
orchards ! Passing the Bay of Kùssnacht on the left, and Alpnach, with grim 
Pilatus keeping watch over it, on the right, we now land at Vitznau, where we 
find a funny kind of train waiting to take us up the Righi. The train consists 
of one long carriage, with a curiously constructed engine behind. The carriage 
is not fastened to the engine as in the ordinary way. We need not be nervous, 
children, as no accident has ever happened ; we simply crawl up to the top, 
for the pace we are going is but three miles an hour. Look out of the 
window. Jack, and enjoy the view. Don*t push Ethel so ; there is plenty of 
room for you both. Slowly passing through the village, we begin to go up. 
After going through a tunnel, we pass over a ravine, which is spanned by a 
bridge resting upon two supports, and here the view of the lake and the 
surrounding mountains is very lovely. 

On we go, winding round the mountain. Every now and then coming 
across parties who are ascending on mules, or with alpenstocks, they look 
with envy at our comfortable carriage. Here we are at last, at the Kulm. We 
will just go to the hotel and see whether our telegram arrivcd, bespeaking 
US beds. Yes ; ali right. And now, as the sun is shining, we will have a 
look round. What a magnificent view ! But that fellow need not make 
such a tremendous row with his Alpine horn ; it quite spoils the romance. 
We can see a range of country comprising a circuit of 300 miles. Look, 
children, at that long range of snow-clad Alps, 120 miles in length. I need 
,not bother you with the names of the mountains. There are the Lakes of 
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Constance, Zurich, and Zug, and there, on the banks of the latter lake, almost 
at our feet is Tell's Chapel. A little to our right is the Rossberg, famous 
for the terrible landslip from its side which, in 1806, buried four villages with 
five hundred inhabitants. You can see the rocks lying in the valley, and 
the side of the mountain from which the earth fell is quite barren. The 
beautiful Lake of Lucerne is right at our feet, and we could almost throw a 
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stone into it. The lake has agreat many windings. Yonder is the Bay of 
Uri, perhaps the most charming part of the lake. Notice how the mountains 
bordering the bay are lighted up by the setting sun. And now we will go 
into the salle-à-manger and bave some tea and supper. What a noisy scene 
it is ! AH nations of the world seem to bave met upon the top of this moun- 
tain. Is it not a wonder how ali these eatables find their way up bere } We 
must now go to bed, as we bave to see the sun rise to-morrow, and he rises 
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at the remarkably cheerful and convenient hour of three, so that we shall 
not have too much time for a rest Many people talee ali the trouble of 
coming up bere only to find that in the morning they are in a fog. We 
have such good luck in our travels ! Besides which, the sun sets so glorìously 
that I expect we shall find it "ali serene," as Jack says, to-morrow. Look 
at that notice oh the walls, warning visitors not to dress in their blankets 
when they go out to see the sun rise, under a penalty of two francs. 

What an awful noise — as if half a dozen bulls had got loose ! Jump up, 
children, and tum out How bitterly cold and bleak it is out bere ! Why, 
it is almost pitch dark, and the stars are shining. Listen to that villainous 
hom stili blowing. Out the people tum, in ali kinds of fancy costumes. 
Some of them with their hair ali fluffy with feathers ; some even daring the 
two-francs fine, with blankets wrapped round them like Red Indians. It is 
certainly cold enough for any amount of wraps. It gets lighter now. Looking 
to the east, we see a faint streak of light ; and now we notice a band of 
gold in the extreme distance; and then the highest peaks, in succession, 
become tinged with a rosy bue. Then we begin to see emerging freni the 
mists the forests, lakes, vineyards, villages, and country houses ; and now 
the sun rises in majesty above the mountains, and floods the whole scene 
with bis golden light After looking around at the magnificent view, shivering 
and shaking we go back to the hotel, and once more turn into our beds to 
finish our night's, or rather morning s, sleep. 

That was a capital breakfast, was it not, children ? Get out your alpen- 
stocks, and we will go down the mountain on foot What fun it is ! I hope 
you enjoy your first attempt at a Swiss mountain. The next mountain we 
ascenda it will be with the aid of our electric boots, as, otherwise, such young 
children as you could not possibly expect to reach the top. 

Here we are, back again at Lucerne. 

Let US unpack the electric boots. Here are yours, children, and these 
longer ones are mine. See, inside is a dial by which we can regulate the 
pace we want to go. These boots are guaranteed to go fifteen miles an hour, 
but, as we wìsh to make a first trial of them, we will tum the dial to the 
figure ten, as that will be fast enough. By twisting this little regulator, we 
can put on additional electric power, and get a current so strong that we stride 
through the air without touching the ground at ali. Never mind the tingling. 
Jack ; you will soon get accustomed to the feeling. It only arises from the 
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currents of electricity that are at work under the sole, and in the heel. Now, 
are you ready ? Off we go. 

It is rather harder work than the wishing-carpet, as our legs move at a 
tremendous rate ; and yet if we were always to travel on the carpet, we should 
come home so round and so plump that mamma would not know us. This 
exercise will get us into condition again. Keep up, Jack ; we are not going 
to stop untìl we reach Bern. 

I feel up to a song to-day, so I will sing you one, to the tune of " Wait 
for the Waggon." Mind you join in the chorus. 

Will you come with me, my children dear, 

Another place to see? 
Our time is slipping fast away. 

So come along with me. 
You need not be so timid, 

For papa's by your side : 
Full on your electric boots, 

And take a forward stride. 

Chorus. 



Fifteen miles an hour, fifteen miles an hour, 
Fifteen miles an hour, that's the pace to ride. 



Some old-fashioned tourists 

Prefer the dusty rail ; 
And others in the diligence 

Go crawling like a snaiL 
But we have found a better way 

Of travelling along : 
Pulì on your electric boots. 

And sing this cheerful song. 

Chorus. 

Fifteen miles an hour, fifteen miles an hour, 
Fifteen miles an hour, we mean to move along. 



We can travel on the beaten track, 

Or we can tread on air — 
Our boots accommodate us so, 

Theyll take us anywhere ; 

N 
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We can stride across the mountain peaks, 

From Rosa to Jungfrau : 
Pulì on your electric boots, 

And I will show you how. 

Chorus, 
Fifteen miles an hour, fifteen miles an hour, 
Fifteen miles an hour, well go through ice and snow. 

Very well sung. I thìnk we rather startled the birds that bave been 
trying to keep up with us. They could not make out to what species we 
belonged. 




•» 



And now we are at Berti, the capital of the canton of that name. It is 
a picturesque town on the Aar. Yonder is the cathedral. Look at the curious 
ferry across the river. The ferry-boat is attached by a rope and a ring to a 
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strong cable thrown across the stream ; as the ring slides along, the boat is 
easily rowed across, without fear of its being carried down stream. We will 
come down for a minute or so, and have a saunter in the streets. There is 
not much going on, for it is a quiet town. Notice the curious arcades 
running on either side ; also the fountains that stand in the centre of nearly 
every Street, and the women in their quaint costumes, filling their pitchers 
with water. Wherever you look you see figures of bears, from whom the 
town takes its name. Here is the clock-tower. As the clock strikes, you see 
a whole troop of bears come out and march in solemn procession. This is 
the bear-pit, where a number of bears are kept as pets at the public expense. 
They look very amiable now, as they climb up their poles and take the buns 
we offer ; but if you were to get too near to them, I am afraid you would 
soon go the way of the buns— down Master Bruin's red lane. Some years ago 
an English officer overbalanced himself, and fell into the pit ; he fought 
bravely, but before he could be rescued, the bears had killed him. The chief 
sight in this place is the beautiful view that is to be obtained of the moun- 
tains of the Bernese Oberland. There they are, stretching away to the south. 
As the evening sun falls upon their snow-capped summits, they are tinted 
with a most lovely rosy hue. Do they not look beautiful ? We must not stay 
here. Turn on the electric current — turn it on strong, Jack ; move the finger 
of the dial to fifteen, as we will go our full pace this time. One, two, three, 
and away. Good-bye, Bern. By the way. Jack, why should the people of 
Bern find it hard to be teetotalers ì Because there is always such a great 
amount of brewing in the place (pruin). Do you see ? 

Now we are passing over Freiburg, where there is one of the most 
beautiful organs in the world. See the suspension bridge, like a thread 
running across from one height to another. And now beneath our feet is 
Lausanne, and the blue Lake of Geneva. We shall see the lake better to- 
morrow, for we are going to have a sail on it in a steamer. On we go, 
scaring the good folks at work in their vineyards, and making the birds 
most awfully jealous ; for, before the electric boots, they had the air to them- 
selves. And now at last, almost breathless, we are at the end of our day's 
journey — Geneva, We will find our way to the comfortable Hotel Métropole, 
and have something to eat before we turn in for a rest. 

This is a nice salle-à-manger ; and though we are too late for the tabU 
d'hòte, the waiter has brought us a good dinner. I don*t know, children, 
whether you feel as I do, but my legs seem to be working up and down, 

N 2 
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just like the wooden leg of Mynheer von Clam in the song we sing at home 
of "The Cork L^." You feel the same, do you ? I suppose it will right itself 
in the moming. Otherwise, if our legs kept moving ali night, while we were 
in bed, we should electrify ali the other sleepers in the house, and we should 
be told to move on. 

• •••••• 

Once again, children, we havc a bright moming. While you were dressing 
I have beeii down to the quay, and I find the steamer starts at twelve ; so 
that we have not too much time to see the place, and have a bathe, as Jack 
and I propose doing, in the lake. 

This is a clean, cheerful town, with nice shops and pretty gardens. This 
is the Rhone, rushing out of the lake on its way to the sea. The colour is 
vcry different from that of the Reuss, which we saw at Lucerne. That was 
deep green ; this is deep blue. As at Lucerne, the chief attraction is the 
beautiful blue lake, with the steamers and sailing-vessels thereon. The 
mountains are at the other end of the lakes, and the shores bere are low, but 
they look very picturesque, dotted with the pretty villas of the residents. 

You sit down bere, Ethel, in this garden, with a hook, and watch the 
boats on the lake, and the children playing around you, and the people 
passing over the bridge, while Jack and I go and have a bathe. 

This is the bathing place — a covered enclosure of wood, opening out into 
the lake. How delicious the water feels ! How clear it is ! Do you see the 
fishes ali around you ? It seems as if one could catch them with one's band. 
I cali this jolly ; don't you, Jack ì Swim along, old fellow ; there is no current, 
so you need not be afraid of getting tired. 

Here we are again, Ethel ; and now the beli of the Hdvetie is ringing. 
I will just pay our bill, and then come on board. 

There is not much to notice this first part of our trip. We pass many 
pretty chàteaux that must be delightful places to live in. Do you notice 
the el^rant sailing-boats that are moored dose to the shore ì Would not you 
like to have a sail in some of them. Jack ? Fancy a boat ali to yourself, with 
no gruff boatman to keep you in order! And yet, pleasant though it is to 
sail on the blue waters, at times it is very dangerous ; as sudden gusts of wind 
come sweeping down the mountains, and the lake, a few minutes before so 
cairn and placid, becomes quite rough as the great waves go rolling along. 
We are now opposite Lausanne, where Gibbon, the great historian, once lived, 
This is Ouchy, and that large hotel by the water-side is the Beau Rivagc 
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Had we time we would spend a few days there ; it looks so delightful a spot 
to rest at. And now we pass Vevey, a charming town on the very edge of 
the lake. Look at the clustering vineyards, and the gardens, and the delightful 
pensions, or boarding-houses, that abound in this favourite spot. Do you see 
a number of little boats sailing and lying at anchor ? Those belong to the 
pupils of the Bellerive School. The boys have a riding school, playground, 
and gymnasium. You are quite right, Jack ; it is something like a school. 
Were you not going soon to be packed off to Rugby I should send you here. 
This is the lovely village of Clarens, celebrated by the great French writer, 
Rousseau. People come here to try the grape-cure. As far as I can judge, 
it consists in walking about ali day with large bunches of grapes in your 
hands, which you are perpetually eating. Jack, when will you stop making bad 
jokes ? It is not the perfect cure. But it is very much better than taking nasty 
pills, and stili nastier draughts ; and when we are ili we'll come and try it. 
What is that, children ? You would like to try it now ? I dare say you would ! 
And now we get into a boat, and are rowed to that castle you see by the 
side of the lake. It is the celebrated castle of Chillon. Lord Byron wrote a 
beautiful poem about it, which you shall read in the train by-and-by. This 
is the dungeon, and yonder are the pillars to which the prisoners were chained. 
See the stone floor completely hollowed out by the footsteps of the unfortunate 
prisoners, who paced round and round as far as the length of their chains 
would allow them. What a terrible thing it must have been to have had to 
spend many long, weary years in this gloomy dungeon, while the world outside 
was so beautiful ! Here the prisoners could see the lake, and the vessels 
sailing from shore to shore ; they could hear the songs of the birds, the 
tinkling of the cattle-bells as the herds were driven home from pasture ; 
they could smeli the fragrance of the flowers, and the scent of the new-mown 
hay. But, alas ! these things were not for them ; they were shut up in a living 
tomb. The castle is built upon a rock, and the lake from the foot of the 
rock is several hundred feet deep. We will row down to Villeneuve, at the end 
of the lake. And now we take the train to Martigny, for we are going to 
Chamouni and Mont Blanc. We now enter the Rhone valley. Here the 
river is making its way into the lake ; its waters. singularly enough, are quite 
gray. As we pass along you have a good opportunity of seeing the houses 
in which the Swiss live. They are made of wood, with large projecting roofs, 
which come out almost to the ground on either side. These roofs are of 
stout timber cut into tiles, and kept in their places by large pieces of rock. 
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Staircases and gallerìes run up the sides, as very often the ground floor is 
simply a large shed for the housing of cattle durìng the winter months. 
According to the taste of the occupier, the woodwork is often rìchly carved» 
and almost invarìably there is a text of Scrìpture. Over the balustrades of 
the gallerìes, flax, hemp, and Indian com are hung to dry. The window-sills 
are fiUed with gay flowers, and occasionally there are creepers climbing in 
festoons up the sides of the house. Notice the piles of wood ready for use 
that are stored under an open shed at the side.. Here, too, are placed the 
tools and ropes, and other articles that are in daily use. These picturesque- 
looking buildings have one g^at drawback ; they catch fire most easily, and 
it is a very common occurrence for a whole Swiss village to be bumt down 
in a few hours. As the wood gets dry it is very inflammable. Now we cross 
the Rhone by a wooden bridge. Yonder is St Maurice. Passing through 
a tunnel, and stopping a moment at the station, we go on our way until we 
alight at Martigny. We do not intend to stay here long, for it is unhealthy, 
and we might get laid up by a low fever ; and there are always plenty of 
mosquitoes on the look-out to say — 

'' Buzz, buzz ! Hum, hum ! 
I smeli the blood of an Englishman ; 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 
111 have supper off him when in bed." 

Martigny is a starting-point for many pleasant excursions, and it looks 
busy enough to-day as we see the different parties of tourists going off. See, 
there is the way in which some people cross the mountains. That lady 
18 sitting in what is called a chaise-à-porteurs. It looks rather lazy, 
does it not? 

I should always feel so uncomfortable lest I tired the poor men who 
had to carry me. That stout fellow smoking his pipe seems to be taking 
it, however, easily enough. We are going to be lazy, and, instead of walking/ 
we are going to ride on mules over the Col de Balme. Here the mules 
are; they look strong enough for anything. 

Jump up, children. Away we go, with several other travellers, who 
prefer walking. Up we g^, winding, by a zigzag path, over the mountain 
past Trient, and through the forest of Magnin. What am I laughing at, do 
you want to know. Jack ì Why, that stout old gentleman who is sitting down 
there, almost exhausted with his climb, came up to me and said, '' Sir, have 
you any objection to my taking hold of your mule's tail ? " " Certainly not," 
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I repHed, " if the mule is satisfied with the arrangement." He accordingly laid 
hold of the tail ; but, alas ! the mule soon kicked up, and there our stout 
friend is, several turns of the road beneath us, trying to see whether he has 
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any ribs broken. It was rather unfeeling to ride on, but I could not stop for 
laughing ; besides which, I feel sure no harm was done. Look at the pleasant 
pastures. The Swiss make ali the use they can out of every bit of grass. Let 
US stop a minute at this chalet and get a glass of milk. How refreshing 
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that was ! This is the summit of the Col. As it is a clear day, we have a 
b;:autiful view of the Mont Blaac range. Yonder is the grand mountain. 
There are the snow-white glacicrs descending into the valley of Chamouni, 
which you can see yonder. Behind us are the Gemmi, the Jungfrau, the 
Finster-Aarhom, and several other towering mountain summits. Down we 
go by a pretty mountain path skirting the rìver Arve, until, just as the light 
is fading out of the sky, we arrive at Chamouni. 

I want you, children, to go to bed early to-night, for we are going 
to-morrow, with the aid of our electric boots, up to the top of Mont Blanc 
We shall, of course, take some guides with us, and although our boots will 
carry us where never little boy or girl has yet bcen, yet it is rather a tiring 
thing to climb a mountain ; so now that you have had your tea, I shall send 
you to bed. I am going to ask ali about the route, and then, having chosen 
our guides, I shall turn in myself. 

• •«•••• 

Here we are, ali fresh and ready to start. Why, we look as if we were 
going off to the Derby, with our green veils, and our hampers of provisions. 
I am glad to see that our good guide, Francois, has given you a pair of 
stout alpenstocks. Jack, you have forgotten to put on your Speedaways. 
Run and put them on ; you could never get up to the summit without them. 
We have six guides and three porters ; ladders, ropes, provisions, cloaks, and 
shawls, for we have to sleep at the Grands Mulets, and it is rather cold 
up there at night ; bottles of wine, huge loaves of bread, legs of mutton, 
fowls, hams, as if we were an army. I suppose we shall be desperately 
hungry up there in the keen air. The people from the different hotels come 
out to see us start They laugh at the idea of you children attempting the 
ascent ; little do they know of the power of our electric boots. 

We go up a steep, rugged path winding amongst stunted trees until we 
come to the chàlets of the Pierre Pointue. Resting a few minutes to get 
breath, we now find ourselves on a goat track scarcely broad enough for 
our feet This track runs along the side of the mountain. Take care, 
children, you do not fall over the precipice to the right You had better 
not look over the side ; it will only make you dizzy. Look at the footsteps 
of the guide before you. This large rock we have at last reached is the 
Pierre a FEchelle. Now we can see the valley of Chamouni, 4000 feet below 
US. Yonder is the Glacier des Bossons, over which we are going. Beyond 
US, towering far above us, is the summit of Mont Blanc High up the moun- 
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tain are huge masses of ice ; every novv and then we can hear large pieces, 
loosened by the sun, fall with a thundering noise. Luckily, none of them 
come our way, or we should be swept off to instant death. And now for 
lunch. Fetch out those fowls, and that ham. Let us drink a glass of viti 
ordinaire to our future success. You young ones have walked bravely so 
far. We must not stop here more than half an hour. Now we are at last 
upon a glacier. This is, as we said before, a river of ice and snow frozen 
together into a hard mass, broken here and there by huge crevasses or chasms, 
into which it would be easy to fall, and which go down sometimes for several 
hundred feet to the surface of the rock. We now walk in single file, tied 
together with a rope for fear of accidents. The snow that fell yesterday 
is rather deep, and so the guides are very cautious ; Francois, who is foremost, 
sounding with his bàton every ridge of snow over which we have to pass. 
And it is as well he does so, for see ! how that firm-looking bridge of 
snow gave way directly he touched it, and fell down into the yawning, sea- 
green gulf of ice berieath. 

Hallo, Jack ! where are you } Don't be frightened, Ethel ; he has merely 
fallen into a crevasse. Had it not been for the rope, he would have gone 
altogether out of sight under the ice. Here he is again, a little scared and 
bruised, but none the worse. You must look before you leap next time, 
old fellow. See the great masses of ice towering ali around us : what fantastic 
shapes they take ! How are we to get across that crevasse ? It is about six 
feet wide, and then above us there stretches a perpendicular wall of ice 
about eighteen feet high. We must cross it, the guides say. They take 
the ladder, and rest it against the ice-wall on the other side of the chasm, 
and then brave Francois mounts the ladder, and, resting on the topmost 
rung, with his axe cuts notches in the hard ice, up which he climbs like a cat. 
We hold our breath, for if he falls he will drag us down with him. At last 
he is at the top, and one by one he pulls us up after him. And now at last 
we are at the Grands Mulets, large pointed rocks that rise up out of the 
midst of the glacier. Climbing up them, which is something like climbing 
up the walls of a house, we find ourselves in the stone chàlets where we are 
to pass the night. Now for the rugs and cloaks. Let us make ourselves 
comfortable, while our guides light a fire to boil the water for our tea. Did 
you hear the noise of a cannon in the distance ? They see us at Chamouni, 
and are firing to show their joy at our success. Tie your handkerchiefs 
to the top of your alpenstocks, and wave them in answer to the cannon. 
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And now the sun goes down, lighting up the great masses of ice and snow 
around us with ali kinds of glorìous hues and colours. The sky gets dark, 
the stars begin to shine out, sparkling like diamonds in the clear, frosty air ; 
the moon rìses above the mountain summits, bathing the whole scene in her 
soft light Round the camp fìre the guides are gathered, chatting and 
laughing, and sing^ing Swiss songs. Cover yourselves up snugly, children, 
and, having asked God to take care of you, try and get to sleep, for we bave 
some stiff climbing to-morrow. 

«♦••♦«♦ 
It is pitch dark, but the sun is rìsing, and we must rìs6 too. Swallow 
down this coffee — it will make you warm — ^and put what you cannot eat of 
this bread and ham into your pockets ; pulì on your electrics, and once more 
we are off. We shall leave ali our heavier provisions and bundles on the 
Mulets, as there is not much danger of their being stolen. We are now 
passing over a wide snow slope. The moon is shining above. We are ali tied 
together with ropes in single file. Here and there the tiny lanterns carried 
by the guides can be seen twinkling. Above us is the snow-white summit 
of Mont Blanc ; at our side an awful gulf of ice. It is rather dangerous 
just here, and we are very silent, for if a small piece of ice were to be 
broken off from the mountain by a breath of wind, as it fell it might dis- 
lodge a mass of snow, which would get larger and larger, until a terrible 
avalanche would swecp down upon us, and hurl us into the crevasse. Several 
parties of Alpine climbers bave perished at this spot. And now, as the 
sky gets lighter, the keen north-east wind begins to blow. Do you feel 
sìck and giddy, Jack ? Many people feel the same on this Grand Plateau, 
Here is a pick-me-up for you. That's right ; come on bravely, like a man. 
Look what we bave to climb now. Yonder is the Mur de la Còte, an almost 
perpèndicular wall of ice, round which we bave to climb. Above, it ends in 
a cliff covered with icicles ; below, it suddenly shelves off into a fearful 
precipice: we bave to creep along it as we best can. Francois again goes 
forward, and once more cuts steps with bis axe in the glittering ice. This 
is simply awful. Should our feet slip, or the alpenstock give way, down wc 
would glide like lightning over the frozen slope, from one crag to another, 
until we should be dashed to pieces hundreds of feet below. Cling on tight 
with hands and feet At last, thank God, we are off the ice-wall. And now 
this is the calotte or cap of the mountain. Mounting slowly up the ice 
steps, wc come to some soft spow, into which we plant our alpenstocks ; 
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and at last we are at the summit of Mont Blanc. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 
See the puff of smoke from Chamouni : they see us. Hurrah ! once more. 
Is not this glorious, children ? We are now over 1 5,000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; so far up that ali objects look vague and indistinct. Yonder is 
the whole length of Geneva, and there is the Oberland, with its many peaks 
glittering in the sun. There is the Lake of Lucerne, and here are the plains 
of Lombardy. The air is rather sharp up here, so that we will have a 
hurried picnic, and then set off on our journey back. 

Be careful, children, as you pass along the Mur de la Còte. That s right ; 
we are off the slippery ice-wall, safe and sound. And now we untie the ropes, 
and off we go. " GlisseZy' the guides say, It is easier said than done. Francois 
shows US what to do, and how to do it. He stands up, and, leaning a little 
back, presses his alpcnstock into the snow ; this acts as a drag, and steadies 
him. No, Master Jack, you cannot do it. It was a comical sight to see 
you tumbling head over heels. The best way for us beginners is simply 
to sit down and to glide. I don't know how we managed it, Ethel, but 
here we are, at the bottom of this slope, with our heads foremost Here 
Comes Jack, roUing over and over like a big snowball. Here we are, in 
three hours and a half from the summit, at the Grands Mulets. Resting 
a few minutes, on we go, across the Glacier des Bossons. And now we are 
off the ice, winding down the goat track. Do you hear the cannons firing at 
Chamouni } And now we enter, in triumphal procession. They have brought 
US some mules to ride, in case we were tired. As the electric boots have taken 
US so far, they shall carry us on to the end. Here come some little girls, 
with beautiful bouquets of flowers. The wives and children of our porters 
and guides, and many villagers from Chamouni, come and join our merry 
procession. And now, as we enter the little place, off go " cannons to right 
of US, cannons to left of us.'* From the various hotels, the ladies wave their 
handkerchiefs, and the bystanders cheer. Fancy that big, bouncing fellow 
taking you up and kissing you, Ethel ! It was enthusiasm, and not impudence, 
that made him do it ; so don*t pout, missie. I feel quite proud of my little 
ones to-day. And now our good landlord takes us into the hotel, and 
insists on treating us to some champagne. At last it is ali over, and as we 
feel rather stiff we will go and, have a warm bath, and then find our way to 
the tabk'cChòte. 

• «««•«« 

What a convenience our wishing-carpet is ! for here we are, without 
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any fuss and bother, at Leukerbad. I bave brought you bere to bave 
a good laugb. Tbis place is celebrated for tbe sulpbur springs, and bere 
people, wbo bave anytbing tbe matter witb tbeir skins, come to batbe. 
Here is one of tbe batb-bouses. Is it not a funny sigbt ? Tbe batb is full of 
men and women, dressed in long flannel dressing-gowns, sitting up to tbdr 
necks in tbe water. Tbey bave to stop for bours at a time, and as tbe bath 
would be very wearisome, even in spite of tbe gossiping and cbattering tbat 
is going on, see bow eacb one bas a floating table before bim, on wbich 
tbey bave tbeir books, papers, luncb, and coffee. Here are two people playing 
cbess. It is a very funny scene, and tbey ali look so dreadfully serious over 
it; don't tbey? Look at tbe perpendicular beight of tbe Gemmi, towering 
above us. Notice too, children, tbose ladders or éclulles fastened to tbe rock ; 
tbere are eigbt of tbem. I sbould not like to go up tbem, tbougb tbey teli 
US a very beautiful view is to be obtained from tbe beight to wbicb tbey 
lead. 

Once more, off we go to Brieg. Tbis is on the Simplon road, by wbich 
•we are going on to Italy. See, children, tbere is a lumbering diligence about 
to start. Are you for a ride in tbe diligence, or for a walk in tbe electric 
boots ? Wby, Jack, you are a lazy boy ; your little sister puts you to sbame. 
You wish to ride, and she wants to walk. We will split tbe difference, and 
we will ride to the top of tbe pass, and walk the rest of the way. We will 
certainly not imitate tbat fat lady and get inside, seeing no view and being 
stified into the bargain. We will squeeze into the banquette, wbich is only 
really meant to hold two. Jack, you are decidedly fatter. Never mind ; wc 
will bave a good walk from the Hospice of tbe Simplon, and reduce jrou 
somewhat. Now we are ali cosy on the top. Our condiicteiir cracks bis 
wbip, and off we go. 

Tbis road was made by Napoleon I., wbo wanted a nice easy route by 
wbicb be might march into Italy. It took six years to make, and cost 
eigbteen million francs, of wbicb the French paid balf, and tbe Swiss the 
rest We are very much obliged to Napoleon for his great kindness, and we 
wish tbat ali our roads in England were made so well and cost us so little 
And now we wind round and round tbe pass, getting higher at every tum of 
tbe road. How picturesque tbe valley looks, from the beight to wbicb wc 
bave reacbed ! And now we bave come to the First Refuge, a kind of tunnel, 
to protect travellers from tbe snow. You must know tbat sometimes mighty 
avalancbes from tbe beigbts above come tbunderìng over tbis road, and had 
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the travellers no refuge to fly to, they would be swept right away. Even 
now, careless people too often lose their lives. See that wooden cross ; that 
is to teli US of some terrible accident that happened just here. Notice those 
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great masses of stone ; they were hurled down some time ago by an avalanche. 
Now we have come to the Sixth Refuge, and here we have a beautiful view of 
the Alps, ali covered with snow. 
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This large building that looks like a barrack is the Hospice. Here some 
good monks live, who take care of worn-out travellers, and come to their help 
when overtaken by a snowstorm, and in danger of perishing. There is one 
of the fathers at the door ; he has come to see whether any of us are 
going to dismount, and pass the night. We are going to get down ; but 
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taking off our hats to the kind man, and bidding him bon jour, we stride 
out with our electric boots, for we have really passed the summit. Down 
we go, every now and then taking short cuts, until we come into the Gorge 
of Gondo. The walls of slate here completely overhang the road. We pass 
through the Ninth Refuge, and then we come to the gallcry, a long tunnel 
cut in the rock. Look at the Pressinone dashing over the rocks at the 
further end. The mountain peaks in the distance, the rushing stream at 
our feet, the overhanging rocks, the falling water, the deep shadows, and 
steady beams of glittering sunshine that find their way into the dark 
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gorge, — ali these together make such a picture of Alpine scenery as we do 
not often see. And now we bave come to the boundary between Switzerland 
and Italy. That granite column marks the frontier. 

We are now in Italy, children. Nonsense, Jack ; the air cannot be warmer 
already ; there is nothing like imagination. This village is S. Marco, and 
here luggage is generally examined. As we have nothing to declare, and our 
heavy baggage is with the diligence, we pass on. 

As we are now in Italy, and as we are walking down the pass, I shall 
give you my usuai instruction about the country. Don't make such wry 
faces, Jack. I am sure I have been most indulgent ; I have done my best 
to make you happy. You must not mind my teaching you sometimes. You 
are tired, are you ì Well, we will sit down under this rock, and while we 
rest our legs, I will give you some useful information about Italy and the 
Italians. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



ITALY. 

^^HIS map which is now open before you will 
give you a good idea of the shape of the 
country. It is about the centre of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and runs down as a peninsula 
into the Mediterranean. It is very much like 
a Wellington boot in shape. 

It is about 700 miles long, and in its 
broadest part 370 miles in width. Towards 
the South it is in some parts only twenty 
miles broad. 

Italy may be divided into two great 

divisions: the mainland, and theislands. These 

latter are — Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Capri, and 

the Lipari group. Corsica, belonging to 

France, and Malta and Gorgo, belonging to England, by position are Italian 

islands. 

In area the kingdom of Italy is about the size of the Brìtish Islands, 
114,000 square miles. 

Italy is bounded on the North-west by France ; on the North by Switzer- 
land and Austria ; on the West and South by the Mediterranean ; and on 
the South-east by the Adriatic. 

Taking its islands into calculation, it has a very large coast-line^ of 
3300 miles. Before we do anything further we will study this coast-line on 
the map. 

Notìce, first of ali, the Gulfs. Beginning from the North, as I mentìon 
them, children, put your fingers upon them; they are — Genoa, Gaeta, the Bay of 
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Naples, Salerno, Policastro, St. Eufemia, Gioja, Squillace, Taranto, Manfredonia, 
Venice. 

The Capes, beginning from the North likewise, are — Circello, Campanella, 
Vaticano, Spartivento, Rizzuto, Di Leuca, Gargano. 

The Straits are Otranto, Messina, and Bonifacio. 

The Mountains are the Alps, divided into the ranges of the Maritime, 
Cottian, Graian, Pennine, Helvetian, Rhetian, and Carnic. The highest summits 
in these ranges we have already mentioned, when we were in Switzerland. 
At right angles to the Alps, and running right away down to the South, are 
the Apennines. Monte Corno is the highest peak, about 9500 feet high. 
iEtna, in Sicily, 10,784 feet, is a volcano, as is also Vesuvius. Stromboli, in 
the Lipari group, is also volcanic. Do not you know vvhat a volcano is. Jack ì 
You have seen a safety-valve in an engine, vvhere the superfluous steam is 
let off .^ Well, a volcano is a portion of the earth's crust where liquid fire and 
steam, which cannot find an outlet elsewhere, find their way to the surface. 
The earth, as it were through the crater of a volcano, lets off steam. If it 
were not for this, the earthquakes would be far more terrible than they are. 

The most important plain of Italy is the plain of Lombardy, between 
the ranges of the Alps and the Apennines. This is very fertile land, and 
grand crops of corn and hemp are produced there. Othcr plains are the 
Piedmontese, the Venetian, the Maremma, the Campagna di Roma, the Pontine 
Marshes, the Terra di Lavoro round about Naples, and the plains of Basilicata, 
and Apulia. 

The Lakes are famous for their great beauty. The largest are Garda, 
180 square miles ; Maggiore, 150 square miles, over 2000 feet deep ; Como, the 
most beautiful of ali. These He amongst the Alps. Perugia, Bolsena, Bracciano, 
and Fucino are amongst the Apennines. 

The principal Rivers are — the Po, which rises in Monte Viso, one of the 
Cottian Alps, and flows eastwards for 450 miles into the Adriatic. Many 
smaller streams or tributaries flow into it. 

The Adige, Arno, and Tiber, are also worthy of mention. 

The climate of Italy is very pleasant. In the North, although rather 
cold in the winter, when the icy blasts from the mountains sweep over the 
plains, in the centre of the country it is warm and sunny ; while in the South 
one could imagine one were in the Tropics. The tramontana^ the wind from 
the mountains, is very unpleasant, and so also is the sirocco, that causes much 
harm to the vegetation along the western coast The marsh lands are avoided 

O 
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by travellers, because of the dangerous miasma, which too often brìngs about 
low fever and ague. 

Italy is divided into sixty-nine provìnces. For convenience' sake we will 
take the larger divisions, such as we fìnd them on the map, regarding Italy 
as one compact kingdom, and not bothering our heads about such trìfles as 
duchies, and grand-duchies, and the like. You may well sìgh, Jack ; ali this, 
I dare say, ìs dreary to you; but, my boy, you must be content to leam 
something sometimes. 

We shall begin from the North. 

Piedmont Tuscany Venice 

Emilia Rome Umbria 

The Marches Campania Abruzzo 

Molise Calabria Apulia 

Basilicata Sardinia Sicìly 

Lombardy 
The population of Italy is 28,000,000. 

The army, in time of peace, is about 200,000; in war, 1,212,000. 
The navy consists of sixty-six vessels of war, with 339 guns, some of them 
the largest in the world, and 11,000 sailors : 200,000 sailors are engaged in 
her commerce. 

As the climate ìs so warm, in addition to the crops and fruits that other 
European countries produce, Italy grows oranges, lemons, olives, sugar-canes, 
Indian figs, papyrus, and date-palms. In Lombardy over 17,000,000 of 
mulberry trees are required for the silkworms which are reared in that 
province. The wines of Naples and Sicily are famous. Marsala in the latter 
island giving its name to a wine we often see upon the table at home. Olive 
oil is produced at Lucca and Florence. The cotton-plant is cultivated in 
Sicìly. Lombardy is celebrated for its dairy produce, the delicious Parmesan 
cheese coming from this part of the country. 

Large quantities of sheep and cattle are grazed in the plains. It strìkes 
one as very curious to see buffaloes ploughing, and dragging the lumberìng 
carts along the roads. 

The fisheries are very important, the Mediterranean abounding in fish 
of ali kìnds. Immense quantities of anchovies, tunny, sardines, mullet» 
pilchards, and mackerel are caught In addition, the rivers and lakes yield 
a great variety of fresh-water fish. 

The exports are — fish, fruits, silk, olive oil, velvets, Straw hats and bonnets^ 
mosaics, objects of art, marble, alabaster. 
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The imports are manufactured goods of various descriptions. 

There are a good many universities, some of which were very famous 
in old times. The principal ones are Turin, Salerno, Pisa, Padua, Parma, 
Rome, Naples, Pavia, Florence, Bologna. 

Italy, as you know, was one of the most famous countries in the old 
world, the Romans, in fact, being conquerors at one time of the world. The 
Italians have always been celebrated for their cleverness and ability, and so 
many of the most famous men in science, sculpture, architecture, painting, 
poetry, and politics have been natives of this country. See whether you 
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can teli me some of their names. The Italians are very good-tempered, 
but dreadfully hot-headed. They are very fond of stabbing each other in 
their quarrels. The chief towns and high-roads are infested by beggars, and 
if we go to a quiet spot, as likely as not we shall come across some brigands 
who live in the mountains, and pounce down upon unsuspecting travellers, 
and bear them away, threatening to cut off their noses and their ears, unless 

o 2 
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their friends pay a heavy ransom for their release. And now I have told you 
as much as is necessary, we will get up from our resting-place, and go on 
our way down the pass. Several of the more important towns we shall visiL 

On we go over the bridge of Crevola, through the Val d'Ossola, the 
country getting more and more Italian every step of the way. Notice the 
houses with their imitation Windows painted on the walls. Until you come 
dose up you are completely deceived. See the tali white campaniles or 
bell-towers, the vines, with their purple clusters of grapes, climbing over 
trellises, or festooned from tree to tree in the gardens. Along the side of 
the road are plantations of chestnuts, apples, and walnuts. No one seems 
inclined to help himself to the fruit as he passes along, for robbing orchards 
and pilfering from fruit trees are almost unknown in Switzerland and Italy. 
The dress of the women at work in the fields is very picturesque — ^square-cut 
bodices, rad handkerchiefs like turbans around the head, and no shoes or 
stockings. Some of the younger women are extremely beautiful, while the 
older ones look more like hideous witches, ali shrivelled up as they are, 
beneath exposure to toil and the burning sun. 

This is Domo d'Ossola, quite an Italian town, with colonnades to shelter 
people from the noonday sun, which is very hot. Many of the houses are 
painted gaily on the outside. They look, however, as if they sadly required 
touching up afresh. 

Now jump into this carriage, as I see that Jack is rather warm. 

"Avanti, postiglione ; tutto e all' ordine andiamo." 

In plain English, Jack, I teli him to go on, as all's right 

" Si, signor." 

I like the Italian language, it is so soft and sweet ; and when they do 
not speak too fast, not at ali hard to understand. Your Latin, Jack, wfll 
stand you in good stead now. 

As we have plenty of money, we have four horses, and we rattle along 
at a glorìous pace. The country through which we are passing is very 
luxuriant Here is an olive grove, there a large vineyard, and now we pass 
some fìelds full of waving Indian com. Little children run after us b^^ing. 
Now we pass a wayside shrine, outside which some peasants are piraying. The 
road now gives a bend, and here we are upon the shores of Lago Maggiore. 
How delicious the soft air is, and how very blue the lake I See the picturesque 
villas we pass I This is Baveno, where the Queen went to stay for a holiday, 
and this is the Hotel des Iles Boromées, at Stresa, where we are going to 
stop for the night 
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How delicious that cold bath was ! While the waiter is getting us a 
tea-dinner, come out into this pleasant garden and look round. This is 
one of the most beautiful spots we have yet visited. Right before us is 
the blue lake, with the market boats and their lateen-sails, creeping slowly 
along ; in front of us are the charming islands of Isola Bella, Isola Madre, 
and Isola dei Pescatori. The sides of the lakes are clothed with luxuriant 
vegetation ; the air is laden with the perfume of orange and myrtle groves. 
Trellised vines, white buildings with gay verandahs, peeping out of the midst 
of plantations of mulberry trees ; tali campaniles, ringing their cali to vespers ; 
charming villas, with their occupants in white muslin dresses, enjoying the 
coolness and quiet of the evening on the green lawns sloping down to the 
lake, or rowing along in large boats, with the Italian flag drooping lazily in 
the stern, singing some southern baccarolle ; and in the distance, as a girdle, 
the snow-white peaks and glaciers of the Alps ; — ali these features of the 
scene remind us we are in sunny Italy. Here is a delightful shady walk, 
completely covered in by trellis-work, over which are climbing vines and 
Virginia creepers. I thought you would be deceived, children. At the 
distance it seemed as if we were having an exquisite view of another part of 
the lake ; but now we have come to the end of the walk, we see that 
what we took for the lake is only a white wall very craftily painted. The 
Italians are very fond of these little pictorial deceptions. I remember once 
seeing an arbour of interlaced branches ; it was fastened on to the fiat surface 
of an outhouse, but was so admirably done, that one felt a longing to walk 
in and sit down for a rest. 

The night is closing in around us ; we will go indoors and have our 
tea, and then to bed. 

««««««« 

You lazy little stay-a-bed, Ethel ! While you have been sleeping. Jack 
and I have had a bath in the lake. We have secured a boat with an awning, 
for even now the sun is hot, and we are going to row over to Isola Bella. 
I have forgotten the wishing-carpet ; just run up to the hotel for it. Our 
luggage is to be sent after us to Milan ; the Italian trains are so very slow 
and wearisome, that we shall travel in the air instead. 

Thank you. Jack. Put the carpet upon the seat. 

This is Isola Bella, and this is the palace. I do not think much of it. 
Do you, children ì Here is a bedroom where Napoleon once slept. By the 
way, Napoleon seems to have slept everywhere, for in every show-place we 
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come across his sleeping-room. These gardens, with their curious plants, are 
worth seeing. Do you notice how they are entirely raised upon terraces ? 
This island 2CX) years ago was simply a piece of bare rock, and ali the 
earth had to be brought in boats from the mainland. The gardens abound 
in statues, fountains, and shell-grottoes, which make the place rather too 
much like an English tea-garden. The view, however, of the lake and its 
surroundings is very lovely. 

UnroU the wishing-carpet, Jack. Are you ready, children ? Off we go. 
You have had no breakfast, have you ? Never mind ; do not look so sad. 
Here is a case with everything you want. This is another of my inventions, 
called the " Tourist's Universal Provider," or the " T. U. P." We have tea, coffee, 
milk, sugar, butter, eggs, bacon, bloaters — in fact, anything we want. They 
are ali, as you see, in a compressed state, brought by hydraulic pressure into 
the very smallest possible compass. AH that I have to do is to cut off small 
slices of what we want, turn them into tins, warm them up with this tiny 
lamp, that cannot be extinguished by the most powerful wind, and every- 
thing is as fresh and as tasty as if it had just come up from the kitchen. 
The whole, as you see, packs up in a little case that I can put in my pocket. 
" The proof of the pudding is in the eating." Have you ever had a much 
better breakfast than this ? I thought not. 

Now you can see the whole extent of the lake. Do you notice that 
lofty statue towering up into the sky ? That is the statue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, who was born here. He was a very good archbishop of Milan. 
The statue rests on a pedestal 42 feet high, and is 70 feet high besides. 
Three people can sit inside the head. Of course S. Carlo was not as tali 
as that. Ethel ; he would have been a High Churchman indeed ! 

And now we sail away over Lugano, which belongs to Switzerland, 
although in Italy. Going eastwards, we pass over Lake Como. That beautiful 
spot right under us is Bellagio ; there is scareely a more delightful place in 
the whole world than this. You can see how lovely it looks. Yonder is a 
steamer full of soldiers ; it is going to take them to the town of Como, on 
their way to Milan. They wave their hats to us. Hoist up your Union- 
jack pocket-handkerchief, Jack ; let them see that we are true Britons. 
Hurrah ! or rather viva ! as the Italians say. 

Going down the lake, we now pass over the town of Como ; and sailing 
along at a good pace, we come within sight of Milan. See, children, yonder 
is the city. It is the capital of Lombardy, with about 300,000 inhabitants. 
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You can see the famous Cathedral, with its spires and pinnacles towering 
up far above the rest of the buildings. 

Let US descend at the Grand Hotel Confortable, which I am glad to 
say is true to its name, and is very clean and comfortable. 

This is the Via Carlo Alberto, near the centre of the city. At first we 
are disappointed, for Milan is not half so Italian as Domo d'Ossola. It 
looks more like a French city than such as one would expect in this warm, 
sunny dime. The men do not wear light, fancy costumes, and broad Panama 
hats, with coloured sashes round their waists, such as one would naturally 
expect; they are dressed in dark, sober-coloured cloth, like our Lendoners, 
and they wear chimney-pot hats. The women, however, many of them, bave 
graceful black mantillas on their heads, like the Spanish ladies. Only by 
the inscriptions on the shops, and the notices posted up, would we know 
that we are in Italy. We bave now come to the Piazza del Duomo, a 
large open space, in the midst of which stands the Cathedral. At first sight, 
although it is most magnificent, the Cathedral disappoints us ; for we rather 
fancied, when we heard it was built entirely of white marble, that we 
should see something dazzling us with its pure, snow-white brilliancy ; instead 
of which, from the action of time upon the marble, the Cathedral looks rather 
patchy, some of the marble being white, other portions black. Mounting the 
steps, we push asìde the heavy curtains that bang over the door, and then 
enter. We are immediately struck dumb with admiration. The contrast 
between the bright sunlight and noise without, and the stili silence and dim, 
mysterious light within, is most marked. Is it not a glorious building.? 
Look at the massive pillars and grand aisles, and the magnificent Windows, 
with the light pouring through the wonderful painted glass. Notice, moreover, 
the light and airy roof That roof, by the way, children, is only a further 
illustration of the fondness of the Italians for optical delusions. You re- 
member the sham Windows and verandahs we saw painted on the houses 
along the Simplon route.? Well, finding that they were^ unable to finish the 
roof in stone, what did the builders do but paint an imitation roof; and so 
ali that beautiful perforated stonework that you see up above is nothing but 
a painted snare and a delusion. We must now see one of the sights of the 
Cathedral, the chapel and tomb of S. Carlo Borromeo. A priest with a 
long lighted candle leads us down some dark passages to a small chapel 
right under the dome ; the chapel is silver-gilt, with alti-reliein of the 
various events in the life of the saint on the wall. At the further end is the 
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Silver tomb of the archbishop. The priest turns a windlass; the front of 
the tomb slides down, and we see an inner tomb of rock-crystal, and 
within this glass coffin we can see the body of the saint, like a dried-up 
mummy, arrayed in pontificai robes. A crown of gold hangs over the head 
a magnificent cross of diamonds sparkies on the breast, and a crozier lies 
by the side ; an exquisite episcopal ring is on one of the hands. And ali 
this magnificence and show is encircling a poor, dried-up skeleton ! Were the 
good old archbishop able to speak, in accordance with the motto of his life, 
" Humilitas " (humility), he would order his bones to be buried out of sight 
in some quiet, undisturbed grave, and his jewels to be sold for the benefit 
of the poor. Now let us mount to the outside of the Cathedral. Is it not 
grand, when you come to see it as we view it now? There are over two 
thousand statucs in white marble on the exterior, many of them real works of 
art, and ninety-eight gothic turrets ; every terrace of the roof is carved to 
represent difierent kinds of fruit, flowers, and foliage. The whole looks like 
a poem in marble ; the work, not of men, but of some higher power. Let us 
come down now, though I would gladly stay up bere a long time, drinking 
in the beauty of the various details of this wonderful Cathedral, and watching 
the city which is lying at our fect — the men and carriages at this distance 
looking like so many flies and ants crawling along the streets— and beyond 
the city the grand pcaks of the Alps in the far distance. 

Yonder is the Scala, the sccond largcst theatrc in Italy, holding 360» 
spectators. 

We bave, driven out here to see the most celcbrated picture in the world. 
This building, once a monastery, is now a cavalry barrack. This large bare 
room, into which we bave now entered, was the refectory or dining-hall ; and 
on the further wall is the picture we bave come to see. It is a fresco, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, of the " Last Supper." Is it not beautiful ì It has been 
most carelessly treated, as the stupid monks cut a door through it. It has 
also been retouched and repainted, so that scarcely a bit of the originai 
remains. Horses once were stabled in this room ; and yet, in spite of ali, 
in its faded, dilapidated condition, as we look at the picture, our eyes fili 
with tears, as the scene of the Last Supper is brought most vividly before us. 

Had we time, we would go and bave a look at the Brera and its beautiful 
pictures, and the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, full of valuable books and ancient 
manuscripts. We ought also to bave secn the Church of S. Ambrogio, built 
on the ruins of a tempie of Bacchus, where the German emperors were wont 
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to be crowned with the celebrateci Iron Cross. Instead of sight-seeing, 
however, we will wander about the streets until the time for the table dhòte. 

Dinner over, let us come into this handsome covered passage, the largest 
and finest in Europe. It is called the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, We 
are just in tinìe to see the little clockwork engine run the rounds of the 
gas-jets of the dome and light them. This gallery cost ;£'3 20,000, or exactly 
£iQQO a yard, for it is 320 yards long. It is a favourite haunt, as you can 
see, of the Milanese, who come here to drink coffee and beer, to smoke, eat 
ices, to talk scandal, and to gossip. The shops ali around are very fine. 
Before we go to bed we must come and see something else. This is the 
theatre of the Fantocciniy or puppets. The figures, as you see, are about three 
feet high, the speaking being done by people behind the scene. The fantoccini, 
which are most amusing caricatures of grown-up men and women, go through 
a regular drama in three acts. There is plenty of love-making, a robbery, 
and a murder. There is a comic gardener, whose legs bave a most funny way 
of doubling themselves up, and whose boots occasionally seem inclined to 
go off a promenade on their own account. The little figures are dreadfully 
in earnest, and the villain of the piece, creeping into the bedroom lighted up 
by the moonlight on his way to commit a murder, was something too awful 
to look at. After the drama there is a ballet. Look, children, how pretty 
that fairy scene is, with the little lake and the tiny canoe, and the fairies 
coming in and throwing their legs and arms about in the approved fashion ! The 
queen of the fairies, and the mortai who has strayed into fairyland, what 
beautiful dancers they are ! And when the scene changes to the fairy's home, 
and the rosebuds open, showing the little children enclosed within, and the 
cherubs come down from the clouds, and the whole glittering scene is lighted 
up by the electric light, how the children round us clap their hands ! And 
we old folks cannot help saying that it was beautifully done. And now, 
dear ones, good night ; you are sure to bave comfortable beds. 

Once again we are off in the air. We are now going southwards to see 
some more of the famous towns of Italy. We will take Genoa first on our way. 
Yes, Jack, yonder is the blue Mediterranean, and this white town under us 
is Genoa, commonly called La Superba^ because of its charming situation. 

We bave now come down in the favourite promenade of the park of 
Acqua Sola^ from whence we can obtain a fine view of the city. See how 
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the white buildings, convents, monasterìes, palaces, and churches rìse in 
picturesque terraces, like tiers of seats in an amphitheatre, above the sea, 
AH around us are beautiful gardens, groves of orange, myrtle, oleander, 
and pomegranate trees. Behind us are the fortiiìcations and earthworks 
winding over the hills, and in the distance can be seen the lofty range of 
the purple Apennines. To the west the charming shore of the Riviera extends 
itself, until it is lost in the dim haze of the far distance. At our feet sparkles 
the blue Mediterranean. Here is the harbour, protected by its two moles or 
pierSy and fìlled with hundreds of vessels of ali countries and nations; for 
Genoa is the chief commercial port of Italy, and has a population of I30,cxxx 
Let us now bave a short saunter through the streets. Notice how many 
palaces there are ; many of them made of most costly marble, with balconies 
rising tier above tier, and the stonework most elaborately carved. In old 
times, the merchants of Genoa were almost princes by wealth and positioa. 
The Strada Nuova and the Strada Balbi are two streets full of palaces. 
We are now in the Via degli Orefici^ the Street of the goldsmiths. You can 
see in the shop-windows the delicate filigree-work, in Silver and gold, for 
which the Genoese are so famous. Let us go in and buy some for mamma. 
Did you perceive, children. how I offered the man just half what he asked 
for this brooch and these chains ? They always, in Italy, ask you just 
twice as much as they mean to take, so you can always beat them down. 
It does not seem straightforward, does it? Do you see that picture hanging 
up in the Street? It was paìnted by a young artist, named Piola, and his 
master was so jealous at the success of his pupil, that he assassinated him, 
and then fled into this church, which we are now entering, for sanctuary : 
while in the church he could not, in those days, be touched. This church 
it called 5. Annunziata, Do you see how it is one mass of gold and pictures? 
These paintings were executed by the murderer of Piola, during the years 
that he had to stay here. And now we come into the busy part of the city, 
the narrow streets by the quay. So narrow are they, that it would be possible 
to shake hands out of the opposite Windows across the Street. Here you 
see ali the peculiarities of Italian life. The priests and monks walking about ; 
the Genoese women, with their white gauze mantillas, fastened at the back 
by gold or Silver arrows, the prettiest head-dress that ever woman wore ; the 
galley-slaves, with chains round their legs, and their coarse prìson garb, 
mending the roads; the fishermen in their red caps, eating long strìngs ol 
maccaroni, having an al fresco shave, or playing at mora; the ghastly-looking 
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members of the confraternity of Bona Mors, clad from head to foot in robes 
of blue, with a peaked head-dress covering the whole face, save where two 
slits are cut for the eyes ; the foreign sailors ; the Street musicians ; the sellers 
of chestnuts ; the women washing their clothes, beating them most lustily with 
pieces of wood, as if their unfortunate rags had been guilty of some atrocious 
crimes. AH these things, mixed up together, make a most amusing scene, 
from which we are sorry to tear ourselves ; but we must be off once more. 
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And now we are sailing over the beautiful Riviera di Levante, until we 
reach Spezia, now the chief harbour for vessels of war in Italy. Yonder is 
Carraro, celebrated for its marble. You can see, by the heaps of rubbish in the 
valley, where the mines are. There are about 400 of them, employing 6000 
workmen. And now we will make another halt, for we must not pass by Pisa. 

We are down in the Piazza del Duomo, where the beautiful buildings 
for which Pisa is so celebrated are gathered together. There are the 
Baptistery, and the Leaning Tower or campanile ; the Cathedral standing 
between the two, and the Campo Santo a little further back. Let us go into 
the Cathedral first. It is of white marble ; the interior is very richly decorated. 
That beautiful Silver aitar of S. Sacramento was seized by the French, who 
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made the archbishop of the diocese purchase it back twice from their dutches^ 
at a very high prìce. Do you see that bronze lamp hanging from the nave ? 
One day the celebrated astronomer Galileo was in the church, and» watching 
the sacrìstan light the lamp for the vesper service, he noticed that the 
lamp swung backwards and forwards, after the man withdrew his hand: 
this suggested to him the idea of the pendulum, as a means of r^^lar and 
long-continued motion. 

This is the beautiful Baptistery ; every child in the neighbourhood of 
Pisa b baptized here. In the centre you see an enormous font of white 
marble, decorated with mosaics. The pulpit is very beautiful, with pillars of 
costly marbles of various colours, and carvings representing the life of Chrìst. 
Listen ! our guide sings a few notes, and they echo through the building in 
a most wonderful manner. And now we are standing beneath the leaning 
tower. It slants over, so that it makes one quite uncomfortable to look up. 
It seems ali ready to fall upon us ; does it net, children ? Let us go up to 
the top. As we wind up the staircase, we do not notice the slant so much ; 
but now we are on the top, it does really heel over in a very strange 
manner, for it is fourteen feet out of the perpcndicular. What are you 
catching hold of the parapet so tightly for, Jack ? Do you think that you 
can hold the tower up ? I do not believe that the tower was built sloping 
on purpose ; the foundations must have given way. As you can see, there is 
a peal of bells inside. The heaviest beli, weighing six tons, is the furthest 
away from the side that leans forward, so as to balance the tower as far 
as possible. The view of Pisa and the Amo, the sea, and the Appenines is 
very striking ; but ali the time one cannot help feeling thatj the tower is 
about to tumble, so we will come down agaìn. 

What a nuisance the swarms of beggars that pester us are ! They quite 
spoil the romance of the place. Do not give them anything, children ; you 
will only make them trouble us the more. This is the Campo Santo^ or 
burial^round. Over fifty ship-loads of earth were brought here from the 
Holy Land» so that the dead might be buried in sacred ground. The Campo 
is surrounded, as you see, by cloisters. Are those not curious frescoes on the 
walls ? They are rather faded now, but they are very famous. This is the 
Triutnph of Death, As the souls come forth, represented by infants proceeding 
froni the mouths of the dead, they are seized by good or evil angels. 
It is very laughable to see that fat friar in the picture, pulled both ways by 
the spirits. Yonder fresco represents the Last Judgment, and this one — ^veiy 
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dreadful it is, too — the torments of Hell. The other frescoes are of Scriptural 
subjects. AH around are monuments and tablets of departed citizens of Pisa, 
or relics of Greece and Rome. We must now leave this stili and quiet place, 
where, under the grass in the centre of the cloìsters, so many are waiting 
the Resurrection morn. 

Sailing over the picturesque valley of the Arno, we are now nearing 
Florence, the capital of Tuscany, which is a large city with a population of 
I70,cxx). As we now approach it, you can see that it well merits the name 
given to it by its admirers — Firenze la Bella, The city, as you see, is on the 
banks of the winding Arno, in the mìdst of a fertile plain, surrounded by gently 
sloping hills, clothed with trellised vines, olive, myrtle, and chestnut groves» 
AH around are dotted magnìficent villas, and their lovely gardens gay with 
the bright and gorgeous flowers that abound in this delightful valley. At our 
left rises the height of Fiesole, the rivai and cradle of Florence, with its 
mysterious Etruscan ruins. At our feet the pleasant city extends itself, with 
its grand palaces, lofty campaniles, and churches, its streets teeming with a 
busy, prosperous crowd. For Florence is the great art-city of Italy ; it has some 
of the finest coUections of paintings and statuary in the world, and from its 
past history is most interesting, so that we cannot wonder that it is such a 
favourite spot for visitors. 

Let US now come down and take up our quarters at the Hotel Royal de la 
Paixy on the Lun^ Arno, the fine quay that borders the banks of the river. 
As we have the whole afternoon before us, we will jump into this carriage 
and visit some of the churches, and see what we can of the city, leaving the 
picture-gallerìes until to-morrow. 

That bridge with houses upon it is the Ponte Vecchio; it is a favourite 
place for jewellers and goldsmiths, who have shops there : it gives us a very 
good idea of what old London Bridge once was. Notice the long gallery 
which, passing over the bridge, joins the Pitti and the Uffizi Palaces together. 
In the centre of the bridge the houses give place to open arcades, which form 
a charming little piazza, from whence you get a pleasant glimpse of the city 
and the golden Arno. We are now in the Piazza della Signoria, where a 
^ great deal of the business of the town is transacted. It was bere that, in 1498, 
Savonarola, the prior of S. Marco, the great religious reformer, was burnt to 
death. This building with the high tower is the Palazzo Vecchio, the old 
Government House of the Republic, now the town-hall. This is the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, a graceful open hall. There are some beautiful statues within it, 
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and also around the piazza. This is the Uffizi Palace^ which we shall visit 
to-morrow to see its wonderful collections of statuary and pictures. Across 
the river the magnificent Pitti Palace stands out above ali other building^ ; 
we shall find our way there also to-morrow, so for the present we will go 
elsewhere. Driving through some narrow streets, we are now in the Piazza del 
Duomo, Yonder is the Cathedral. You may well be astonished, Jack. Like 
so many other churches in Florence, the Cathedral has nothing at the west 
end but a bare wall, that looks very ugly. When the Florentines had decorated 
the interior, and had finished the other parts of their buildings, money 
evidently ran short, and their churches were too often left unfinished. It 
looks very curious, however, does it not ? The dome, covered with white 
marble, is very fine. Inside, while rather bare compared with other Italian 
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churches, its large size and vast height make it very striking. The pave- 
ment, tesselated with red, blue, and white marble, looks like a gorgeous 
flower-bed. Here is the Campanile of Giotto ; it is built of white-coloured 
marble, and adorned with statues and mosaics. It is very beautiful — almost 
too beautiful to be exposed to the air. It seems as if it would be better as 
we have seen representations of it in drawing-rooms, under a glass shade. 
Opposite the Cathedral you must notice the Baptistery, It is famous for its 
bronze doors, two of which, by Ghiberti, Michael Angelo said were fit to be 
the gates of Paradise. The carving on these gates, representing scenes from 
the Old Testament, the life of Christ, the Apostles, and the Fathers, is some- 
thing wonderful. The gate designed by Pisano took twenty-two years to 
complete, and the other two, the work of Ghiberti, forty years. One might 
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look at them for hours and find fresh beauties. This is the church of San 
Lorenzo, The sacristy contains two monuments in marble, by Michael Angelo, 
to the memory of the Medicis. Each monument is of the same character. 
Two reclining figures support a marble tomb, surmounted by a statue. These 
figures are gigantic in size ; they represent Day and Night^ Morning and 
Evening, and are most wonderful pieces of sculpture. Attached to this 
church is the Medicean Chapel. The dome, as you see, is painted very beau- 
tifully with Scriptural subjects. The walls are covered with costly marbles 
and precious stones : jasper, agate, rubies, turquoises, dazzle the eye on every 
side. This chapel cost ;^88o,cxx). The Medicis, you must know, were the 
great people of Florence, but this gorgeous tomb — for it is nothing else — seems 
a most extravagant waste of money. 

This is the celebrated monastery of 5. Marco, now turned into a museum. 
It was here that Savonarola lived. The cloisters, the chapter-house, and the 
refectories are decorated, as you see, by beautiful frescoes, which were done 
by the famous Fra Angelico, who was a monk here. There are pictures also 
by Fra Bartolommeo, another monk. This is Savonarola*s celi ; yonder is 
his picture ; and this represents his execution. In this room, which is the 
library, you can see some beautifully illuminated missals. 

We are churchgoers to-day, for our driver has brought us to the handsome 
church of Santa Maria Novella, which, for a wonder, has its west front finished. 
Michael Angelo, the great architect, so admired it that he called it his '* bride." 
Do you see that picture of the Madonna and her Child ì It is by Cimabue. 
When it was first exhibited, over six hundred years ago, the Florentines hailed 
it with shouts of delight, and bore it in a grand procession from the studio 
of the painter to the church. Fancy such a thing happening nowadays ! 
Imagine thousands of people going down to South Kensington, Notting Hill, 
or St. John's Wood, headed by the lord mayor and aldermen in their coaches, 
carriages, and state array; judges in their wigs and robes of office; archbishops 
and bishops in their lawn sleeves ; life-guardsmen, grenadiers, and volunteers ; 
the chief officials of the state, even Lord Beaconsfield himself, hailing with 
shouts of triumph Millais, Frith, or Leighton, and insisting upon escorting 
to the walls of the Royal Academy the pictures for the present year. On 
they march, to the sound of martial music, the firing of guns, with banners 
flying, chanting patriotic songs; doing honour to the famous artists of the 
country, and filling up ali Piccadilly in front of Burlington House. Why, we 
should say these good people had gone stark, staring mad. And yet this was 
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the way in which, in the good old days, respect was paid to Cimabue. The 
Dominican monastery attached to this church is celebrated for its medidnes 
and liqueurs. Just taste this, children. Is it not nice ? It is called alkemus^ 
a pleasant drink made of cinnamon, cloves, and other spices. 

Here is another church, La Santissima Annunciata^ the most richly decorated 
church in Florence ; ali covered with gold, gorgeous frescoes, and paintings. 
Here you can see the Madonna del Sacco of Andrea del Sarto. He painted 
it for a sack of flour ; and, to let this fact be known, he has placed the Holy 
Family sitting on a sack. 

We must visit one more church, and we shall have done. You are very 
good, children, to be so patient If we had gone away from Florence without 
seeing these things, people would have laughed at us most dreadfully when 
we reached home. This is the church of Santa Croce, where so many of the 
great men of Florence are buried. You can see their monuments ali about 
the church. They are, however, very poor productions. Here are buried 
Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, Galileo, Alfieri, and Leonardo Bruni. There is 
also, as you notice, a monument to Dante. He was a native of this place, 
but died in exile at Ravenna, where he was buried. By-and-by, the Florentines 
sent to Ravenna, and petitioned for his body ; but their petition was refused, 
and he rests quictly in his grave, at his place of exile. Here is a grand 
monument to him in the piazza outside the church. As we drive away, see 
how the western front is stili unfinished. Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes. And now, through the busy, bustling streets, we will drive back to 
our hotel for a rest, as I have some letters to write. Sit at this window, and 
look out upon the Arno, and the handsome carriages, full of gaily-dressed 
ladies going out for their aftemoon drive in the Cascine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ • 

Having rested and refreshed ourselves, we will once more jump into our 
carriage, and go where ali the world seems to be going, and pay a visit to 
the Cascine. This pleasant drive and promenade extends along the bank of 
the Amo. How pleasant these shady avenues are! and cool and refreshing 
is the air as it reaches us through the leafy trees. Let us stop near this 
open space, where the military band is playing. Is not the sight a gay one ? 
There are the exquìsitely dressed Italian ladies in their open carriages, talking 
and chatting gaily with their friends, or buying magnificent flowers from the 
handsome flower-girls with large hats, who are doing a thriving trade. We have 
ali languages, as Florence is a resort for almost every nation under the sua 
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There seem to be a great many EngHsh, for surely those coachmen, horses, 
and carriages can be nothing else. But now the evening is closing in, and 
we had bétter drive back to our hotel, as we are pretty well tired out with 
ali that we have seen and heard to-day. We will not go down to the noisy 
table d'hòte to-night, but have our dinner quietly in our own apartments. 

This is very nice, is it not, children ? I wish mamma could see this 
gorgeous room, and the grand array of silver piate, and the style in which 
our dinner is served up, and the appetite Master Jack has for the good 
things that are placed before him. 

Now sit down and have a game of go-bang, while I smoke my cigar, 
and then we will go to bed. 

« « « « • « « 

We must start early this morning for the picture-galleries, children, as 
we have to travel on to Rome immediately after we have seen ali that we 
can. We are now in the Uffizi Gallery. Passing through galleries and 
corridors, we see pictures and statues that are famous ali the world over. 
This is the Tribuna. Here are gathered together some of the most remarkable 
sculptures and paintings in existence. This is the Venus de Medici, discovered 
in Hadrian's villa at Tivoli. It was in thirteen pieces, but has been so 
cleverly put together, that you could scarcely teli it had ever been broken. 
This is a piece of sculpture that one can sit and dream over, it is so 
perfect and so beautiful. Napoleon carried this statue to Paris, but when 
he fell it was restored to the Florentines. Here is another famous statue, 
the Apollino, the work of Praxiteles, a famous sculptor of Greece. Look at 
those Two Wrestlers ; they seem so full of life and motion that it is hard to 
believe that they are only marble. This figure of the slave whetting his 
knife, and suddenly looking up, is most admirably executed. This statue 
of the Dancing Faun, apart from its life and animation, is most interesting, 
because, when discovered, it was without a head and arm ; but what remained 
of it was so grand, that Michael Angelo entered into the spirit of the old 
sculptor, and with his chisel gave life again to the statue, supplying it, as 
you see, with a head and arm so perfect that they seem to be part of the 
originai work. Round the walls are pictures by Raphael, Coreggio, Guido, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, and other famous painters. We are now in the hall 
where the famous group of Niobe and her Children is exhibited. The unhappy 
mother, in the attitude of despair, stands in the midst of her dying children, 
who are exposed to the vengeance of the enraged goddess Diana. Here is 
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a room full of pictures of ali the famous painters, painted by their own 
hands. Here is a collection of busts of the Roman emperors. No wondcr 
you are tired, children, for the number of rooms seems endless. We ought 
really to spend a week, whereas we can only spend a few short hours, in the 
cxamination of thcse wonderful works of art Now we must make our way 
through this corridor to the Pitti Palace, Notice the woodcuts and drawings 
on the walls. They are interesting, as in many cases the very first studies 
of some of those famous pictures we have seen. We are now on the Panie 
Vecchio. Take a look out upon the river as we pass. It seems strange, does 
it not, to fish like those people are doing — to let down a net out of your 
bedroom window and to haul jt }n full of fish ? It is rather a lazy way of 
going to work, is it not ? This is Pitti Palace, a large building, built of huge 
masses of stona, very grand in its proportions. We are now in the famous 
picture-gallery. We will not trouble about the names of the pictures or their 
painters, it is sufficient to know that we are looking at some of the finest 
paintings ever painted by human hands. There are about five hundred picture» 
in ali. And now, having gone the rounds of the saloons, we find our way 
into the Boboli Gardens, and there enjoy the fresh air and the charming view 
of the city we get from this pleasant place. And now, dear children, I 
must once more unroU my wishing-carpet. Take care, Jack, that you are 
well on it ; I do not want you to have broken bones. Away we sail into the 
blue sky, far above beautiful Florence, which fades away like a pleasant 
dream in the dim distance, as we direct our course southwards to Rome. 

Below US is the far-famed city of Eome, the most celebrated city in the 
whole world. In old times the Romans were the conquerors of the world, 
and their city was the chief capital of their empire. When it was most 
flourishing its walls extended for 13 miles round, and its population aniounted 
to 2,000,000. It has now dwindled down very much, and, while stili the capital 
of Italy, its population only amounts to 250,000, about the same number 
as dwell at Leeds; and four of the seven hills upon which it was built^ a nd 
which were thickly crowded with houses, are now occupied only by vineyards 
and gardens. 

Here is a map of Rome, and Jack, as a learned boy who has becn taught 
ali about ancient Rome at school, will point out to you, Ethel, the Seven Hills 
on the map, while I show you where they are in the city beneath us. We 
will begin at the south, and work round, taking the modem names in preferetice 
to the ancient ones. Aventino, Celio, Esqnilino, Viminale, Quirinale, north of 
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Aventino is Palatino^ and north of that, Capitolino. As I before said, you 
can see that four of these hills are only occupied by straggling buildings 
vineyards, or gardens. 

We will come down a little closer to the city, and before we descend 




I will try and give you a good idea of what it is like. It may roughly be 
divided into five parts. 

I. The Corso and the Strangers' Quarter, We are looking southwards 
Do you see that open space ? That is the Piazza del Popolo. With fountains, 
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trees, and carriages, it looks quite gay. To our left is the Monte Pincio^ a 
favourìte promenade of the Romans. The piazza opens out into the Carso^ 
one of the fìnest streets of Rome, ninning into the heart of the city, bord er ed 
by fine palaces and shops throughout its whole length. The Via Babuino, 
also issuing out of the piazza, leads to that open Piazza di Spagna^ the English 
Quarter of Rome, where the hotels that are frequented by our countrymen 
are situated. 

2. To the left of the Strangers' Quarter we see the next division, Tke 
Hills of Rome. Yonder is the Quirinal Palace, the residence of the king ; and 
the Baths of Diocletian are to be seen a little to the left of this. The remaìns 
of these baths have been turned into churches. There were 3000 batheis 
daily in the old Roman times. 

3. The most densely populated part of the city forms the next division, 
which we may cali Rome on the left batik of the Tiber. This in olden times 
was the Campus Martius, the exercising ground for the Roman legions, and 
was uninhabited. The poorer inhabitants live bere, and this quarter is a network 
of dirty, narrow streets and lanes. In the cantre is the Pantheoa Yonder 
you can see the beautiful Farnese Palace, Towards the south He the crowded 
Streets of the Ghetto, or Jews' Quarter, and, a little further on, the ruins of 
the Theatre of MarcelluSy which used to hold 20,000 spectators. 

4. This division takes up the whole of the south of Rome, and shall be 
called Ancient Rome, because it is so full of monuments of the past The 
first grand ruin that meets our eye is the gigantic Colosseum, mag^ifìcent even 
as seen from this height Close by is the Campo Vaccino, the Forum, where 
ali the state business of the ancient city was transacted. Notice the niined 
columns of temples and churches on either side. That arch is the Arch of 
TituSf erected to commemorate bis conquest of Jerusalem. Yonder is the 
Arch of Constantine. There is the Capitol, with the Tarpeian Rock from which 
traitors used to be hurled. That bill is Monte Palatino, where you may 
see the ruins of the magnifìcent and costly Palaces of the Ctzsars; a great part 
of it has been laid out in gardens, which are called the Farnese. Cutting this 
division in half, you should notice the Via Appia, a Street of tombs which gocs 
for miles far out into the country. On the eastem slope of the Aventine, look 
at the extemal ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, more like a city than a group 
of buildings. These baths were a mile round ; they could hold 16,000 bathers 
at one time. Looking away to our left, we notice the magnifìcent churcfa 
of 5. Giovanni in Laterano, founded orìginally by Constantine the Great» 
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next to St Peter s the finest church in Rome. Do you see the few remain- 
ing fragments of walls ? They show us where the Circus Maximus once was. 
It had stone seats ali around, and would accommodate 385,000 spectators. 
Right away to the south is the Pyramid of Céstius, who died thirty years 
before the birth of our Lord, and out&ide the gates is the Protestarti Cemetery, 
where so many of our famous men who died at Rome are buried. 

5. This di vision embraces the City on the right batik of the Tiber, To 
the north we see the grand dome of St, Peter s and the buildings of the 
Vatican, and further to the left the Castle of San Angelo, the citadef of Rome, 
while to the south extends the quarter of Trastei^ere. 

I dare say you have been surprised at the number of churches you can 
see. There are 365, or one for every day of the year ; so that if you stayed 
in Rome a whole year and went to daily service, each day you might go to 
a different church. To serve these churches, in 187 1 there were 1428 clergy, 
2175 monks, besides 1824 nuns in the different nunneries. 

Having by this time obtained a pretty general idea of the city, we will 
come down at the Colosseum, and make that our starting-poinf. 

Is not this an enormous building, ali ruined as it is ? It was built by the 
Roman emperor Titus, A.D. 80, so that it is just about 1800 years old. It 
could contain 87,000 spectators of the games and contests that were wont to 
take place in the arena, in the centre. Before we glance around us, we will 
mount as high as we can to the topmost story. It is hard work, is it not, 
Ethel, in this Italian climate, to climb up so high ì But, as we managed to 
reach the top of Mont Blanc, we are not going to be beaten by the 
Colosseum. Here we are at last. Now He down and get your breath while 
we look round. Hovv enormous the building is! Remember, besides, that 
for hundreds of years this has been the quarry from which the popes and 
people pf Rome have obtained stone for their churches and public buildings, 
so that we only see about one-third of the originai structure. Do you notice 
tier above tier of seats yet remaining ì In the old time these seats were 
covered with white and variegated marble, and the whole building was made 
magnificent by carved ornaments of ivory, amber, and gold, and hung with 
sumptuous drapery, the floors and passages being decorated with frescoes 
and mosaics ; while overhead was stretched out the velarium, a vast expanse 
of richly painted canvas, to keep out the burning rays of the Italian sun. 
In the arena, where that cross is standing, chariot races, contests between 
elephants, panthers, tigers, and lions, or battles between armed gladiatcrs. 
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were wont to take place on great festivals. It was there, too, that groups of 
Christians who proved faithful to their God, and would not burn incense to 
the gods of Rome, were torn to pieces by hungry lions and tigers. They 
can show us, even now, the dens where the wild beasts were cooped up, 
preparatory to their being let loose upon the hapless Christians. As we look 
\ve can almost imagine the mighty theatre, with its seats, tier above tier, full 




of eager spectators. We can see the doomed gladiators marching round the 
arena, with their mournful chant, "Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutanti" — " Hail, 
Caesar ! those about to die greet thee ! " And now the games begin. Soon 
some of the gladiators are lying prostrate on the ground. The conquerors 
draw their swords, and look up to the people to see what is their wish. The 
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vanquished also raise pleading eyes to the spectators, to see whether there 
be any tokens of compassion in their faces. But, alas, alas ! they see that 
ali around, by the raising of the thumbs, the signal is given for their death. 
In a moment the short swords or tridents are driven into their hearts, and 
they lie weltering in their blood. Once again we seem to see a group of 
Christians standing in the midst of the arena ; the old and young, men, women, 
and children, are there, for the Roman people are merciless. They kneel 
down, and commend their souls to God. A trumpet sounds. The iron gates 
of the dens of the wild beasts are heard to clang as they are drawn swiftly 
back ; with a fearful roar, the enraged lions rush out into the arena. Bewildered 
at first by the giare of the sun, and by the sight of the assembled thousands, 
they crouch down in the sand ; and then, seeing the group of helpless victims 
in the centre, infuriated by their long fast, they make a rush and a spring 
forward, and then the work of martyrdom begins. The arena is stained with 
blood ; mutilated fragments of human beings now He motionless on the sand. 
The poor bodies are torn to pieces, but the souls have gone to receive the crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. Thank God, dear children, the Colosseum is 
a ruin, never more allowed by God to witness such sights as these. 

And now let us descend and glance at a few other Roman remains. 

This is the celebrated Forum Romanum ; they are trying to discover 
as much as they can of it, for it has been buried out of sight by over forty feet 
of earth and rubbish. It was here that Cicero pleaded ; it was here that ali 
the chief business of the state was transacted. Look at the melancholy ruins 
now. Ali around us are ruins of temples ; baths, arches, and palaces, stray 
columns here and there, mixed up in the most curious Way with modem 
houses, teli of some grand building that was the pride of Rome in the old 
days. This is the Arch of Titus. You can see the representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick that was brought away from Jerusalem, and carried in 
triumph by Titus after he had captured and destroyed the city. The candle- 
stick is supposed to be now in the Tiber ; perhaps some day it will be 
discovered. This grim-looking vault cut out of the solid rock is the cele- 
brated Mamertine Prison. The Roman emperors used to carry their captive 
kings and princes in triumph round the city, and, after exhibiting them to 
the people, they were cast into this awful prison, being let down by a hole 
in the roof, which was then covered over by a stone ; and there they were 
left to starve to death. Here have perished many enemies of Rome. There 
is a tradition that St. Peter was imprisoned here by Nero ; that he converted 
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his gaolers, and, to baptize them, he caused a spring of water miraculously to 
issue forth from the rock. This is the spring, and here, so they teli us, is 
the pillar to which he was bound. In memory of this, the upper chamber 
of this prison has been turned into a church, under the name of 5. Pietro in 
Carcere. We ought to spcnd days in and around ali the intcresting monuments 
of old Rome, but unluckily we must hurry on. I can only promise you 
another visit when you get older. We will now jump into a carriage and drive 
to the Vatican and St Peter*s. As we pass along the narrow streets notice 
some of the peculiarities of the place. The modem Romans would be much 
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bctter if they werc as fond of bathing as their forefathers. for, without excep- 
tion, Rome sccms to me to be the dirtiest place I have ever been in ; heaps of 
rubbish He in the streets, unsavoury smclls and unpleasant sights meet one 
at every turn. The wonder is that some terriblc jjlague does not break out- 
The streets are, as }'ou see, very narrow, and thcre are no pavcmcnts. Are 
you not struck with the number of pricsts and monks walking about, ali 
wearing shovel-hats ? As some one once said, nothing religious can be done 
in Rome without a shovcl-hat. Sce, yondcr are a number of pricsts bargaining 
at a book-stall. 
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That fat, jolly-looking padre with the spectacles seems to be thoroughly 
enjoying his reading. What numbers of clothes are hanging out of window ; 
and what ragged things they are, for the most part ! This is an open piazza, 
and here is another curious scene, a Roman market. What baskets of luscious 
fruit, and what bouquets of magnificent flowers ! The dresses of the peasantry 
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are very picturesque, are they not ? Those two girls looking our way seem 
to feci that we are taking a sketch of them. 

When wc saw those fantoccini at Milan, we thought that the way they 
flung their arms and fingers about was unnatural ; but here, everybody seems 
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to speak quite as much with the hands and fingers as with the tongue. Nothing 
can be done without gesticulations. Stili more and more priests and friars, 
many of them with large red umbrellas. Yonder is an osteria, or wine-shop. 
Do you see those peasants drinking their wine, and listening with open ears 
to an improvisatore, a wandering poet, who, on the spur of the moment, and 
for the chance of what he can coUect, recites some interesting tale of olden 
times ? Sitting in that out-of-the-way corner, is a man in black, with writing 
materials on a table before him. He is a segretario, or letter-writer. He 
writes letters for those who know not how to write themselves. See, there 
is a young blushing girl telling him what to say in the Ictter she wishes to 
send to a friend. And now oar way is blocked up by a funeral. A large 
coffin is carried by a number of men, dressed froni head to foot in hideous 
green robes ; their faccs are hidden in cowls, of the same colour, with slits 
for the eyes ; with thcm are priests, singing a doleful dirge, and boys swinging 
censers of incense. The friends, as a rule, leave the burial of their dead to 
a confraternity such as this, and after the body has been brought to the 
grave, it is turned out of its coffin, which docs duty over and over again. 
After passing some waggons, drawn by paticnt-looking oxen, we come at 
last to the Castle of San Angelo, This was the tomb of Hadrian. In after 
years it was turned into a fortress* A great plague then visited Rome, and 
as Pope Gregory the Great was conducting a procession of clergy to pray 
for the ending of the terriblc disease, he saw, as he said, the archangel 
Michael sheathing his sword above the fortress. A chapel was built, and 
dedicated to The Angcl in the Clouds. This was afterwards puUed down, 
and the marble figure of the angel that you now see was placed upon the 
summit instead. 

Crossing the Tiber, we have now come to the grand and spacious piaz2:a 
of the Vatican, with its galleries, porticoes, and magnificent colonnades 
stretching forward on either side, as if desirous of meeting and embracing 
the worshippers at the shrine of St. Peter. Graceful fountains of water 
sparkle in the sun, and, forming a background, we can see the west front of 
the noblest church in the whole world, the far-famed St. Peter's. Pushing 
aside the curtain at the door, we go in. I can see that you are disappointed 
at first, children ; it does not come up to your anticipations. But look around 
you. To give you some idea of its size, I ought to teli you that it covers 
nearly twice as much ground as St. Paul's, in London. It has taken 500 
years to build and complete it, has cost upwards of ;^io,ooo,OCX), and takes 
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£7500 yearly to keep it in repair. From the pavement to the summit 

of the cross it is 435 feet high. Come with me under the dome; now look 

upwards. The gr^indeur of the building quite takes away one's breath ; the 

church is so vast, that it dwarfs everything else. Do you see those lighted 

lamps, hanging from a balustrade of marble ì They are 112 in number. Going 

up to the balustrade, we notice a flight of steps leading down to the shrine 

of the great Apostle, whose remains are supposed to rest here. At the bottom 

of the steps is a beautiful marble statue, by Canova, of Pius VI. He is 

represented as kneeling in silent prayer ; the effect is very striking. Over 

the high aitar is an enormous bronze baldachino, or canopy, with twisted 

columns ; it seems very out of place, and does not add to the beauty of the 

church. See, yonder is a statue of St. Peter. Notice the crowd of worshippers 

who come to kiss its foot, which has been nearly worn away by the process. 

They do say that this is but a statue of Jupiter; at any rate, you and I, 

children, have no intention of following the exaniple of the people, who are 

so anxious to waste their kisses upon a piece of bronze without any feeling- 

Let US ascend up into the dome. There are three inner galleries ; we will 

go at once to the highest. We have to go upstairs, and through passages 

between the two domes that are compacted together. This gallery into 

which wc have entered is glazed, but our guide opens a window for us to 

have a pecp below. How fearful the hcight is ! Take care, Jack; your head 

is not strong. The people look like little flics. Now, passing to the outer 

gallery, we obtain a beautiful view of Rome, somewhat the same as the view 

from our wishing-carpet. At Easter, and on grand occasions, this dome is 

lighted up by thousands of lamps. It is a very dangerous thing to do, and 

the men who come up here are paid very handsomely for their trouble. 

Let US now come down. 

Yonder is the Vaiican, where the Pope lives. It looks something like 
an enormous barrack. We are now entering the splendid galleries of the 
Vatican. We ought to spend days, instead of a few minutes, but we cannot 
help ourselves. 

Some one has compared walking in the Vatican to walking in a city ; 
and the comparison is not a bad one. There are so many galleries, so many 
thousands of statues to be seen, so many curiosities of ali kinds, that one 
gets quite bewildered. We will only notice a very few of the things, which 
strike us particularly. The Apollo Belviàere, a statue of a beautiful man, full 
of grace and dignity ; the Laocoon, a father and his two sons in the coils 
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of two poweiful serpents, that are endeavourìng to cnish the life out of them 
(there is something terrible in the struggle which is goii^ on) ; the Belvedere 
Antinaus, the Two Wrestlers, and the Torso of Hercules^ the trunk only remain- - 
ing, but that so full of dignity, as to show that it is the work of some great 
master ; — these are some of the most striking pieces of sculpture we have scezL 
We are now before the grandest and most beautiful painting in the world, 
the Transfiguration, by Raphael. When he was dying he was placed before 
ity and it was carried before his body at his funeral. It is a most wonderful 
picture. It is divided into two parts : the Saviour on the mount with Moses 
and EHjahy and the poor child tortured by the evil spirit, at the foot of the 
mount, with his mother and sister, both most exquisitely painted ; and the 
animated group of the apostles. Opposite to this hangs another famous work, 
the Communion of St Jerome^ by Domenichino. 

Let US now enter this Sistine CJiapel, Over the aitar is the celebrated 
fresco, by Michael Angelo, of the Last Judgment : that part which represents 
the tortures of the lost is something too terrible to look at for any length 
of time ; and so we will gladly turn our backs upon the fresco, grand and 
wonderful as it is, and find our way into the fresh air again. 

We have now arrived at the Piazza di Spagna, where we intend to rest 
for the night. The sun is now about to set, and no one in Rome ventures 
out, if possible, at this time, because of the malaria from the Campagna and 
the marshes. We will therefore have our dinner, and then write up our 
diaries, putting down the wonderful things we have seen, and then to bed. 

I am so glad you feci fresh this morning. I have one or two more 
sights to show you, ere we leave Rome. We will have a carriage, and first 
go to the Catacofnbs, 

It was as well that we brought candles, and also that we had a guide, 
otherwise in these dark and narrow passages we should have been lost. 
Notfce the paintings on the walls, that teli us of the faith of the early 
Christians. Yonder is Daniel in the lions* den ; bere the raising of Lazarus. 
That fish represents the Lord, for the Greek word for fish contains in it 
the initial letters of Jesus Christ the Saviour^ tlu Son of GoeL The Holy 
Communion is also alluded to, by an assembly of seven disciples around 
a . table. Moses is painted on this wall as striking a rock, an allusion to 
Holy Baptism. Here is a picture of the Good Shepherd. Here are the 
names of some who were buried in this spot. When they were persecuted». 
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the Christians assemblee! in these underground passages to worship God ; 
and in such a cavity as this, probably on this very tomb, they celebrated 
the Holy Communion. These catacombs are very numerous, extending ali 
over the city ; sometimes there being as many as five passages, one above 
the other. It has been calculated that, if they were put in one continuous 
line, they would be over 545 miles in length. We will now drive along the 
Appian Way, turning aside for a moment to look at the magnificent church 
of SL Paolo Fuori le Mura, It was burnt in 1823, and then was almost the 
finest church in Rome ; it has since been rebuilt. Mosaics, alabaster, painting 
and decorations in variegated marbles, give an air of splendour to the church. 
You may well ask Jack where the congregation is to come from, for there 
is scarcely a building near. You will, however, often see in Rome a 
magnificent church standing in an empty space, ali by itself; the people 
who were wont to worship at its altars have left that part of the city, and 
have gone elsewhere. As we drive along the Appian Way, which is made 
of great blocks of lava, we feel that we are indeed in a Street of tombs. On 
either side of the road are the tombs of the ancient Romans, often mere 
masses of brickwork, overgrown by ivy and creeping plants. Originally they 
were cased with marble and other costly materials, but they have been 
stripped of ali their outer casings, and nothing is now left but the inner 
walls. Passing the interesting circus of Maxentius, we arrive at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. 

And now we are in the Campagna, the great level tract of country 
around Rome, where corn is grown, and sheep, oxen, and buffaloes find 
pasture. Notice the lofty, ruined aqueducts, extending far away into the 
distance, speaking to us of the greatness and grandeur of Imperiai Rome. 
Beautiful as the Campagna looks, with its blossoming flowers and its green 
pastures, and the mountains in the distance, it would be death to linger bere 
when the sun was about to set, for this is the home of the fatai malaria 
that year by year carries away so many, who are in the fulness of health 
and strength, into the other world. So, as I am responsible to mamma for 
your safe return, having had one glimpse of the country outside Rome, 
we will drive back. We ought properly to go and see the collections at 
the Capitol and the Lateran, and also some more ruins, and also some 
palaces and villas. I shall, however, put it to the vote. Shall we go or 
not ì You have seen enough, have you ì I dare say your little brains are in 
a whirl. Instead of any more sight-seeing, as you really have been most 
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good and paticnt childrcn, \ve will amuse ourselves this afternoon by looking 
on at the Carnival. I have sccured a windovv in the Corso, and also a carriage 
vvhcn we are tircd of our balcony in the Street, and we will see what we can 
of the fun and frolle of a Roman crowd. 




We are now at our window* Look around 
and see how gay the vvhole Corso looks, with 
flags and banners fìying, Mbìle carpets and 
brìght-coloured strìps of cloth hang out of ali 
the wiiidowfì, and over ali the balconies, \vhich 
are full of handsome ladies — black-cycd Roman 
beauties, in the most varied and picturesque of 
costumes. The Street is full of two strings of 
carriages going up and down, while a merr>% 
motley crowd on foot dart in and out amidst the vehicles. 
costumes they are dressed up in ! Would not you likc to 



What 
be that 



comical 
fellow. 
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Jack, dressed up like a Pulcinello, with a hump-back, a hook-nose, a 
squeaking voice, like a foreign edition of our own Mr. Punch ? See, he 
has a stick, to which hangs, by a string, a blown-out bladder. We hear 
shouts of laughter, as he goes up to some unsuspecting passer-by, and lets 
his bladder come down upon his shoulders with a loud-sounding whack. 
Here is a carriage full of men, dressed up as sailors ; and here is a waggonette 
full of Indian chiefs, with their tomahawks and scalping-knives, who whoop 
and shout at the top of their voices. These two parties stop opposite each 
other, and a battle royal begins with confetti, little lumps of lime about 
the size of a pea. They are just under our balcony. Jack, bring that 
sack of confetti here. Now let them have it ! Open it out upon them ! 
Well done ! They are as white as millers now. The people are amused 
with our long noses. Ah, Ethel ! you have an admirer in the crowd. 
That green monkey shot up that bouquet on the piece of wood very 
cleverly. Here are a number of Pulcinelli, with bladders. They meet a 
number of sham cavalry soldiers on paste-board horses, likewise armed with 
bladders, and a very comical fight takes place. See that driver with a doublé 
face, and a doublé set of arms and legs, so that he seems to be driving both 
ways. Here is a comical group of " a happy family : " a large cage, with a 
number of people inside, dressed up to represent cats, dogs, parrots, white 
mice, guinea-pigs, monkeys, and a gigantic Cochin-china cock. The animals 
seem to be anything but happy, as they are continually playing pranks 
upon one another. Here is a car full of Chinamen with pigtails, that are 
always being pulled by the crowd in the Street. Here is another car, overloaded 
with stout, burly, doublé- Dutchmen. And now a party of merry, laughing 
Swiss girls passes, throwing confetti, and receiving showers of bouquets. Let 
US now get into our carriage. Throw away, children ; it is " give and take." 
Those blackies that have just passed have treated us to a shower of sugar- 
plums. And now the horse-race is going to begin. Do you see the eager 
animals brought up to the barrier at the Piazza del Popolo, from whence they 
are to start ì They have no riders, and attached to their flanks are leaden balls 
with sharp points, which will urge them on like spurs. The signal is given ; 
with a loud shout from their grooms, the rope that has restrained them is 
dropped, and off they go, dashing through the crowd, which opens for a 
moment to let them pass, closing again immediately afterwards. They tear 
along until they are stopped at the end of the Corso, where the judge sits to 
proclaim the winner. And now it begins to get dark, and boys are rushing 
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about with little candles, such as we have on our Christmas-tree^ ayiogout». 
** Moccoli^ tnouoli^ ecco moccoli!^ And now ali over the Corso, in the windoiis 
and balconies, and up and down the streets, the lights begin to flash» fiar 
everybody carrìes a lighted taper. And now the fun b^^ins. The grest/ 
object is to blow out your neighbour's candle, and to keep your own ali^lft.- 
Some of the maskers have long poles with extinguishers. See tfaat balooày; 
with at least twenty candles buming brìghtly ; the extinguisher passea over 
them, and with a shout of triumph they ali are put out, as are the people wto 
were holding* them. Here is a tali fellow with a lantem, held up in a^^ 
carrìage by a pyramid of bis friends. He is surrounded by a mob, ^riio at* 
last succeed in smashing bis lantem by means of oranges. That is t^^BiSt^ 
Jack ; stick to your taper. You silly boy ! it has been snatched out of 
band, while you were gaping ali around. We will astonish the nattves 
our electric light. It is in the shape of a candle; the moment it b Uova 
out it re-lights itself. It outshines ali the other lights, and numbers of eacdtetf 
maskers follow us up and down. They blow our candle out, shouting, " Sjsméì 
moccolo, senza moccolo / " a shout that echoes up and down ali the Corso ; bulp'. 
to their utter amazement, our candle shines out brighter than ever. Scc^ wa ' 
have a large number of excited foUowers clinging to our carrìage. I wiA 
give them a turn. I have an electrìcal apparatus fastened on to the hind^ 
part ; I will give them a shock. Oh, what fun ! They cannot leave go. 
How they wriggle and scream! See that fat fellow implorìng us to lei Mna 
go. I think I shall die of laughter. Listen ! the Ave Maria sounds fraoi 
the campaniles, Lent has begun, the Carnival is over, and we must go lioaiai, / 

Instead, however, of going home to the hotel, I am going to talee yoK 
for a sail in the carpet to-night to Naples. We will make ourselves ali snii|^ 
and turn up the ends of our carpet so that we cannot fall out The air la; 
beautifully warm, so that we shall not catch cold ; and when we awake t»p 
morrow, we shall find ourselves over Naples. 

Does it not feel mysterìous sailing up amidst the stars, and looldi^g aC 
the lights of Rome as they fade away in the distance? Are you ooqr* 
children? Now let us go to sleep. 

It is broad daylight, and having slept most cosily, and having had a 
most delightful breakfast, by the aid of our "T. U. P.," which seems to be aUe* 
to provide us with dishes quite as dainty as those we get at the best hotels, we 
will study our maps and take our bearìngs to see where we are. Ah ! I percetve 
that we are nearìng Vaples. We will now direct our course out to sea, talcing 
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a flight round, that we may bave the first sight 
of the city from the best pomt of vìcw* Look, 
children, there ìs tlie beautiful city, so famous 
that the ItaUans bave a proverb, ** See Naples, 
and thcn die!" We shall see Naples, but we 
hope to be aUve enough to see a good many 
other placcs bcfore wc think uf dying Are 
not ali the sunoundings of Naples charmìng? 

Q 
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It is situateci on a bay, wherein is enclosed the very bluest sea in ali the 
world. Away to the south stretches the lovely coast-line of Castellamare 
and Sorrento, with the island of Capri ; to the north, the islands of Ischia and 
Procida, with Pozzuoli, forni the other arni of the bay. The various little 
promontories jutting out into the sea are crowded with houses of a dazzling 
white, monasteries, villas, palaces, and churches, in a luxuriant setting of 
orange groves, vineyards, orchards, and pretty gardens. In the distance a lofty 
range of snow-capped mountains, girdled with broad belts of chestnut and olive 
groves, towers into the air ; while rising, as it were, directly out of the sea, 
Vesuvius proudly rears its head, full of a quiet beauty and silent grandeur, 
while the smoke that issues forth from its crater at the summit tells of the 
hidden fires that require but little provocation to issue forth in fiery streams 
of molten lava into the peaceful plains below. You will be so pleased to hear, 
Jack, that the churches and palaces of Naples are scarcely worth a visit, so 
that we shall not do much sight-seeing, but confine ourselves mainly to the 
streets. This is the Chiaja, Look at the people : the fishermen, with their red 
caps and white dresses ; the lazzaroni, lying fast asleep in the full giare 
of the burning sun, — the beggars, in every variety of rags and wretchedness, 
that pester the life out of visitors. Every one is talking at the top of his 
voice, and the way in which the arms and fingers gesticulate is simply 
wonderful. There are a group of sailors playin^^ mora ; they thrust out their 
hands, as it-.were, into each other's faces, and thcn they set to work quarrelling 
about it ; The game is to find out how many fingers are held up. Bets are 
made on the subject, and sooner than pay, the loser will argue the point as 
long as he has any breath left in hìs body. We are now in the Strada di Toledo^ 
the very noisiest Street in the world. Here is a seller of melons. How they 
make our mouths water! 

How narrow the streets are, so that the balconies nearly touch one another ; 
and how high the houses ! The whole city, to judge from the number of clothes 
hanging out of the Windows, has lately sent ali its things to the wash. Not 
one moment before it was needed, to judge from the dirt around us. Everything 
is done out of doors. Here are women doing their toilette, and attending to 
the wants of their children, who run and frolic about, without a single stitch 
of clothes upon them, in the most free and easy manner. Look at that man 
cooking long strings of maccaroni, and retailing them to his customers. Here 
a barber is lathering a sailor with a stiff beard of a week*s growth. Here a lettcr- 
writer is conducting a lengthy and difficult correspondence, to judge from his 
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puzzled look. Next to him, a cobbler is mending shoes, and a tajlor putting 
patches into garments that seem scarcely worth the trouble. What lusty lungs 
those fruit-sellers and hawkers of chestnuts seem to have! Here, with the jingling 
of bells, Comes the popular carriage of Naples, the corricolo. It is a two-whecled 
carriage, drawnby a little horse. There must be at least tvventy passengers in it, 
perched one above another. In front there is a stout market-woman, and a jolly- 
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looking priest with his red umbrella. Others are sitting on the shafts, or on forms 
behind, while, in a net underneath, are coiled a couple of street-urchins. As 
carriage hire is cheap, nearly everybody (beggars and ali) drives in Naples. The 
streets are blocked up with shell-fish stalls, and the various goods that ought, 
as in England, to be within the shops, but in this strange city overflow out 
into the streets, and disperse themselves over the pavement in a wonderful 
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way. Surely we know that voice. It is our old friend Punch, rather the 
worse for wear, and somewhat Neapolitan in dress, exchanging his compii- 
ments with Judy. Here are the water-sellers, some at their picturesque ataU% 

selling cool, refreshing drìnks out of the midst of an 
archway of green leaves, or walking about with their 
delicious iced water. 

We must leave Naples for a while, and get on 
board this steamer for Capri. How charmingly 
beautiful the coast .along which we are cruisii^ 
appears ! I do not suppose that there can be a lovelier 
spot in the whole world than Sorrento. Look at the 
vineyards, the terraced gardens, the picturesque 
mountains, and the graceful forests that come rìght 
down to the edge of the deepblue sea ; the cam* 
panìles and the white houses, now dose to the water- 
side, now perched on some rocky height. At last we 
are at Capri, which, with its precipitous cliifs, toweis 
far above us. We are not going to land, for the 
hills are steep, and a lazy Neapolitan fìt is upon us. 
Some of our party, however, wish to go to shore. 
As we near the land, see the beggars ali ready to 
begin ; they are dancing the wild dance of the south, 
the tarantella, Skirting the island, and seeing the 
various ruins that show us where the wicked Tiberius 
had his difierent palaces, we come to the famous 
Blue Grotto, Let us jump down into this rowing- 
boat, and make for the entrance. Duck your head, Jack. And now we 
are shut out from the world, inside a rocky cave. How wonderfuUy blue the 
water is, and what a lovely light is reflected on the rocks aroundl Our 
boatmen are going to bave a bathe. As tliey swim about in the water, tfacy 
seem to be gleaming ali over with a luminous light like Silver. It is veiy 
beautiful, is it not? Steaming back again to Naples— and remember 
we can travel much faster than ordinary tourists, and seé much more than 
they can in the course of a day — we are going to bave a peep at PompeìL 
We get out of our train dose to the buried city, It was once a thriving 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, but in the year A.D. 79 it was buried by a shower 
of ashes from Vesuvius. You see how it is situated at the foot of the moon* 
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tain. As we walk up and down the streets we can see how the old Romans 
lived — ali their little family arrangements are revealed to us. What small 
houses for the most part they occupied ! and yet the relics and paintings at 
the Museum at Naples would show us how fond they were of everything 
that was beautiful in forni or colour. Do you notice hòw terrible must have 
been the shower ? The houses have to be dug out of twenty feet of ashes 
and pumice-stones. You can see the deep ruts that were made by the 
old Roman waggons in the roads, remaining to this day. You can scarcely 
believe those marks are nearly 2000 years old. You can read on the walls 
of the old shops names and words. Here, in this museum, are casts of some 
of the bodies that were discovered. The bodies had almost crumbled away, 
but they had left their impression on the ashes, which had afterwards 
hardened. A clever man removed very carefully the bones that remained, 
and then filled up the cavities with plaster of Paris ; and here we have sad 
but faithful representations of eight men and women who were overtaken 
by the eruption of Vesuvius, and perisKed ere they had time to escape. This 
is the amphitheatre. If a provincial town could have been so handsome and 
so full of bright paintings and works of art, what must ancient Rome have 
been ì Leaving Pompeii and its sad memories, we come back to Naples. 
Here is the Campo Santo, the cemetery. Here are the 365 vaults, one for 
each day in the year. Every poor person who dies is shot, as if he were 
the merest rubbish, into the especial pit set apart for the day on which he 
happens to die. The funerals for the day over, a stone is placed over the 
vault, which is not opened again until exactly a year has passed. When 
people die in Naples, their friends, as a general rule, forsake them entirely 
and their burial is entrusted to a confraternity. There is none of the tender 
care displayed such as in England we show to our dead. Corpses are very 
often carried to the Campo Santo on a bier, with only a sheet thrown over 
them — absolutely without any coffin at ali. 

Now we are back on the lively, bustling quay. The sun has set, and 
the lights of the city are sparkling.all around us. See the numberless lamps 
of the fruit, fish, and maccaroni sellers ! Guns are going off, rockets dart 
up into the air, and Catherine-wheels whiz round and round before the 
images of the Madonna, ali in honour of some Church festival. Here is an 
out-of-door theatre, and the marionettes are squeaking their invitations to 
"walk up.*' Here is an excited crowd round some wonderful fish that has just 
been brought in from the sea. Those buffo singers, with their guitars, are 
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bom actors; it is very còmical to watch their performance. Come down 
to this lower quay, a little nearer to the sea. Here are hundreds of people 
sitting on chairs, drinking somethìng evidently very nice out of lai^ tumblers, 
and eatingy at odd intervals, some light pastry in the form of large rìngs. 
Let US sit down, while you children have a glass. >yhat faces you are 
making ! Is it not nice ? You evidently are not yet Neapolitans in your wasrs» 
or you would relish this drink, which has a shàrp, sulphurous taste. It comes 
frem a sulphur spring hard by. What a contrast these lighted streets and 
their noise and bustle are to quiet Rome, that seems, out of Camival time» 
to go to sleep with the sun! However, we must now go to bed ourselves, 
taking one farewell glance at the sea, and the lights dancing thereon, and the 
grand old mountain we are going to climb to-morrow, standing up as, if it 
were the guardian of the city. 

It is but four o'clock in the morning, but Naples is awake, and so must 
you be, children. We have much to do to-day. 

Getting out of our train at Portici, we mount our horses at Resina. What 
a number of saucy, impudent boys Ixpver around us, offering us sticks (we 
should dearly like to give them the stick instead) and fruit, and bits of lava ! 
On we go, through vineyards and orchards. We miss, however, the refreshing 
green of the grass, for the ground ali around us is of an iron-grey colour, 
without a single biade of grass to be seen. It is in this district that the 
famous wine called Lachryma Christi is made. Passing the Hermitage^ ali 
vegetation ceases. Here we are face to face with the destruction that lava 
and ashes have wrought in bygone years. Masses of lava of different colours 
and tints are piled one upon the other. The road is so rug^d, it is like 
going up the steps of a stone staircase. This is the Observatory, from 
whence a careful watch is kept upon the mountain, lest it should misbehave 
itself suddenly. 

And now we leave our horses and begin the real cUmb. It is hard work» 
is it not ? It seems as if for each step forward we slipped two steps backwards,- 
and that is not the way to get on very fast We are climbing upon a bill of 
ashes, which give way with us. It is quite a relief to get our feet upon a 
bit of lava, hot though it may be. See those people in front of us^ surrounded 
by quite an army of guides, pulling, pushing, yelling, and shouting. There 
are two ladies being carried in litters. See, the bearers have lost thdr 
footing, and have tumbled They pick themselves up agatn, gesticulate 
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violenti/, and go on as ìf nothing had happened. The poor ladies must 
have been rather shaken. And now at last we are up at the top. Here is 
the crater. From every chink and crevice hot sulphurous smoke is issuing. 
This crater has been extinct for years, but a little distance off there is another 
crater, belching forth smoke and great masses of stone, while from its side 
is slowly gliding down the mountain a stream of glowing, molten lava. After 
cooking some eggs in the little hollows of the mountain, and drinking some 
Vesuvian wine, we follow our guide down the crater. See the bottles rolling 
down, and listen to those bits of lava as they leap from crag to crag, and, 
with a noise like thunder, are lost in the depths beneath ! How hot the 
ground is under our feet ! How stifling the sulphurous vapours ! The ground 
actually trembles under us. See the gleaming fires through the fissures ! It 
is quite time for us to turn back. Look for one moment at the beautiful 
panorama at our feet. Is it not beautiful h And now we have come to the 
descent. We are going to slip down as we did in coming down Mont Blanc. 
What fiin it is shooting down through the ashes, half-dead with laughing, 
and half-choked with the ashes we have got in our mouths ! We are at last 
at the place where we left our horses, and taking with us a few curiosities, 
such as the ends of the sticks we had burnt in the lava, and pieces of the 
lava itself, picked up in the crater, we soon find our way back to the hotel. 
« « * * * « « 

Where are we going to now } Don't you see that our wishing-carpet 
is going southwards ì We are about to pay a flying visit to Sicily, the most 
beautiful as well as the most important of the Italian islands. Yonder i^ 
the island. This is Palermo, the capital, with 220,000 inhabitants. Palermo 
is rightly called La Felice ; its climate is so perfect, and, as you can see, it 
is so charmingly situated. To the north you notice Monte Pellegrino, towering 
grandly up into the sky. Sailing away to the west, we come to Messina, the 
chief commercial town of Sicily ; it has a famous harbour, and an immense 
number of steam-vessels make use of the port. It has been visited by terrible 
attacks of plague and cholera, as many as 40,000 people dying of the former 
in 1740. It has also been destroyed by an earthquake. Opposite you can 
see the coast of Calabria. Where I am pointing yonder, are the famous 
whirlpools, or currents, that were called Scylla and Charybdis. Before we 
leave Sicily we must pay a visit to another celebrated volcano of Italy, 
Mount iEtna. 

Just roU the wishing-carpet up while we take a look round us and enjoy 
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the beautiful scenery. Why, what is this ? What do those men with the 
sugar-loafed hats and guns want ? Ah ! I see we have fallen into the hands 
of brigands. Never mind, children, do not be afraid ; I will get you out of 
the scrape by-and-by. They say, " Faccia a ferrar Lie down with your faces 
to the ground, children ; they want to search our pockets. I wish them joy 
of what they get. I have only a few pieces of Silver. Ethel, what have you ? 




MOLNT /ETNA. 



A thimble and a housewife ! And you, Jack } Don't tremble, old fellow ; ali 
will come right. Some chocolates, and a meat pie! They are laughing at 
the results of their search. They will not let us go, however; and, pointing 
the way with their guns, they make us climb up the mountain. These fellows 
are very fond of pouncing upon travellers — you need not be afraid, Jack ; 
they cannot understand a word we say — and then they take them away to 
their haunts, and make them write letters, asking for large sums of money for 
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their ransom, threatening to cut off their noses and ears unless the money 
Comes within a certain time ; and too oftèn they carry out their threat You 
need not feel your ears, Jack ; they are right enough now, and I will answer 
for them hereafter. Onwards we go. In other company the scenery would be 
most enjoyable. At last we come to a resting-place, beside a stream of 
water. The brigands are going to bave their siesta, first of ali setting a man 
to watch over us. Now we will bave some fun with them. Undo the 
carpet ; we will pretend we wish to sit on it. The brigands do not object. 
Are you both on, children ì Away we go up into the air, like an arrow 
shot from a bow. The brigands are so astonished, that they forget to fire 
their guns. Now let us wave our handkerchiefs, and wish them adieu. Take 
off your hat. Jack, and make a graceful bow. How astonished they are, 
and how angry ! 

And now we are sailing as fast as we can to the north, for we bave another 
place to visit ere we leave this beautiful country. Lie down to sleep, while 
I steer the wishing-carpet. I will wake you when we arrive. 

« » «' « « » « 

We bave come down at the station of Padua, where we are going to join 
the train to Venice. Here is the train ; jump in. I cannot help laughing 
as I think of those brigands. Now look out of the window. Yonder is Venice, 
rising out of the sea. We are now going over the bridge that connects the 
city with the mainland. It seems strange, does it not, to bave built a large 
city so far out to sea ì Here we are, at the Venice station. Coming down 
the steps, you may well be bewildered, children. There are no carriages and 
no horses ; nothing but gondolas. Let us jump into this one. It is a large, 
broad boat, with sharp, pointed ends, and in the centre a little hearse-like cabin, 
painted black. The goridolier stands behind, and with a long oar pushes the 
boat along. Instead of rowing in our English way, he backs water, and it 
is astonishing how fast he can send the gondola along. Is not the movement 
delicious ì And now we are in Venice, finding our way down the canals to 
our hotel. What magnificent houses there are on ali sides ! They are many 
of them built of marble, and are most wonderfully decorated. These are the 
old palaces of the Venetians. They look desolate enough now, for, although 
Venice is a flourishing city, ber greatest days are for ever gone. As we round 
a corner, the gondolier utters a peculiar cry of warning, to prevent another 
gondola running into us. How curious it seems, to be thus in a city whose 
streets are full of the sea ! Notice the other gondolas that we pass, some full 
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of sight-seers, others full of lùggage en rotile to the station ; others laden with 
water-barrels, or melons, oranges, and other fruits on the way to the market. 
On we go, under bridges, past marble palaces, with their arched Windows 
and picturesque doorways ; leaving behind us magnificent churches, with their 
steps leading down to the water-side, until once again we quit the narrow 
canals, and come out into the Grand Canal, and land at the comfortable Hotel 
Europa, formerly a palace of one of the noble Venetian families. Mounting 
up the steps,. and ascending to our sitting-room, which overlooks the Grand 
Canal, let us rest awhile, and look out upon the scene before us. 

Opposite to US, on the other side of the canal, is the Church of S, Maria 
della Salute, erected to commemorate the passing away of the Plague ; and to 
the left of this towers the vane of the custom-house, a golden ball, with a 
gilded figure of Fortuna, standing gracefully upon it. Looking stili further 
to the left, we see that the canal loses itself in a small arm of the sea. Here 
are anchored the large Indian steamers that come to embark passengers. 
Here, too, you can see the merchant-ships coming up to the quay, and the 
Venetian steamers crossing backwards and forwards from the island of the 
Lido. At the end of the fifteenth century, this city was the greatest commercial 
city of Europe. Its inhabitants numbered 200,000. It had hundreds of vessels 
and many thousands of sailors. It gradually fell into decay, and its popu- 
lation dwindled away to 96,000. Now that Italy is once more a united kingdom, 
and the Austrians have left Venetia, its population is 128,000. It is situated 
on the Lagune, a shallow part of the Adriatic, on 117 islands. 

But now the beli is ringing for the table d'hòte, and as we have thoroughly 
earned our dinner, we will sit down with the resf of the guests at the hotel. 

Dinner over, we go and sit by the window, and look over the balcony to 
enjoy the cool air, and watch the moon shining on the canal. What a sweet 
sound of music ! Look, do you see that gondola moving along ? It is hung 
ali over with coloured lanterns. It is full of a number of trained singers, who 
come out night after night and sing Venetian and Neapolitan songs. How 
romantic the music sounds in the distance ! Are you rested ì Let us now go 
and take a stroll in the Piazza San Marco. Tuming down a couple of narrow 
lanes, we find ourselves in the famoUs piazza. Right in front of us is the 
campanile, a lofty bell-tower, looking grand and venerable in the dim light. 
Behind this is the cathedral, with domes like an Eastern mosque ; and to our 
right we can see a small portion of the Doges' Palace and the Piazzetta. In 
front of the cathedral, three lofty flagstaffs of cedar rise out of ornamented 
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stands ; these once bore the banners or gonfalons of three kingdoms that 
had been conquered by Venice — Cyprus, Candia, and Morea. To our left is 
the clock-tower, and the entrance to the Merceria, the great commercial Street 
of Venice. AH around the spacious piazza are marble buildings with arcades, 
under which are beautiful shops — jewellers, photographers, tobacconists, and 
booksellers — besides, on the left side, some capital cafés. Let us sit outside 
Florian*s in the piazza, and eat the splendid ices they bring us. Several 
itinerant bands of music are playing, in different parts of the piazza, which is 
filled by numbers of people walking up and down, or sitting, like ourselves, , 
outside the cafés. Little beggar-boys come up to ask for alms, or pretty 
flower-girls, daintily dressed, place violets and roses in our button-holes with 
so much grace that we cannot resist them. Here is a man with a number 
of bracelets made of pretty shells, and ivory toothpicks carved in the shape 
of gondolas. We will buy some for our friends at home. Giving the man 
just a quarter what he asks, he grumbles, shrugs his shoulders, but goes away 
with the money. Now come with me from this cheerful scene, which, with 
the moonlight, and the lamps ali around the piazza, the soft music, and the 
people walking up and down, seems like dreamland ; and going to the side 
of the Piazzetta, we step into a gondola, and teli the man to push out into 
the Grand Canal. How swiftly we move along! scarcely conscious of any 
movement at ali, we gilde so easily. Does not the city seem romantic, with 
the soft light of the moon fallìng on the palaces that line the canals ì We 
can hear the murmuring of voices on the piazza, and the music of the bands 
borne to us over the waters. Yonder are some merrymakers, rowing out 
to enjoy, as we are enjoying, the cool evening breeze. There are about 
twenty gondolas, many of them decorated with coloured Chinese lantems. 
As they glide along they sing, each boat in turn taking up the melody. By- 
and-by their music is lost in the distance, and we are alone upon the silent 
waters, winding in and out through the narrow canal, feeling as if we were 
almost in a city of the dead. At last we land at the steps of our hotel. We 
have much to see to-morrow, so we will go to bed at once. Children, he 
sure and dose your mosquito-curtains around you, and do not open your 
Windows until the lights are out, or you will suffer for your carelessness. 
Good night ! 

• ****♦♦ 

Jack, I am afraid, from your face, that you were not careful. You killed 
eìghty mosquitoes inside your curtains, did you ì That was rather revengeful, 
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was it not ? But how did you manage to let them in ? You will be a sight 
in a day or so. I bave known people have both eyes closed up by bites. 

Here we are in the piazza once more. Let us go at once to the Cathedral 
of San Marco, Entering in, notice its floor of tessellated marble ; it undulates 
to imitate the waves of the sea, upon which the church, like the ark, has to 
float. It is full of mysterious chapels and rich altars, with Silver lanìps. 
The interior is unlike anything we have ever seen. The light is very dim, 
and everything around us, from the ancient frescoes on the walls, to the 
worn-out marble pavement, tells us of great age and antiquity. There are 
five hundred columns of marble employed in the fabric of the church. Taking 
US behind the high aitar, they show us two spirai columns of alabaster, so 
transparent that we can see the light of candles through them ; they are 
said to have belonged to the Tempie of Solomon. Under this high aitar, 
the remains of the evangelist St Mark are said to rest. Those four horses 
on the outside, above the principal entrance, were probably Roman. They 
have had many a long journey, and their life has been full of adventures. 
From Rome they were carried to Constantinople, and from thence to Venice, 
where they remained for 590 years. Napoleon, of course, when he had the 
chance, carried them to Paris, and the Allies, when their innings came, sent 
them back again to Venice. We are now in the Piazzetta, looking at the 
magnificent west front of the Doges' Palace. Here are two granite columns, 
one surmounted by the winged lion of St. Mark, the other by St. Theodore, 
the patron saint of the city. Between the two columns, public executions 
used to take place. Let us now enter the Doges' Palace. Passing by the 
bronze wells in the courtyard, whence some women are drawing up some 
sparkling water, we ascend the Giant's Staircase, from the topmost step of 
which the Doge was proclaimed. We then pass along a passage, with a lion's 
head in the wall, into the mouth of which secret accusations were thrown, 
so that the terrible Council of Three might know whom to punish and to 
suspect. Here is the large council-room, with magnificent pictures on the 
wall of events in Verietian history, chiefly battle scenes, by Tintoretto and 
others. Around the hall are likenesses of the Doges. One frame is empty, 
and on this is written in Latin, " This is the place of Marino Falieri, beheaded 
for his crimes." Passing through the other rooms, which have not much to 
interest us, we descend through a passage into the pozzi, or dark prisons, which 
were used for those who had been condemned. How awful it must have been 
to have been shut up in these fearful narrow dens, right away from the sun- 
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shine and life and brìghtness of Venice — suddenly tom away from the bosom 
of one's family and burìed bere alive ! The piìsoners werè brought over the 
Bridge of Sighs, taken below to the dungeons, and then strangied ; at night 
a gondola would come to that entrance you can stili see, and the dead bodies 
of the victims would be put on board, to be carrìed out and cast into the sea. 
It was forbidden, under penalty of death, for any* fishermen to cast their nets 
in a certain portion of the Lagene, so you can imagine what it was that was 
lying there. The Bridge of Sighs, as you can see, is divided into two halves, 
forming a doublé passage, one for the condemned, and one for the paidoned. 
There were once some terrible prìsons, rìght under the leads of the palace 
roof. Fancy being cooped up in a small celi, and the full giare of an Italian 
sun beating down upon the lead overhead ! It would be enough to drive 
one mad. 

There are three churches we ought to see. This is the Frari, Notice the 
beautiful monuments of Titian and Canova. This is the Jesuits' Churck^ 
remarkable for its aitar, with ten spirai columns of verde antico^ and the 
beautiful marble that everywhere abounds throughout the church. The pulpit 
has a marble curtain draped over it, so exquisitely carved that it looks like 
a piece of drapery. 5. Giovanni e Paolo, the church we bave now entered, 
was the burial-place of the Doges ; it is full of monuments to the great men 
of Venice, and is a most handsome church. Our gondolier has now brought 
US to a covered bridge called the Riatto. When you come to read Shakespeare, 
you will find out that it is described in the play of Tìie Merchant of Venice^ 
as the place "where merchants oft do congregate." Leaving our gondola, we 
will now walk through the narrow streets back to the piazza. The streets 
present much the same appearance as in other Italian towns; there are no 
carriages and horses, however. I believe that there is only one borse in ali 
Venice, and he is looked upon as a great curiosity. (Would not Sloper 
create a sensation?) We are now in the piazza. The clock strikes two, and 
look! pigeons fly from ali quarters to a window from whence they are fed. 
How happy they seem ! Let us buy some dried peas. Look how they come 
around us, the more darìng actually flying up and taking the peas out of 
our hands ! Why, Jack, you are quite covered with the birds ; they seem to 
have taken a fancy to you. If there is any dish that is forbidden in Venice, 
it is pigeon pie; the birds are held as sacred as the storks in Holland. 
Come with me now to the Riva ; let us go on board this steamer, and cross 
to the Lido. What a pleasant sail this is! We are soon across. Ten 
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minutes* walk brings us to the other side of the island. There are the Baths, 
most capitally fitted up, where we can ali get a dip in the sea. How fresh 
that bath was ! I am so glad you children learned swimming, for it makes 
you enjoy your sea-bathing so much more. 

This is our last evening in Venice ; let us enjoy the bright, merry, cheerful 
scene on the piazza once more. To-morrow we start for Austria. Have you 
enjoyed yourselves in Italy .^ I know you have. It is with regret that we 
shall leave the sunny land, so full of life and brightness. The Venetians 
seem to me to sit up nearly ali night. It is high time for us to be off 
to our hotel. Have you got those beautiful photographs you bought, and 
those coral and shell ornaments you are going to give mamma .^ Let us 
then bid farewell to the piazza, and turn in for the night. 
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AUSTRIA. 

O you notice, as we rise over Venice, what a number 
of bridges and canals there are ? It is a wonder- 
ful city, and we are very sorry to leave it; but 
we bave to hurry on, as mamma is anxious to see 
US home again. 

We are going to sail to Trieste, the great 
seaport of Austria, and as we move through the 
air, I will teli you about the country, if you make 
yourselves cosy in the carpet. 

Austria, or, to speak more accurately, the 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, is about 8co miles 

long, and 500 miles broad. In area it is 2So,cxx> 

square miles in size, three-fourths of it being 

mountainous. The frontier line is 4000 miles. 

It is bounded on the North by Prussia and Russia ; by Turkey, 
the Adriatic, and Italy on the South ; by Turkey and Russia on 
the East; and by Italy, Switzerland, and Norway on the West 
It is divided into seventeen divisions, called Crown Lands {Kronlander)^ 
and a military frontier. 

These, again, are divided into two grand sections : the Cisleithan countries, 
or Austria ; the Transleithan, or Hungary. 

I. The Cisleithan States. 
Lower Austria Buckowina Dalmatia 

Upper Austria Salzburg Styria 

Carinthia Carniola Moravia 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg Bohemia Galicia 

Silesia The Coast districts, or lUyria 
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2. Transleithan States. 

Hungary Transylvania 

Croatia and Slavonia Military frontier. 

The population is 38,ocx),ooo, made up of different races — Germans, 
Slavonians, Hungarians, or Magyars, Roumanians. 

The Mountains are the Rhetian, Norie, Carnic, Julian, and Binarie Alps ; 
the Bòhmerwald, Erzgebirge, Riesengebirge, and the Sudetic mountains; 
the Carpathian mountains, and the Transylvanian Alps. The two highest 
peaks are Ortler Spitze, 12,815 feet, and Cross Glockner, 12,455 feet ; these 
are both in the Tyrol. 

Two of the most celebrated passes in Europe, are the Brenner, 4600 feet, 
and the Semmering, 2890 feet. These are both crossed by a line of railway, 
passing through many tunnels and viaducts. 

The chief plains are the Hungarian and the Galician ; the first has an 
area of many thousand square miles. The plains are very fertile, but in 
places very marshy. There are many large tracts covered with a deep sand. 
These are called Puszta. 

The Rivers are as foUows : — The Danube, which rises, as we have before 
seen, in the ncighbourhood of the Black Forest, passes through Wurtemburg 
and Bavaria, and joins the Austrian Empire at Passau. It flows in a south- 
easterly direction through Vienna, and a few miles north of Pesth it takes 
a sudden turn due south. Near the point of its junction with the Brave, it 
flows eastward, and, passing Orsova, it rushes through the ravine of the Iron 
Gate, a series of rapids, whirlpools, and eddies which have been partly re- 
moved by blasting the rocks that obstruct the navigation in this part of the 
river. Leaving Austrian territory, it find its way to the Black Sea, after a 
course of 1750 miles. The Banubc is very beautiful in some parts, quite 
equalling the Rhine. Other rivers are the Elbe, Moldau, and Iser, in Bohemia ; 
the Theiss, Maros, Save, Brave, Waag, and Gran, tributaries of the Banube; 
the Pruth, Bniester, and Vistula, in Galicia ; the Adige, in the Tyrol. 

The Lakes are the Platten See, 250 square miles; Neusiedler See, 150 
square miles. Both these lakes are salt water lakes, and are in Hungary. There 
is another curious lake in Carniola, called Zirknitz ; it abounds in fish, but 
occasionally, without any apparent reason, dries completely up, and seed is 
sown, and a rich harvcst gathered from the bed of the late, which is six 
miles long, by two miles broad. 

R 
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A third of the empire is forest-land. The oak forests on the Trafisylvanian 
AIps abound in magnificent trees. 

The minerai productions of Austria are most abundant. Gold, Silver, 
quicksilver, tin, zinc, copper, lead, iron, coal, are produced in large quantities. 
The empire abounds also in precious stones, such as niby, topaz, aniethyst» 
and especially the Hungarìan opal, which takes a high rank in the market. 
An immense quantity of salt is produced from the different mines of rock- 
salt, or .by evaporating sea-water. There are 1600 minerai sprìngs in the 
country, some of them, such as Karlsbad and Marienbad, being popular 
health-resorts. 

The agricultural productions are grain, rice, flax, hemp, tobacco, hops» 
potatoes, and cider. Hungary is rather old-fashioned in its farming, and 
therefore as much is not made out of the land as possible, but the country 
makes up for its defìciency in this respect by producing an enormous quantity 
of wine, and that some of the best in Europe. Horses and sheep are bred 
to a great extent by the Government. Cattle, goats, and swine are also bred 
in Dalmatia and Hungary, 

The exparts are silk and wool, Bohemian glass, and articles of luxury 
from Vienna; metals, and cotton goods. 

The imports being raw materials, colonial produce, iron. 

The commerce is not important. 

The three chief ports are Trieste, Ragusa, Fiume. 

The army is 300,000 in timo of peace, and 1,000,000 in time of war. 

The navy consists of 59 vessels, 11 of these being ironclads. These 
ships are manned by 10,000 sailors. 

The universities are Vienna, Prague, Gràtz, Innsbriick, Pesth, Cracow, and 
Lemberg. 

But now we are nearing Trieste. It is a busy seaport town, with loo^ooo 
inhabitants. About 1 5,000 ships enter the port every year. There is nothing 
much for us to see, so we riiake our way to the Stazione della Strada Ferrata, 
or, in plain English, the railway-station, where we take the train for Vienna. 

We will just stop for a little while at Adelsburg. These are the famous 
stalactite caverns; they were known to people several hundred years ago^ 
but had been fórgotten altogether until they were lately discovered by accident 
This large cavem is called the cathedral, and this the baU-roam^ because on 
Whit-Monday a large ball is held bere. This cavem . we are now in is the 
largest in the world, being 8550 feet long. Notice the stalactites gleaming 
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in the light of the lamps and candles ; they talee the Form of palms, waterfalls, 
dogs, deer, and human beings. See, here is a transparent curtain that shows 
US the lights behind it. What a curious animai this is that our guide shows 
US ! Look, he is now a pale red. The guide stirs him up, and, being angry, he 
is now a bright scarlet He is a kind of water-lizard, called the Proteus 
Angiiineus. One of these two paths that we see ends in a lake, and beyond 
that nobody yet knows what is to be seen. Can you hear a murmuring 
stream ? That is the Poik, rushirig along underground. 

Once more in the train, we settle down comfortably until we come to 
the capital of Styria, picturesque Gràtz, pleasantly situated on the Mur. 
Crossing the bridge over the river, ,we begin to go along the celebrated 
Semmering railway, passing through majestic scenery, and dashing along the 
edge of precipices that make us tremble to look at them. We cross fifteen 
bridges, and go through fifteen tunnels. 

As we stop at this station some children bring us bunches of a white 
Alpine flower, called the Edelweiss. It grows on lofty crags, and is rather 
difficult to gather. The greatest compliment a young mountaineer can pay 
to his sweetheart is to give her a bunch of Edelweiss. Having reached the 
summit of the pass, we now rapidly descend. The villages, castles, mountains, 
and wild ravines make our journey most charming. We are now nearing 
Vienna. Get your things ali ready ; we shall be there in a minute. 

This is Vienna at last. Jumping into a fiacre^ we drive through the 
pleasant suburbs to the Archduke Charles, a comfortable hotel in the 
Kàrthner Ring, I must teli you that the Ring Strasse has been laid upon 
the old ramparts which used to enclose the city. It joins the Quai Strasse 
to the north, and completely encircles the inner city, or Stadi, as it is called. 
As the city grew, it found itself cooped up within the narrow ramparts, and 
so spread out to another series of fortifications which are called the Lines. 
It has, however, spread far beyond these. Although the old Stadt is the. 
most fashionable, some of the finest buildings are in the suburbs. The 
population of Vienna may be said to be 1,000,000, with a garrison of 25,000. 

You need not heave so deep a sigh. Jack ; I am not going to bother you 
with much sight-seeing. There are two or three things we must see, however. 
Keeping our fiacre, and driving through narrow streets to St, Stepìiens Piate, 
we enter St, Stephen's ChurcH, the Cathedra! of Vienna. It is a magnificent 
building, with nothing particularly, beyond its fine proportions, to interest 
US. Notice this stone in the wall ; it is said to be one of those with which 
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St. Stephen was stoned : it is nearly worn away with the people's touching it. 
The tower, which is 443 feet high, is very handsome. Turning out of the 
Platz, at the corner of the Graben, we come to the Stock im Eisen, the stump 
of an old pine tree, secured by strong fastenings, and a lock with the date 
1575 on it. This stump is full of nails, which bave been hammered into it 
in obedience to an ancient custom. No one knows exactly why and wherefore, 
but the old pine stump is supposed to be an object óf peculiar veneration. 
This is the Court church, the Augustine ; it contains a beautiful monument, 
by Canova, to an Austrian archduchess ; and in the Loretto Chapel are urns 
with the hearts of various members of the royal family. This is the Votive- 
Church, erected to commemorate the escape of the emperor from assassination, 
in 1853. When completed, it will be one of the handsomest churches in the 
empire. There are a number of fine pictures and curiosities in the galleries 
of the Belvedere Palace ; we shall not, however, be able to pay them a visit. 
We will now drive to the Prater, the park of the Viennese. Notice what 
handsome houses we pass ; they look very comfortable and elegant. Now 
we are in the Haupt-Allee of the Prater. What numbers of elegant carriages 
and well-dressed promenaders there are ! I like the look of the Austrian officers 
in their white tunics. They are most of them fair men, with sandy-coloured 
whiskers and moustaches, very like Englishmen. Yonder are the remains 
of the Great Exhibition of 1873. The good people of Vienna, thinking that 
ali the world would flock to their city during the exhibition year, determined 
to make hay while the sun shone, and accordingly charged about four times 
the ordinary price for everything ; and, to make matters more pleasant, an 
epidemie of cholera broke out in the crowded parts of the city. The conse- 
quence was, that visitors went anywhere else but to Vienna. It was no good 
calling upon them to come and be killed, or to be plucked ; they would rather 
not. And so the exhibition was a failure, and the Viennese had only them- 
selves to thank. This Prater is the largest park in Europe. I miss, however, 
the beautiful green grass of our English parks. They cannot get an English 
lawn on the Continent, do what they will. Had we time, we would drive to 
Schònbrunn and see the imperiai palace and gardens ; we will instead roam 
about the streets of the city, and look at the handsome shops in the Graben^ 
until it is time to turn in to our hotel. The streets are lively and cheerful ; 
the people seem bent upon amusing themselves. There seem to be plenty of 
open-air concerts and theatres. Then they are very fond of having great 
festivities at the Court, which is the most splendid in Europe. On great 
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occasions, and on certain Church festivals, there are magnificent processions 
in the public streets ; the imperiai family, the nobility, and the various city 
guilds ali take part in the ceremony. Had we time, I should like you to see 
some of those enormous buildings called Hòfe, which have several thousand 
people dwelling in them. The population of a small town could get very 
comfortably into one of them. 

And now I begin to feel pretty well tired out. Are not you, children ? 
Suppose, then, that \vc go home and have a good night's rest. 




'^«^ 



Our wishing-carpet this morning has wafted us to Sahburg, a charming 
old town on the Salzach, surrounded by mountains, with a grand castle- 
fortress high up on a precipitous height, and commandihg the town. Mozart, 
the great composer, was born here ; you can see his statue in the P:at2, This 
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town is the seat of a prince-archbishop. We are not going to Unger bere. 
We get off our carpet, and putting our best feet forward, we follow the 
carriage road along the bank of the Alm, until charming Berchtesgarden, with 
its picturesque houses on the slope of the mountain, its orchards and bright 
green meadows, comes in view. Let us follow this road that leads to the 
slate mine. Having purchased our tickets, they take us into an outhouse, 
and dress us up. What guys we look ! Never mind, Jack ; let Ethel laugh 
at US if she likes ; these leather trousers and gloves will prove very useful. 
She does not look a very great beauty herself, does she ? Now we enter the 
mine and go down some staìrs. How dark it is ! Now, Jack, screw up your 
courage. Do you see that inclined piane of wood, and the ropes on either 
side ? You are to sit astride and slip down, holding on tight by the ropes. 
Ethel, in the charge of a guide, has already gore. Now then, off we go ; it 
is like plunging into the bowels of the earth. Here we are, at the bottom of 
the slide. Here is another, and another. I begin rather to think it great 
fun ; don't you. Jack ? There is nothing like leather, however, is there ì And 
now we come to the Salz See. It seems strange to have a lake in the mddle 
of a mine, does it not } We have paid for a grand illumination, and so there 
are lights ali round. We jump into this boat and go across. And now, 
passing through some more chambers, we come to a tramway. Ethel, as the 
lady, is honoured by a seat in a rough car, while you and I, Jack, get on a 
long wooden borse that runs on wheels. Off we go, faster and faster, until 
we shoot out into the open air. That was very great fun, was it not ì In 
some of the mines they have chapels, and altars fitted up, carved out of the 
rock-sai t. 

Walking on, we come to the beautiful Kònigs See, one of the most charm- 
ing lakes in the world. It lies in a hollow basin, with its surrounding 
mountains rising directly up from the water for several thousand feet. The 
water is very clear, of a dark-green tint, and reflects the mountains, the 
pastures, the chàlets, and the pine forests, with remarkable distinctness. We 
get into a boat rowed by some strapping, laughing peasant girls, who take 
US along in first-rate style. What arms they have ! The lake is six miles 
long and a mile and a half broad. After rowing round ft and landing at 
St. Bar.holomew's, and refreshing ourselves at the hunting chàteau, which 
belongs to the emperor, we turn our steps towards Salzburg again. 

Sailing away westward from Salzburg, we pass over the far-famed 
district of the Salzkatnmergìit^ the salt domain property of the Austrian 
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Government. The Trami runs rìght through the centra of it On either side 
are green pastures, and here and there a most charming lake. We are now 
over the lovely lake of the Trawisee, Yonder you can see the falls of the 
Traiiti, Floa'.ing over the river, we soon come to Ischi, most picturesquely 
situated, a very favourite spot with the Viennese. There is some capital 
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trout-fishing about here. Jack, in old days I caught many a fine trout with 
a grasshopper ; and it was fine fun, though sometimes one would be dread- 
fully disappointed by catching a iveissfisch instead. Having had a good 
look at the beauties of the Salzkammergut, we must sail eastward into the 
Tyrol. 

Ah ! this is a charming town, so clean and so fresh, with great moun- 
tains towering above its picturesque houses ; it is the perfection of a Tyrolese 
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town. This is Innsbriiok, the capital of the Tyrol ; it is most charmmgly 
situated on the Inn. Come for one moment into this Franciscan church. Here 
is a strange monument to the Emperor Maximilian I. The emperor is repre- 
sented kneeling on a pedestal of marble, and around him are twenty-eight 
gigantic statues in bronze ; they stand ali around the church, and the effect 
is most peculiar. Here, too, is the monument to the brave patriot Andrew 
Hofer, who was shot by the French in a most cold-blooded way. Here we 
can see the Tyrolese costume. What fine fellows many of the mountaineers 
are ! Notice that girl sitting outside her cottage, playing the zither, Listen ! 
you bear one of the charming national songs. How gladly would I Unger 
in this delightful spot ; but no, children, we must be on our way again. We 
will sail slowly along, and not too high up, so that we may see the scenery. 
Do you notice how many of the churches bave pictures of the Crucifixion on 
their walls, and what a number of wayside shrines there are ì We often see 
a stalwart mountaineer, or a group of labourers, kneeling before these shrines ; 
and whenever a Tyrolese passes the sign of our redemption, he takes off bis 
hat. The people are very devout, and very religious. We may think them 
wrong, but it would be a good thing if we at home had a little of their reve- 
rence for holy things. When the Vesper-bell sounds for prayer, whatever the 
people may be doing, in the market-place, the beer-house, the festive meeting, 
silence is immediately observed, and ali heads are bared, while a short 
prayer is said. It is very striking to see this as a matter of every-day occur- 
rence. When the peasants meet you, they greet you thus : " Gott sei dank 
fur Jesus Christus;" to which you answer, ** Der fur uns gestorben ist, in 
ewigkeit. Amen." 

We will now put on extra speed. Suppose, for a change, we try the 
electric boots. I will carry the carpet, knapsack fashion. My legs seem rather 
stiff at first, but they are getting more into the pace now. Keep up with us, 
Jack ; you must not lag behind. If you cannot speak German, it might be 
awkward for you to be left behind. In case we do outstrip you, remember 
these words, which would be useful to you, and which would get you ali 
you want, bad^ bier, bett, brod^ butter, 

At last we are at Piagne, the handsome capital of Bohemia. It is, as 
you see, situated on both sides of the river Moldau. With the surrounding 
hills, its castles, towers, and spires, and its splendid bridges, it is a picturesque 
and attractive-looking town. Its population is about 190,000, 12,000 of these 
being Jews, who live in a quarter of their own, called the Josepstadt. Formerly 
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very much persecuted, they are now the wealthiest people in the place, as 
a great deal of the commerce passes through their hands. The city is divided 
into two parts, the Altstadt, and the Neustadt, the old and new town. We 
alight on the famous Carlsbriicke, which joins the two parts of tke city 
together. This tower, called the Alstadt Tower, is famous for the various 
fights and fierce contests that have taken place around it, for this bridge 
has been the scene of many a pitched battle. A garrison once held this 
tower and protected the town against the Swedes for fourteen weeks ; ali 
that time the tower was bombarded, but gallantly held out. Notice the 
curious statues and groups of saints that adorn the bridge. This crucifix was 
erected out of a fine paid by a Jew for reviling our Lord. This is a statue 
of St. John Nepomuc, the patron saint of Bohemia. Wenceslaus, who was 
then Emperor of Bohemia, wished to know what his wife, the empress, had 
confided to her confessor, who refused to break the rule of the Church by 
complying with the emperor's request ; the priest was therefore flung over 
the bridge into the river, by the order of the infuriated emperor. The story 
goes that the body floated for a long time in the Moldau, with five brilliant 
stars over the head. Pope Benedict canonized the good man, who is now 
held in such respect, that every year pilgrimages are made, on the i6th of 
May, to this bridge. In eveiy church in Bohemia there is a chapel dedicated 
to him, and almost every public building has his statue, while his pictures 
are to be found in every house. This slab of marble with a cross on it, on 
the bridge, marks the spot from whence he was thrown. 

We are now in the Cathedral of St. Vitus. Yonder is the chapel of St. 
Wenceslaus, who is buried here, with his effigy, helmet, and coat of maiL 
Here is the shrine of St. John Nepomuc. It is made of solid silver, over one 
and a half tons of that metal being employed in its construction. The golden 
lamp before the silver statue has becn stolen several times, but now a big dog is 
always kept in the Cathedral at night. Prague is celebrated for its associations 
with John Huss and Jerome, two of the leading Reformers. They were both 
treacherously enticed to the Council of Constance, and burnt to death. This is 
Wallenstein's palace ; and this is the Wyssehrad, or castle. This pyramid relates 
how the emperor once caused two deputies who ofTended him to be cast 
down from the upper Windows, and although they fell from a tremendous 
height, they were picked up quite unhurt. 

Sailing over Moravia, we are on our way now to the capital of Hungary, 
which is a separate kingdom, with its own parliament and laws, although 
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united to Austria. The emperor is crowned at Vienna for Austria, and at 
Pesth for Hungary. In the latter place, he has to ascend a hill, made up 
of soil gathered from ali parts of Hungary, and brandish St Stephen's sword 
to the four points of the compass, making the sign of the cross in token that 
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he will defend the country against ali its enemies. The Hungarians are either 
very rich or very poor, some of the estates being of enormous size. Prince 
Esterhazy had, at one time, thirty-six estates, with about twenty villages in 
each, with nearly 400,000 tenants. The family became bankrupt, and its 
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beautiful collection of pictures was sold to the govemments, and its magnificent 
and costly assemblage of jewels, piate, and heirlooms was scattered abroad 
amongst various purchasers. 

The Hungarians are great but old-fashioned agriculturists, their vast level 
plains being well adapted for farming purposes. The rivers that run through 
these plains bave an awkward habit of overflowing. You read quite lately, 
children, how one of the largest towns in the centre of the country {Szegedin) 
was almost completely destroyed by an inundation. The people bave a very 
great admiration for anything English. They like our manners and customs ; 
they admire our horses and dogs, and our national love of sport ; and so an 
Englishman is always sure to get a warm welcome wherever he goes. They 
dress, as you will notice at Pesth, in braided coats with silver buttons, Hessian 
boots, with long tassels, and often silver spurs. The peasants wear turban 
hats, short Zouave jackets, and white, fringed linen trousers, generally tucked, 
when a little dirty, according to the curious popular fashion, into their long 
boots. The women buy, if they can afford it, beautiful fur cloaks, which cost 
a large sum, but last a lifetime. 

We bave now arrived at Buda-Pcsthy two large towns joined together, 
as you see, by a handsome suspension bridge, which was built by an English- 
man. The Danube flows between the two towns, which bave a population 
of 271,000. There ìs a large trade done bere in grain, and also in Hungarian 
wines, of which Tokay and Carlowitz are the best known. Opposite the 
suspension bridge you can see the mound of earth from whence the King of 
Hungary makes bis coronation vow. To the north of this is the Academy, 
where the Esterhazy collection of pictures is exhibited ; w^e will not, however, 
go in just now. Yondcr is the imposing royal palace, built upon a commanding 
height overlooking the Danube, and full of most gorgeous state apartments. 
In this palace are preserved the sWord, sceptre, mantlc, shoes, and crown of 
St Stephen. Whole libraries bave been written about the adventures these 
things bave been through. It is said that twelve volumes bave been written 
in explanation of the fact that the cross on the summit of St. Stephen's crown 
is bent on one side ; and no two people are agreed yet as to the cause. Let 
US walk about Buda for a little while. Notice how almost ali the shops bave 
painted figures, indicating what is sold within. Here is a man swallowing pills ; 
bere is another taking snuff; here is a joUy-looking fellow who has evidently 
had a good dinner, and speaks well for the café over which he mounts guard. 
Let US go into this café and refresh ourselves. Look at those dark, swarthy 
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men, in the national dress. They are a band of ziegeiinersy or gipsies. At 
a table one of them is sitting, with a curious instrument before him called a 
czimbalon, It is very simple, consisting of a number of strings stretched on 
a sounding-board. He plays it with two pieces of whalebone, covered at the 
end with a piece of linen. There are half a dozen other performers, with 
flutes, violins, and a violoncello. And now they begin. They invent the music 
as they go along, and it is most delightful. It is descriptive of some scene 
of Hungarian life ; and as we listen, we seem to be reading a most interesting 
tale. 

We must now bid farewell to this picturesque place, for we are bound 
upon a very long journey. Luckily, we can make our wishing-carpet go, if 
we like, 200 miles an hour, so that we can cover a great deal of ground in 
a very short time. We could give any express train a good start, and beat 
it easily. We are sailing southwards to Greece. We are now passing rapidly 
over the frontier line between Austria and Turkey. Below us is Bosnia, 
now occupied by the Austrians, although a part of the Turkish empire. You 
may look at the country if you like, which will interest you children the more, 
if you remember that it was but lately the scene of a terrible war between 
Russia and Turkey. But I shall not teli you anything at present about it, 
because we have, first of ali, to pay a visit to Greece. 
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GREECE. 

^AN you see a beautiful land under our feet? 
It looks somewhat wild and uncultivated, 
but it is of singular beauty, with its rugged 
mountains girdled with forests and gay 
with brilliant flowers, its headlands crowned 
with ancient ruins, and its many bays with 
white villages stretching right down to the 
seashore, washed by the deep-blue waves 
of the Medìterranean. 

This is Greece, formerly the most famous 
countr>- in the whole world ; but now only the wrcck and ruin of her former 
self. 

It is 200 miles long, by 165 miles broad, and, including ali the islands 
which belong to it, its area is about 20,000 square miles. 

It is boundcd on the North by the Turkish provinces of Albania and 
Thessaly ; on the West by the lonian Sea ; on the South by the Mediter- 
ranean ; on the East by the Archipelago. 

The country is almost entirely mountainous, as you can see, the 
mountain ranges being a continuation of Mount Pindus in Turkey. The moun 
tains are not very high. The more important peaks (calling them by their old 
classical names) are Taygetus, Pamassus, CEta, Helicon, and Hymettus. 

The Rivers are very small, and for the most part bave a Hvely habit of 
disappearing underground durmg part of their course, as if thoroughly ashamcd 
of themselves for being so insignificant During the summer many of them, 
in despair, give up existence altogether, and become perfectly dry. 
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The only Lake worth mention is Topolias, in Northern Greece ; this is a 
lake of considerable size, in the winter, being fifteen miles long by ten miles 
broad ; in the summer, sharing the retiring disposition of the rivers, it becomes 
resolved into a mere swamp. 




MOUNT PARNASSUS. 

The Capes are Gallo, Matapan, Malia, Colonna. 

The Gulfs are Arta, Patras, Arcadia, Koron, Laconia, Nauplia, Egina, 
Corinth. 

The country may be divided into three grand divisions, and these again 
into ten provinces or nomoi, as follows : — 

Hellas or Livadia. 
Attica and Boeotia Phocis and Phthiotis Acarnia and iEtolia 

The Morea, 
Argolis and Corinth Arcadia Laconia 

Messenia Achaia and Elis 

The Islands, 
Eubcea or Negropont The Cyclades 
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Besides the islands already mentioned, the lonian Islands now belong 
to Greece, having been ceded by a recent Treaty from under the protection 
of Great Britain. 

The population of Greece is i,5(X),ooo. 

On a peace footing, the arnìy numbers 25,000; in time of war, the 
army would be 200,000. The navy consists of two frigates, two corvettes, 
and six steamers. The • Greeks are good sailors, and do a great deal of 
water-carrying. There are 5000 vessels employed in the freightage of 
merchandise, many of them being small vessels. 

How backward Greece is, you can teli by the fact that there is only 
. one railroad in the whole country, and that is but seven miles in length. 
The most remarkable thing about Greece is its delightful climate. The sky 
is singularly clear and transparent. In the summer, weeks will pass away 
without so much as a cloud being seen. Spring begins in February, the 
trees are white with blossom in March, and in May the harvest is reapecL 
Agriculture is very backward ; the inhabitants are very lazy, and this, 
. combined with old-fashioned ploughs and harrows, such as were used 
hundreds of years ago, and a soil that is rather thin, and a want of oxen 
to plough the land with, and to drag the carts that are used in the farms, 
explains the poverty of the country. Olivcs are cultivated, and most excellent 
oil is procured from pressing the olives in the mills. On the next page is a 
picture of the operation being performed. Along the Gulf of Corinth ànd at 
Zante, in the lonian Islands, a peculiar grape is grown, which is called the 
Corinthian grape. In a dricd state, these grapes are better known to us as 
currants ; so that Greece, at any rate, helps us to bave our plum-puddings 
at Christmas. Figs, orangcs, water-melons, and bananas, ali flourish in this 
beautiful climate. The bees of Mount Hymcttus produce the most delicious 
honey. Mulberry trees flourish in the Morea, and much silk is produced. 
There are large flocks of shcep and goats in the Morea, but the shepherds 
bave to be on their watch against the wolves that abound. The commerce 
of Greece is very good. The Greeks are very sharp hands at a bargain. They 
never scruple, if they think it necessary, to teli untruths ; and so, in dealing 
with them, you bave to be on your guard. 

The imports are colonial produce, cotton, timber, rice, coffee, com. 

The exports are currants, olive oil, figs, tobacco, honey, wax. 

The Greeks, as I told you, are very lazy ; they are, however, very sober, 
such a thing as a drunken man being rarely seen. They are very good to 
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one another, and are most attentive to their religious duties. If they had 
not been so oppressed as they bave been by the cruel Turks, it is most 
probable they would be much more truthful and honest than they are 
now, as they are a fine race. The country is in a state of hopeless 
bankruptcy, the State not being able to pay its way; and brigands come 
right up to the very gates of Athens, so that it is not safe to go outside the 
city, if you are a foreigner, without a guard of soldiers. As we do not wish 
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to repeat our experience of Sicily — I noticed that Jack's face turned quite 
white at the mere mention of the brigands — we shall only take a bird's-eye 
view of lovely but desolate Greece, and then sail on. 

This is Corinthy once one of the most famous cities of the old world. 
It was the great centre of trade between Europe and Asia, and was full of 
beautiful temples and works of art. The art of painting was said to bave 
been discovered here. It was, however, a wicked city, whoUy given up to 
pleasure ; and hence, perhaps, the reason of its destruction. You remember 
how there was a Christian Church here, to which St. Paul wrote two epistles. 
Yonder is the Acro-Corinthus, the citadel of the city, on the summit of a 

s 
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bill, which rises grandly out of the plain. AH that remains of this grand 
city is a wretched little village of 2000 inhabitants. 

Yonder you can see the blue Bay of Salamis, where the Persian fleet, 
under Xerxes, was defeated by the Greeks. This happened B.C. 480. Sailing 
a little north, we come to the Pass of Thermopylae. It was there that 
Leonidas and three hundred Spartans resisted the hundreds of thousands of 
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the soldiers of Xerxes for three days, until a traitor led the Persians by a 
secret path to the rear of the Spartans, who, surrounded on ali sides, fell 
gloriously. One Spartan only escaped, and he was reproached most bitterly 
for his cowardice in not dying at his post. Here, once again, is another 
fanrìous battle-field, the plain of Marathon. It was here that Miltiades, with 
11,000 Greeks, defeated a Persian army of 110,000. Do you see that mound 
in the middle of the field ì That was raised over the Athenians who fell in 
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the battle. You see that the Greeks in those days were a grand race ; for in 
the battle of Marathon, it was a case of exactly ten to one. 

We are now over Athens, a shabby-looking city of 50,000 inhabitants. 
In the time of Pericles, about 460 B.c., it was a most flourishing city, 
containing 10,000 houses and nearly 180,000 inhabitants. The walls of 
ancient Athens were twenty-two miles round. Vender is the lofty hill 
of the Acropolis^ where are stili standing the ruins of the Parthenon, or 
Tempie of Minerva, From the beautiful fragments that remain, we can form 
some idea of what the tempie was in olden times. dose by stand the ruins 
of the Propylaea, and the Erectheium. Here is Mars' Hill, or the Areopagus, 
where St. Paul made his memorable address to the Athenians. Yonder stand 
the TempU of Theseus, and the sixteen glorious columns of the splendid 
Tempie of Jupiter ; and further on to the west, where you can see a small 
hill, is the PnyXy and the pedestal from which the Grecian orators used to 
stand, to address the assembled citizens in the amphitheatre beneath. This 
pedestal was approached by stone steps which stili exist. As we think of 
ali the past glorious associations of Athens, the modem city — with its railway, 
ìts wretched carriages and omnibus, its petticoated Greeks, with their red fez 
caps — seems shabby and out of place. And so we will once more rise up into 
the air, and continue our voyage of exploration. 
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CMAPTER XVII. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

N we sail over the blue JEgca,n Sea, 
studded with beautiful islands that 
makc US long to descend and linger 
in thcir midst. We must not, how- 
cver, dream our time away, which 
is too precious to be wasted, so that 
if you, children, come and look over 
this map which I have just opened, 
I will teli you about the country to 
which wc are so rapidly approaching. 
Tnrkey in Europe before the late 
war was a country 200,000 square 
miles in extent, with a population of 
15,000,000; and although the Turk 
was fast losing his power and energy, 
yet he could stili hold up his head 
amongst the other nations of Europe. 
But timcs are altered now, and if 
things go on at their prescnt rate, Turkey in Europe will cease to exist 
Under the Treaty of Berlin, the present extent of country the Turk possesses 
is about 130,000 square miles, with a population of 9,000,000. But if we 
exclude the provinces which are occupied by Austria, Bulgaria, and Eastem 
Roumelia, there will rcmain to Turkey in Europe only 74,000 square miles, 
with 4,790,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,500,000 are Mahommedans. Russia 
has helped herself to Armenia, Austria has occupied Bosnia, and England 
has kindly undertaken to look after the interests of Cyprus. The varìous 
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principalities bordering on Turkey bave had slices of ber territory, wbile otbers 
bave been made independent ; so tbat tbe cbief European nations may be 
said literally to bave cried " balves," and Turkey, weak, belpless, and utterly 
at tbe mercy of ber friends and foes, could not say tbem nay. 




BULGARIAN PEASANT. 



At tbis present moment, in 1879, Turkey is bounded on tbe Nortb by 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Austria ; on tbe West by Dalmatia, Montenegro, and 
tbe Adriatic ; on tbe South by Greece ; on tbe East by tbe Arcbipelago and 
tbe Black Sca. 

Its Moiiutains are tbe Balkans, Pindus, tbe Binarie Alps, Sbar Dagb, 
tbe Rbodope range, Atbos, Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, famous in old times. 
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The Rivers are the Drin and Voyussa, flowing into the Adriatic ; Salambrìa, 
Kara, Vardar, Struma, and Maritza, flowing into the ^Egean. 

The principal Lakes are Scutari, 150 squarc mìles, Ochrida, and Janina. 
The present divisions of the empire are: — 

Western Roumelia Thessaly 

Albania The Island of Crete. 

By the Treaty of Berlin the following arrangements were made affecting 
the other provinces : — 

Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania were made independent 
Bulgaria was made a principality paying a tribute. 
Bosnia was given up to the occupation of Austria. 

Eastern Roumelia was made partly independent under a Christian 
governor, to be appointed by the Sultan. 

By a separate agreement, England took the administration of Cyprus, 
into her own hands. 

The Regular army, called the Nizam, amounted, in 1877, to 150,000 men ; 

the Reserve, or Redif, and the Irreg^lar 
troops, to 250,000 more. The navy at that 
ti me consisted of 170 vessels ; of these 115 
were steamers, and 23 ironclads, some of 
the latter being very magnifìcent vessels. 
Tiie Sultan spent a great deal of the money 
he borrowed from England in the purchase 
and construction of his ironclads. Twice 
has the Turkish fleet been destroyed, the 
first time at Navarino, by the Engiish, 
French, and Russians, in 1827, when thirty 
four-deckers were blown up and bumt ; 
the second time at Sinope, in 1853, when 
the twelve vessels were attacked by the 
Russians, and only one escaped to carry the tidings home. Four thousand 
Turkish sailors were either bumt or drowned. This destruction was wrought 

by Russia. 

The soil of Turkey is most fertile, and, under happier circumstances, 
enormous crops of grain and of delicious fruit could be raised. 

The poor people are so oppressed, and so overtaxed, that they bave 
to content themselves with very moderate agricultural produce. In Eastern 
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Roumelia and round and about Adrianople there are extensive plantations of 
roses. The celebrated attar of roses is distilled fronì the rose-leaves that are 
cultivated in this district. Before and during the late war several dreadful 
massacres took place in the neighbourhood of these rose-gardens. 
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Numbers of wild aninìals find shelter in the dense forests that skirt the 
mountain sides. Amongst these are boars, bears, wolves, lynxes, wild cats, 
and deer. 
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The imports are corn, manufactured goods, and colonial produce. 

The exports are raw materials, carpets, and shawls, fruits, olive oil, silk, 
cattle, leather, and hides. 

The foreign trade, which is fairly good, is carried on by English, Greek, 
and Armenian merchants. 

The Turks are thorough Orientals. They wear turbans and long robes. 
They vvill sit at their shops without moving from moming until night, doing 
nothing but smoke. They are very temperate : by their religion they are net 
allowed to take wine, and during the month of Ramazam they have to keep 
a strict fast. How would you like it, Jack ? Until sunset they may taste 
nothing, not so much as a drop of water to cool their thirst ; they may not 
smoke ; and this goes on for a month. I remember reading an amusing 
account of this fast being observed on board a de/iabeah, or Nile boat. Though 
they were toiling hard ali day, the Mahommedan portion of the crew would 
taste nothing. Before the time came to break their fast, they would assemble 
at the door of the cabin where stood an Englishman who was travelling on 
board the boat, who, watch in hand, told them when they might begfin. 
Immediately the word was given they rushed frantically to their food and 
their pipes. The Turk is very religious ; he always carries a carpet about 
with him, and at the stated five times of prayer, it matters not in whose 
company he is, he spreads his carpet, turns towards Mecca, and goes through 
his devotions, teaching us never to be ashamed of our religion. 

The Turks are not confined to one wife apiece, as in other European 
countries ; and so those who can afford such expensive luxuries, have a good 
many wives. The women are not allowed the liberty they are elsewhere. 
They are shut up in what are called harems. They can never go cut 
without being closely veiled and muffled up to the eyes. They are com- 
pletely shut out of the world. It must be a very tedious and monotonous life. 
On the next page is an illujtration of a visit paid by some Turkish ladies to 
their friends. The ladies who have just entered, as you see, are muffled up to 
the eyes. The others being at home, and not in the presence of any of the 
male sex, are unveiled. You would not like that kind of thing, would you, 
Ethel ì You would soon have the veil torn off, with an " Oh ! bother, I 
cannot wear this ; it stifles me." The Turks fili their harems by buying 
beautiful slaves from Circassia. There the parents like to get a good price 
for their children. It sounds very dreadful, does it not ì 

And yet life in a harem, if one is only lazy, is not at ali a bad thing. 
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Every harem has a large, refreshing bath ; and a garden gay with flowers 
and fountains, where the wives may wander. And then there are pleasant 
kiosques overlooking the Bosphorus, where they nnay sit and watch, through 
their latticed Windows, the boats shooting to and fro. The day nìust pass 
away pleasantly enough, with bathing and music, and smoking, eating 
sweetmeats, playing with children, lounging in the garden, sitting under 
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the shade of the green trees ; or, when tired of being at home, having a 
pleasant row on the Bosphorus in a cafque ; paying visits to the bazàrs, or to 
friends. This, I am afraid, is quite as useful a life as too many of our 
English young ladies spend. I hope that when you grow up, Ethel, you 
will be a worker, and not an idler ; a busy bee, and not a gaudy butterfly, 
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in this workaday world. Jack's face gets long; he thinks that I am going 
to preach a sermon, so I will stop. 

As we bave been talking, we bave sailed through the Dardanelles into 
the Sea of Marmora, so called because it is so cairn ; and now we are coming 
within sight of Conttantiiiople. 

Do you see that mass of cypresses ? They mark the burial-gfround or 
cemetery of Scutari. A cypress is planted at the head and foot of eveiy 
Moslem who is buried ; and ali those sad and sombre trees teli of some 
thousands of departed souls. There is a very strange legend connected with 
this cemetery. The Bosphorus is frequented by flocks of tiny birds with pale 
blue breasts. These birds fly backwards and forwards, round and round the 
Bosphorus. They are never known to rest ; and whenever the wind does net 
allow them to continue their flight, they take refuge in the cypresses of this 
cemetery. See, there are some of them passing us now. They are believed 
to be the souls of those who are lost, and are condemned to wander for ever 
and ever. 

And now we are in full view of the beautiful city. We have seen many 
grand and glorious sights, but nothing, I think, equal to this. We are on the 
hill of Pera, looking down upon the city, which is spread out before us in ali 
its beauty. It is so utterly unlike anything we have seen before — so thoroughly 
Elastern, with its mosques and palaces, its domes and minarets — that it fills 
US with delight. There is St. Sophia, once a Christian Church, but now a 
Turkish mosque. That point jutting out into the blue Bosphorus is Seraglio 
Poitit, and that is the Royal Seraglio enclosed within walls, and stretching ali 
along the shore, with its kiosques and richly decorated buildings peeping out 
of the midst of groves of cypresses and luxuriant trees. In the distance we 
can see the Sea of Mrrmora, studded with white sails, and gleaming in the 
sun. And far, far away, Mount Olympus, the fabled dwelling-place of the 
immortai gods, " stands up and takes the morning." At our feet, we can see 
the thousands of catques, or boats, rowing backwards and forwards, with 
their picturesque groups of passengers. Steamers, frigates, vessels of every 
country, are anchored in front of the city, for this Goldai Horn before us b 
so deep, that under the very walls of the city the largest ironclad can find 
safe anchorage. Let us now go to the landing-place, and take a stroll through 
the streets. 

Pushing our way through the crowded waters, our caYque glides swiftly 
along like a bird on the wing, past the men-of-war and merchant ships at 
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anchor in the port, now approaching so near to other vessels as to make a 
collision seem inevitable. But shooting past unharmed, in answer to the shrill 
waming cry of our boatman, at last we land on the opposite shore. The 
houses at first disappoint us as we wander through the crowded, narrow 
streets. They are mean and shabby, and are built of wood. However, as 
we look around us, we find plenty to interest us. Here are the quiet, stately, 
turbaned Turks, the lively, vivacious Greeks, the sturdy water-carriers and 
porters. And now we come across sounds of a famih'ar tongue, Cantering 
along at topmost speed, are a number of merry English sailors from that 

frigate we saw in the harbour ; they 
are mounted on the most unruly 
of donkeys, and thoroughly they 
are enjoying their day on shore. 
And now in a broader Street we 
pass a number of Turkish women, 
muffled up to the eyes in a cart 
drawn by oxen. Here are others 
attended by their servants and slaves, 
doing their afternoon's shopping at 
the various bazàrs. Yonder is a 
Satiton, or holy man, ali filth and 
rags, to whom we give as wide a 
berth as possible, and a little further 
on we come across some dervishes. 
Let US enter this mosque, first taking oiT our shoes. Chanting some uncouth 
and monotonous music, they begin to move slowly round. The music gets 
faster, and now a kind of frenzy seems to seize them. They whirl round 
and round likc gigantic spinning-tops, until the eye becomes quite wearied 
with watching them, and we are perfectly giddy. On they go, whirling round 
faster and faster. until at last, completely exhausted, they bave to stop for 
breath. And now some more are going to begin. Let us escape out into 
the open streets. Here, at the entrance to this mosque, are sitting some 
Hadjis, or pilgrims. with green turbans, in token that they bave made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. On their mats are spread out relics, amulets, charms, 
dyes, and toys, for the ladies of the harem, and amber mouthpieces for 
MbauqueSy or pipes. They are surrounded by a crowd of soldiers and idlers, 
looking at their wares, listening to their stories of past adventures, or taking 
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an intense interest in any dealings they may bave with passers-by. Let us 
now enter tbe bazàrs. These are a cluster of streets arched over and 
covered in, each avenue of the bazàr being entirely given up to the sale 
of a particular kind of goods. On either side are arranged counters, whereon 
the goods are displayed, and which form a resting-place for the stolid- 
looking merchants who sit quietly smoking their pipes, waiting until Allah 
sends them a customer. Some, however, are more active, and - try ali 
manner of means to attract purchasers to their stalls ; up the sides of the 
walls their larger wares are dis- 
played to the best advantage. We 
are now in the Armoiiry bazàr. 
Ali around us are suits of mail, 
old swords, rusty maces and battle- 
axcs, cumbrous fire-arms of most 
antique make, that would in ali 
probability explode at the first dis- 
charge. Here are some keen 
Damascus swords, saddles, match- 
locks, and richly decorated pistols. 
This is the quarter of the em- 
broiderers. Here are beautifuljy 
worked silks and scarves, shawls 
and carpets, gay with colour and 
exquisite in design. See yonder 
group of veiled ladies bargaining with that stolid old merchant. He begins by 
asking a fancy price, about five times too much. Gradually he is beaten down. 
Now he bursts into an elegant oration as to the merits of his goods, and his words 
are applauded by the listening crowd which has gathered round. One of the 
ladies' attendants, probably the steward of the household, makes an equally 
long oration, setting forth the excellent reasons that exist for not giving 
more than a certain price, and at last both parties are satisfied, and the 
purchase is made. Here is a bazàr you will like, as you see that sweet- 
meats are sold here. Look at those preserved rose-leaves, those delicious 
cakes of sherbet-paste, and ali the other dainties spread out before us. I 
want you to taste this ; it is called Kaimac, or, as we should say, " the best 
of everything." It is clotted cream, prepared in a particular way. I knew 
you would like that. Will you have some more ì 
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Let US now go to St. Sophia, It is rather difficult for ordinary Europeans 
to get leave to enter this famous church, which is now a mosque. We, however, 
bave a particular way, as you know, of getting over difficultìes — we can go 
everywhere, and see everything. Notice, as we walk along, the packs of 
lean, hungry dogs that are to be met with everywhere. They act as scavengers 
in the streets, which sadly need some such attention. We are now at the 
beautiful Court of St Sophia. It is paved with marble, and has a fountaìn 
in the centre, and is shaded with piane trees. And now, in this covered arcade, 
we have to take off our shoes, and put on yellow slippers ; and then the gates 
are thrown back, the curtain of tapestry is removed, and we are face to face 
with the grand old church. \Vhat an enormous building it is ! Look at the 
various columns, of every shape and forni, taken from Greek and Roman 
tempie, or from early Christian churches. The walls are covered with marble 
and jasper, and the floor with rich mosaics of verd-antique and many-coloured 
marble, covered over, in a great measure, by rich carpets. Thousands of 
stained-glass lamps hang ali over the building. Put your band into the hole 
in this column, which is cased with iron ; you bring it out quite damp. This 
is The Siveating Stoìie, which has been damp ever since Mahomet touched 
it — at least, so they say. This is another curiosity. The Bishofs Door. You 
can see that efforts have been made to open it, but in vain. The story, our 
guide tells us, is, that inside the room to which this door leads, a Greek 
bishop, who was performing service at the aitar when the Turks entered the 
city after Constantine was defeated, sits in his robes of office, reading a book 
of so holy a nature that no Mahommedan can ever look into it : and this same 
bishop, both the Turks and the Greeks believe, will, on the day that St Sophia 
becomes a Christian church again, walk out from his walled-up chamber, and 
sing a solemn high mass at the great aitar.* 

Do you see the blue doves flying about through the church ì Those have 
sprung from the doves that were bere when the Turks first came. The birds 
were considered holy and sacred, and were left untouched. Let us go once 
more into the streets again. Did you see that beautiful girl, with unveiled 
face, that passed us ì She is a Montenegrin, coming from a northem province 
of the empire, where hardy mountaineers live. Montenegro is now quite 
independent of Turkey. I suppose she is bere on some matter of business. 

♦ These two legends are given in Miss Pardoe's " Beauties of the Bosphorus,'* to which 
most charming book I make my hearty acknowledgments. 
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What a noise and disturbance there is in the streets! The fire-watch- 
man has just come down from his tower to announce that there is a fire. 
Striking his iron staff on the ground, he says that it is at Pera. As the houses 
are of wood, a fire is a serious thing, and so a number of people rush off 
to see what can be done to stop the spreading of the flames. Fires, however, 
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occur in the city almost every day, and sometimes thousands are rendered 
houseless. Although painful and unpleasant at the time, these fires do good ; 
for the wooden houses disappear, and more substantial ones, of wood and 
stone, take their place. 

But we have to go on our travels once more, soaring up into the air. 
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As we sail gradually over the Bosphorus, notice the charming houses, with 
their painted kiosques and overhanging balconies, gay with flowers that 
border the blue sea. It must be Uke living in a perpetuai paradise, to bave 
one of those delightful homes. We are now at the entrance of the Black Sea, 
on our way to the Crimea, where we shall bave our first experience of Russia, 
so that I had better, as usuai, give you some information conceming the 
country. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



RUSSIA. 




U S S I A is the largest country in Europe, 
covering an area anìounting to more than 
half the vvhole Continent. 

It is 2200 miles long, and 2000 miles 
broad, in area being 2,ioo,cxx) square miles, 
or seventeen times as large as Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

It is bounded on the North by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the West, by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the Baltic, Prussia, Austria, and the 
Danubian Principalities ; on the South, by the 
Black Sea and the range of Caucasus ; on the East, by the Caspian Sea and 
the Ural Mountains. 

The Mountains are unimportant — the Ural, the Caucasus, the Valdai 
Hills. 

The country for the most part is a level plain, very monotonous. The 
southern portion of this plain is steppe, or prairie-land. 

The Rivers are — the Volga, the largest river in Europe, 2150 miles, which, 
with the Ural, flows into the Caspian Sea ; the Don, flowing into the Sea of 
Azov ; the Dnieper, Dniester, and Bug, into the Black Sea ; the Vistula, 
Western Dwina, and Neva, which flow into the Baltic ; the Petchora, into 
the Arctic Ocean ; the Dwina and Onega, into the White Sea. 

The Seas are the Caspian, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, the Baltic, 

comprising the Gulfs of Riga, Finland, and Bothnia ; the Veranger Fiord ; the 

Arctic Ocean, comprising the White Sea and its Gulfs, and Tcheskaia Bay. 

The Lakes are numerous, especially in Finland ; Ladoga, 68co square 

T 
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miles. This is a very dangerous lake, abounds in sunken rocks and shallows. 
Onega, Piepus, Sainìa are also important. 

Russia may be separated into six great divisions : the Baltic Provinces, 
Great Russia, Little Russia, West Russia, South Russia, East Russia. 

These are divided stili further into forty-nine governnrìents, excluding 
Poland and Finland. We shall not, however, perplex ourselves about them. 
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The population of European Russia is about 74,ooo,CXX), but if we add 
the tcrritory in Asia, we should get an area of 8,340,000 square miles, with a 
population of 86,000,000 ; so you can see what a nìighty enrìpire this is. 

The army is 788,000 in timcs of peace, and 1,672,000 in war. The navy 
consists of 269 steam-vessels, of which 29 are ironclads. 

The naval ports are Cronstadt, Sevastopol, Nicolaiev. 
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The commercial ports are Odessa, Riga, St. Petersburg, and Archangel. 
This latter is closed in by the ice for nine months of the year. 

The minerai productions are iron, lead, sulphur, copper. Gold and 
platinum are found amongst the Ural Mountains. Salt is found in large 
quantities on the steppes. 

Enormous forests cover a great part of the country. Pines and Scotch 
firs are, perhaps, the most common trees. 

On the steppes there are large numbers of wild horses, sheep, and cattle. 

The agriculture of the country is very imperfect, only a small portion 
of the land being cultivated. Corn, flax, tobacco, and hemp are chiefly 
produced. 

The chief industries are weaving flax and hemp, spinning silk and 
cotton, tanning, cutlery, and pottery. 

The exports are timber, potash, corn, flax, hemp. 

The imports are sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, iron, vvine, fruit, machinery, 
cotton, and silk stuff*s. 

The religion of Russia is the Greek Church, of which the Emperor is 
the absolute head. 

The Communications in the interior are by good roads, numerous canals, 
and about 11,000 miles of railroad. The Crimcan war taught the Russians 
the value of railways. 

Now let me teli you something about the people. The great majority 
of them belong to the Greek Church, and although, of course, there is much 
in their form of religion that we should not altogether like, yct we cannot 
help being struck with their intense earnestness. The Russian never does 
anything without recognizing God. If he takes but a cup of water, he first 
of ali crosses himself, and off'ers a prayer to his Maker. Every house in which 
he lives must be blessed by the priest ; if he moves from one lodging to 
another, his new lodging must be purified by a religious service. Twelve times 
a year the parish priest goes round his district into every house, sprinkling 
the rooms with holy water, and signing them with the sign of the cross. In 
every Russian home there are sacred pictures, with Hghts burning before them. 
When the owner of the house enters, he stands on the threshold with reverence, 
crosses himself, and utters a prayer. Each one has his guardian angel, and 
has a picture of that angel in his bedroom. The day of his angel is kept 
as a sacred feast, on which ali the family are gathered together, and alms 
are given to the poor. The fasts the Russians keep are very severe. For 
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seven weeks before Easter, for six weeks before St. Peter's Day, and for six 
weeks before Christmas Day, no flesh, fish, eggs, milk, or butter can be touched. 
The Greek service is a very pecuHar service. The chanting of the priests, 
with their rich, deep bass voices, such as you hear in no other country, is 
very striking. No organ is permitted in their churches. Besides Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Mahommedans, there are many peculiar sects of 
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Disscntcrs. There are the Non-payers of Reni, men who make it a religious 
duty not to pay rent ; rather a comfortable form of religion for the tenant, 
but awkward for the landlord. There are the Flagellants, who flog each other 
most unmercifully ; the Milk-drinkcrs ; the Napoleonists, who have busts of 
Napoleon in their houses, before which they fall down and worship. The Old 
Bclici^crs are rather numerous. Besides these, there are the Little Christians. 
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Then there are a number of secret societies, that are not religious at ali. Just 
now, a terrible society called the Nihilists is causing terror in Russia. The 
agents of this society try and murder ali those whom they wish to remove. 
They bave tried to shoot the emperor, and bave assassinated many officers 
of the State ; and are believed to bave set on fire several large towns. They 
post up threatening placards in the streets, or send to those whom they wish 




THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 



to frighten notices of tbeir baving been condemned to death, and no one can 
teli bow it is done. And so, just now, the wbole of Russia is in a state of 
commotion. The people are so bullied by the police, so crushed down by 
the various officials, that they cannot bear it, and bence these secret societies. 
Scarcely a mouse can move an inch in a Russian town without a written 
permit Thousands of unfortunate people are taken up, and, when condemned, 
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are sent in exile to Siberia, where, if they are fortunate enough to arrive — 
for many die on the way — they live terrible lives of misery and hardship. 

We are now passing over the Crimea. Yonder is Balaklava, where our 
troops had ali their stores landed when they were engaged in the great war 
that took place in this country. There are the heights of Alma ; you remember 
the famous victory. Here is the valley where the Light Brigade made their 
glorious charge ; and yonder is the battle-field of Inkerman. This is Cathcart s 
Hill; and that is the cemetery, where so many of our gallant soldiers He 
buried. And now we can see Sebastopol, with its streets in ruins, stili suffering 
from the effects of the siege. The English lost 23,000, the French 63,000, 
and the Russians 500,000. It cost us, besides, over ;6^4 1,000,000. On the 
preccding page is an illustration of the siege. 
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We are now passing over the steppes, or prairie-land, of South Russia ; 
you can see what the country is like, on looking down. It does not look very 
cheerful, does it ? A wild plain, and here and there a small village, or a 
collection of miserable huts ; then another expanse of dreary moorland, and 
then a dense forest. The travelling in this part must be terrible in winter, 
when the snow lies upon the ground, and the wolves, driven wild with hunger, 
come out in fierce, howling packs in search of prey. 

See, yonder are some Cossacks, wild, Tartar-looking men mounted on small 
horses, and armed with spears. They are most useful soldiers. Those little 
horses, not so big as our Sloper at home, will do an immense deal of work, 
and go great distances. Now we are nearing Moscow, the holy city of 
Russia. See it rising out of the plain, as if by magic. It is a city of 400,000 
inhabitants. It was destroyed by Timour and the Tartars, and it was burnt 
by the Russians themselves. After Napoleon made his entry into it, in 18 12, 
after the. battle of Borodino, he intended Moscow to be his winter quarters ; 
but, as the city was set on fire, he was obliged to retreat, losing ali his army, 
amounting to 600,000 men. Look at the domes and minarets of the hundreds 
of churches that abound in this city. They are covered, according to the 
Russian custom, with bright green copper or gold ; and towcring above ali, 
with its imposing battlements, is the most remarkable palacc in the whole 
world, the Kranlin. Towers, belfries, spires, stceplcs, turrcts, domes, ramparts, 
fortifications, ali seemed mixed up together in a fantasticai medley and con- 
fusion. It looks as if the architect who had designed it had had the nightmare 
the night before he committed his plans to paper. The green copper cupolas, 
the glazed tiles, the gold pinnaclcs, ali dazzle and confuse the eye. It is the 
most extraordinary building we have ever seen. Do you not think so. Jack ì 
It even beats that grotto you put up in our garden, and which was cer- 
tainly a marvel in the way of building. Had we time, which we have not, 
we should look at some of the churches. You must, however, have a look at 
this Czar Kolokol, the king of bells, the largest in the whole world. Big Ben 
of Westminster, of which we thought so much, weighed fifteen tons, but this 
beli weighs 250 tons ! Its cost in metal alone has been estimated at £66,^6^, 
When the beli was being cast, it is said that some enthusiastic people cast gold 
and Silver in as offerings. Like so many other big bells, its grandeur was too 
much for it; it is unfortunately cracked, and there is a large hole in it as 
well. Moscow is a busy place, and carries on a large trade with Asia. 

Sailing away to the cast, we soon come to Nijni Novgorod. Why, this 
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is a lively scene ! You are right, Jack ; this is something like a fair. There 
are about 5000 booths full of ali kinds of merchandise, and over 200,000 people 
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buying, bartering, and selling as fast as they can. Look at that forest of masts 
and boats in the Oka : 40,CXX) men sleep there every night when the day's 
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work is done. What a noise and confusion ! Here you might buy anything 
you wanted. To show the business that was done here last year, I am told 
they sold goods amounting to ;£" 17,000,000. The fair lasts for a month. 
Notice the Persians, Arabs, Chinamen, and Tartars walking about. Have you 
seen enough ? Off we go once more. 

We are now at St Petersborg, the capital of Russia, with a population 
of 700,000 inhabitants. It seems almost impossible to believe that this sub- 
stantial and magnificent city was, 150 years ago, nothing but a miserable 
swamp, surrounded by a dense forest. Peter the Great resolved that he 
would conquer nature, and summoned labourers from ali parts of his empire 
to lay the foundations of the city, for earth had actually to be brought here : 
he had literally to make the ground first, before he could lay a stone of his 
foundations. The privations which the first workmen endured werc so g^eat 
that fuUy 100,000 perished. And now, on the banks of the Neva, whose 
waters, through the intense cold, are frozen somctimes upwards of a yard and a 
half thick, has risen this magnificent city, with granite quays, palaces and 
churches of marble and stone, and streets that for size and splendour are 
unequalled in Europe. These streets are called prospekts, and fine prospects 
they are. We are now standing in the finest Street in the city, the Nevskoi 
Prospekt. It is four miles long, and 130 feet broad ; it is planted, as you 
see, with fine trecs. It is a Street of cnormous palaces, churches, government 
buildings, and shops. At this end of the grand Street are the Admiralty Build- 
ings, which extend for half a mile along the Ncva, and go almost as far 
back. At the other end is a convent, which contains within its walls three 
churches, and I do not know how many thousand nuns ; it is large enough 
for any nnmber. Yonder is the gigantic ÌVinicr Palace, full of splendid 
marbles, pictures, and curiosities of ali kinds, to say nothing of a garrison 
of 500 men, who keep guard over the welfare of the absent emperor, who, when 
he lives here, has 6000 people in the palace to take care of him. This is the 
Nikolayevski Bridge, built of granite ; it joins the English quay to the other 
shore. Ali the other bridges but one are bridges of boats. This bridge, solid 
as it looks, is built upon piles. 

Yonder is SL Isak'Sy a Cathedral thoroughly after the Russian style ; the 
plates of gold on its dome cost ;f 50,000. 

Now let US look about the streets. The ordinary dress of the Russian 
peasant is very simple : a hat without a brim, a sheepskin coat, coarse baggy 
trousers, tucked into large boots, and a long, uncombed beard. These moujiks, 
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as they are called, are very dirty. Now we see a number of grey-coated 
soldiers going for exercise to the Champ de Afars. Now a high officiai rattles 
by in his carriage, driven by two spirited horses. Notice how hats are lifted 
ali round : I never saw such a place for scraping and bowing as this. Let 
US have a drive in a Russian cab, a drojki. The driver, poor fellow, seems 
a mere bundle of rags. Mr. Sala, in his most amusing book on this city, 
which we will read to-night, says that certain merry Russians have a peculiar 
way of giving their directions to the driver, or iss' vosch, as he is called. If 
they want him to go to the right, they pulì his right ear ; if to the left, they 
touch up the other ear. Do they wish to drive faster, they give him a pretty 
hard kick, or bonnet him by knocking his hat over his eyes ; if they wish to 
stop, they catch him by tlie throat, and, twining their hands in his neck- 
cloth, shake him unti! he does as they desirc. This may be only Mr. Sala s 
fun, but it is certain that the driver gets the stick rather more than his 
borse ; and that, if he is summoned to the police-station for running against 
another carriage, or for breaking any of the numcrous rules by which he is 
bound, he is certain to get a sound thrashing. Police officcrs will go down a 
wholc stand of drojkis, and cufiT and beat the drivcrs one after another, and 
they dare not say a word. Fancy what an uproar thcre would be on a 
London cabstand, werc the biggest sergcant that ever walked the earth to try 
the same cxperiment with our cabbics ! The roads of St. Petcrsburg are 
very bad, as the soil givcs way bencath them, so that it is almost absolutely 
necessary to ride. 

This rivcr along which we are driving is a very gay sight in the winter, with 
the people skating, and the slcighs. Thcre are few more checrful sights to be 
seen than a winter at St. Pctersburg. You have to be on your guard, however ; 
for you may be walking along, and suddenly somebody will come up to you 
with a greeting of, '* Father, mind your nose ! *' Without your knowing it, your 
nose has turned quite white, being frost-bitten. You have then to take a band- 
fui of snow, and rub it hard, otherwise you would be noseless, which would 
be a terrible thing. You can see the peasants going about with large pieces 
of ice dangling from their beards. We have got our idea of cabmen's shelters, 
which you may now see in the streets of London, from St. Petersburg, where 
there are large rooms and fires for the drojki drivers and coachmen to thaw 
themselves, during the cold nights, while waiting for their masters and their 
fares. In spite of the fires, too often the luckless drivers get frozen to death. 
The Russians wrap themselves up in magnificent furs. Some of the fashion- 
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able cloaks are very expensive, costing ;^200. During the long winters, the 
people have many ways of amusing themselves. There are the ice-boats — 
vessels fitted up with sails just like yachts— these glide along the ice before 
the wind at a tremendous pace. The only fear is, that you may come across 
some rough ice, for then over you go ; and it is no joke being thrown cut 
Another curious amusement is that of ice-hills, or flying mountains, as they 
are called. The Russians sit on sleighs, and glide down these hills at a 
tremendous pace, which are so arranged, that the force with which you come 
down one carries you up another. It is great fun. You remember how 
we tried the same thing on when we were descending Mont Blanc and 
Vesuvius ? 

We are now going to Lapland, part of which belongs to Sweden, and 
part to Russia. As the greater part of the country is Swedish, we shall 
look upon the Lapps as altogether belonging to that part of Europe to which 
our next visit is due. 

As it is pretty certain to he very cold, you must wrap up very warm in 
your nice soft Russian furs, and listen to me while I prepare you for the 
countries we are about to visit. 




ON THE WAY TO SIBERIA. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

SWEDEN. 

HIS country is now united with Norway, 
under one and the same government. The 
two countrics form a peninsula, which, in old 
times, was called Scandinavia. We will, how- 
ever, visit Sweden separa tely. 

It is 970 miles long, and 280 miles broad 
in the widest part. Its area is 170,000 square 
miles, or three times as large as England 
and Wales. It is bounded on the North by 
Russian Lapland and Norway ; on the South by the Sound and the Baltic ; 
on the West by Norway. the Skager-rack, and the Cattegat ; on the East by 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Its Mountains are but the eastcrn slopes of the Norwegian mountains. 
Its Lakes are Wener, 2056 square miles ; Wetter, a very beautiful lake, 
70 miles long by 13 miles broad; Maelar and Hjelmar, besides many others. 
Its Rivers are very numcrous, but extremely short and rapid, with many 
waterfalls. They abound in fish. The largest is the Angermann, flowing 
into the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gota, which flows into the Cattegat. 
The Islands are Aland, Gottland, and Oland. 

The country is divided into three great divisions, Norrland, Svea-rike, 
Gòt-rike, and these again into twenty-five subdivisions, or làn. The island 
of St Bartholomew is the only colony Sweden possesses. The population 
is 4,300,000. 

The army consists of 130,000 regular troops, including the reserve, and 
a militia of 156,000. These latter have to be supplied by the landed pro- 
prietors. The navy consists of forty-two steamers, fourteen of these bcing 
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ironclads, with about 8ocX) sailors. Forests cover four-fifths of the country, 
so you can imagine what a trade is done in timber. 

The lakes, seas, and rivers positively swarm with fish, of every kind 
and variety. Numbers of Englishmen come over to Sweden and Norway for 
the excellent salmon-fishing that is to be got. You and I, some day, Jack, 
will put our knapsacks on our backs, and take our fly-rods, and see what we 
can do in the way of sport. 

The minerai productions are very rich — copper, iron (Dannemora iron 
being largely used for the manufacture of steel), lead, sulphur, and marble. 

The imports are coffee, sugar, colonial produce, salt, spirits, tobacco, and 
machinery. 

The exports are timber, iron, cattle, zinc, pitch, tar (Stockholm tar being 
a well-known article of commerce). 

The wild animals are the reindeer, wolves, bears, and lemmings, a species 
of rat which do a great deal of mischief in eating up the crops. 

The people of Sweden are quiet, and industrious in their habits. The 
peasantry live in woodcn houses, and have a strange dislikc to having trees near 
their dwelling, as thcy say thcy like to look out upon their beautiful count^>^ 
Their food is salt meat, frcsh meat being much disliked. Porridge and small-beer 
are their favourite diet, and thcy usually have capital coffee. Tea is very rare, 
and thcn it is tea-zcattcn, or tea-water, as it is called — about a spoonful of tea to 
a gallon of water — so that their nerves do not run much danger of being 
•iisturbed. The people are too fond of drinking ì\ìq fifikcl, or potato-brandy, 
which is the curse of the country. By way of getting an appetite for a meal, 
it is usuai, as a preliniinary, to have a piece of bread and butter, and to wash 
this down with a glass of brandy. They have curious customs at weddings 
and baptisms, and also at Christmas and Epiphany. They belong to the 
Lutheran Church, and have an Archbishop, whose see is Upsala, and eleven 
bishops. The only active excrcise they seem to care for is dancing, of which 
they are passionately fond. 

We are now over Lapland, and although the country does not look very 
inviting, we will go and have a look at the inhabitants. We have come down 
right in the midst of an encampment of the Lapps. You can see them in 
full chase after their reindeer, which they are tr>'ing to catch with the lasso, 
preparatory to moving on to other quarters, for they are a wandering race. 
As we look around us, let me teli you something about the land in which they 
live, stnd their habits. This country is so near to the Pole, that the suo dccs 
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not set in the summer, and does not rise in the winter. For nine months of 
the year it is intensely cold, while July and August are extremely hot Their 
spring and autumn last about a fortnight. Their long winters are made a 
little more cheerful by the aurora borealis, which fiils the sky with long waving 
streamers of light, ali the colours of the rainbow. We see the evening sky 
sometimes lighted up by the aurora in England, but never so magnificently as 




A COUNTRY CHURCH IN SWEDEN. 

in this part of the world. The Laplanders make great use of a particular kind 
of stag, called the reindeer — those animals you see outside the tents. They do 
not cost their masters anything, for they will dig with their feet in the snow 
for moss, which they like above ali other food. These reindeer have long 
branching homs, to which the reins are fastened ; they carry burdens, drag 
sleighs, and will go without fatigue a hundred miles a day. When a Laplander 
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sets off on a joumey, he goes up to his animals and whispers the place to which 
he is going, and the various resting-places, into their ears, feeling sure that 
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they will understand him, and save him trouble. Besides acting as beasts of 
burden, the reindeer prò vide the Laplander with milk and cheese, as well as 
flesh ; the skins are made into boots, shoes, caps, coverings, and coats ; the bones 
are used to tip bows and arrows ; the horns make spoons and other useful 
articles ; the sinews and nerves are twisted into thread ; so that you can under- 
stand what value the people set upon their herds of deer. 

Here is a group of Laplanders, standing outside the door of their tent, 




LAPLANDERS. 



so that I may sketch them. They are curious-looking beings. They are vcry 
short and compact, with heavy, stupid faces. They are very strong, and will 
bear any amount of fatigue. They can bend bows most easily that the most 
powerful Swedcs or Norwegians could not bend at ali. They dress, as you see, 
altogether in skins or coarse wool. The women dress very like the men, turn- 
ing their hair up in a funny kind of knot. The children, when small, are slung 
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at thcir mother s back. Thej- Ih-c in huts. or more often tents. madc of wood 
and co\-ered liith cloth, with a holc at the top to let the smoke ouL Thcse 
tents have two doors» one for the men and the other for the women, as ìt ts 
consìdered imliick>- to meet a woman on going out to hunL Wlien a young 
man and woman are engaged to one another, as often as the >*oui^ man 
pa>'s a \-isìt to his betrothed, he has to bring a bottle of brandy for the 
father-in>Iaw — an arrangement which the father-in-law likes so much, that 
he keeps his daughter engaged as long as he can ; and when the marriage 
takes place, the son>in-law has to remain a year and work for his wife s fathen 
before he can go off to his own home. 

How do you like dri\ing in this sleigh ? It is a veT\- pleasant, easy motion, 
is it net ? How well the deer run, and how cheerily the bells, fastened to 
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thetr hamess, tinkle as we glide along ! WTien the Lapps go hunting bears» 
woi\-es, or elks, in the \innter, they put on long snow-shoes, something like 
small canoes in shape, nith which they get oN-er the ground \-er>' fast. If a 
nniasi kills a bear, he is looked upon as a great conqueror ; and besides brìng 
feasted by the \illage for three da\-s, and ha\ing songs sung in his praise, he 
wear» a decoratton in hb cap ever after, to mark him out as a hera 

Leavii^ the homely Lapps, we now sail doi^-n until we reach Stoekhobii, 
pcetiicresqoe capital of Sweden, a charming city of 140,000 inhabhants. 
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It is built on ninc islands, the finest of 
wliich, Sikiermahn, you can see yonder, 
with its houses rising in terraces one 
above the othcr. That ìs St Catherinc's 
Churcli crowning the summit. This 
picturesque lake, on the borders of 
whicli the city is built, is Lakc Maclan 
The royal palace, which, as you see, is 
on another island, called Gustavsholm^ 
connected with the shore by a handsome bridge, is a splendid building. The 
parks, promenades, gardens, and country houses ali around are most enjoyable. 
In the winter, I am told, when the water in the various canals and rivers is 
frozen, there is not a more cheerful place on the face of the earth than 
Stockholm. After the winter is over, there is grcat excitement about the 
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breaking up of the ice in the Baltic. For it is rather wearisome to be shut 
out from the rest of the world ; and so, when the little pilot steamer makes 
her trip on Lake Maelar, to see whether the ice has gone or not, ali the city 
is on the look-out. Notice on the lake the Dalecarlian women — stout, sturdy 
peasants, who, in their red leather jackets, short wooUen petticoats, scarlet 
stockings and caps, and wooden, high-heeled shoes, act the part of watermen, 
or rather waterwomen ; they nìake the lake look quite gay. 

Before we sail across to» Norway, we ought to make mention of Gotten- 
burg, the second town in Sweden, with a population of 60,000, which is 
a place of some commercial importance. We need not, however, pay it a 
visit 
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CHAPTER XX. 
NORWAY. 

ERE we are at the sister king- 
dom of Swcden. The two 
countries havc very much in 
common, and yet there is very 
much in Norway to interest 
US. Its length is iioo miles. 
At its widest part it is 250 
miles broad, narrowing down 
towards the North to a breadth 
of only 25 miles. In area it 
is 120,000 miles, twice the size 
of England and Wales. On 
the North it is bounded by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the West by 
the Atlantic ; on the South by the Skager-rack ; on the East by Swcden and 
Russia. 

The whole of Norway is mountainous. To the North, between the two 
countries, are the KjoUen-fjelle. More inland, towards the South, is the Dovre- 
fjeld, and the Hardanger-fjeld. In this district is Justedals, the largest 
glacier in Europe, covering an area of 600 square miles. I need not teli you 
that the passes along these mountains are very dangerous. You can see how 
the roads, very narrow as they are, overhang deep precipices. There is one 
special pass which winds by the side of a very steep mountain. In some 
parts the road is so narrow, that if two people meet each other they cannot 
turn their horses, and there is not room for them to pass ; so that one or the 
other must sacrifice his borse, and cast him down the precipice, clinging tightly 
to the side of the rock while the other passes. 
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The valleys of Norway are very peculiar. In other countries they are, 
as you bave seen, macie of level plains, bordered by the gently sloping sides 
of the mountains ali around ; but in this country the valleys are simply rents 
and chasms between the lofty, rugged cliffs that rise up on every side on the 
coast. The sea finds its way into these chasms between the various mountain 
sides, and forms the fjords, which give a peculiar character to the country. 
You can see them stretching ali along the coast. We will visit presently one 
or two of the most important. 

The only important lakc is Mjòscn. Its area is 200 square miles. It 
is 400 fect above sea level. 

The Glommen, 350 miles long, is the largest river. There are several 
other rivers, but they are not of much importance. 
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Norway is divided into twenty districts, or amts. There are, howevcr, 
three grcat divisions which will be more easy to remember — Norlanden, 
Sondcn-fjclle, Norden-fjclle. 

The population is i,8cx),ooo. 
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There are very many islands off the coast. The Lofoden group is the 
largest. These islands are the centre of the fisheries of Norway. You can 
see the codfish spread out to dry on the shore, or stacked up in the distance, 
looking uncommonly like haystacks. The '^people who live too much on 
salt fish get a curious disease, which turns their faces green, with blue spots. 
It is in this part of the coast that the celebrated Maelstrom, or bad ;current, 
exists. The story goes that this is a whirlpool in the shape of a funnel, and 
that when a ship gets into the outer circle of the stròm, it is whirled round 
and round without any possibility of escape, until it is dashed against the 
rocks at the bottom of the sea. But this is only an exaggeration. You would 
be tossed about if you got into some of these currents, and might, if careless, 
be driven on the rocks, but that would bc ali. 




NORWEGIAN FARMEK. 



The Norwegian army and navy are very snìall. There are some soldiers 
who are called skaters, whose duty is to skate and fight at the same time. 
It must be rather comical to see them drilling, with their long ice-poles. I 
am afraid that if you and I, Jack, were in the ranks, we would often be 
falling out as we went through the manoeuvre of making an " I " and dotting 
it, or your stili more favourite figure of "a spread eagle." 
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The people are very much like the Swedes ; they are, however, more 
nautical than their next-door neighbours. They are fond of singing and 
dancing, are very well educated, and are comfortably off, as many of them 
bave lands and houses of their own. They dress in somewhat old-fashioned 
style, and yet the gay costumes and pretty silver ornaments of the women 
are very pleasant to look at, and make the towns and villages more cheerful 
than they would otherwise be. The people are Lutherans, and bave six 
bishops. What strikes one as very curious in Norway, is that during the 
summer months there is no night at ali. At midnight it is quite light, even 
in Christiania, but if you go northwards to Hammerfest, the sun does not set 
at ali. You can see him up in the heavens, circling round the North Fole ali 
night long, and bathing the sca with a flood of golden, rosy light most 
charming to bchold. 

We will not troublc about the manufacturcs, products, exports, imports ; 
they are almost the samc as those of Swcden. Lct us now descend and pay 
a visit to the capital, Cliristiaiiia. 

This is a nice clcan town with 70,000 inhabitants, situated on the Chris- 
tiania-fjord. I do not think that thcrc is much to make us linger long. There 
is the Royal Palace, and yondcr are some churches. The streets look somewhat 
strangc, as it seems the custom to make a very little show of the goods in the 
shop-windows. You bave somctimes to look very closely to see what particular 
article is to be obtaincd. Many of the houses are of wood. Yonder is the 
University, the only one in the land. Quiet although Christiania looks now, in 
the winter, when the fjord is frozen, it is a very cheerful place. Before we go, look 
at that curious carriage going through one of the streets ; it is called a cariale. 
It is very small ; there is just room for one in front and one behind. It is 
much used by the English who want to get over the country quickly. As it 
is so light, it upsets very easily. 

This picturesquc town to which we bave come is Bergen^ the centre of the 
fishing trade, where the fish captured at Lofoden and elsewhere are brought. 
The clean wooden houses, the avenues of stock-fish, the shops full of such 
numbers of silver tankards, the many-coloured dresses of the inhabitants, 
the quaint, high-prowed fishing-boats, and the Hardanger- fjord on which the 
town is situated, — ali these make up a very curious and interesting scene. This 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful part of the fjord. It is called Rosendal, the vale 
of roses. The green meadows, the orchards, the clean, picturesque farmhouses, 
the sparkling water of the fjord, and the great mountains in the background, 
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niake the scene very attractive. Why, Jack, you are not very enthusiastic ; 
you are fast asleep ! 

Let me try and wake you up. Have you ever heard of the sea-serpent ? 
Well, they will teli you that it has often been seen off the coast of Norway. 
A great long monster, with his head about three miles from his tail ! We will 
go to one more fjord, and perhaps we will see him. 

This is the Lyscfjord, very different to the one we have just visited. 
Notice how the cliffs go up in frowning precipices from the very edge of the 
sea. I sce some low-lying rocks out yonder that mìght easily be taken for 
a sea-serpent when the sea brcaks over them, and when the heat of the sun 
causcs them to seem to move. I dare say this is the origin of the story. 
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TUE LYSF:FjOkI). 

There is a very curious story told about the Kraken, or Korven, a gigantic 
octopus, or jelly-fish, supposed to be a mile and a half in circumference. It is 
said that sometimes, when the Norwegian fishermen are out fishing, that they find 
the water much shallower than usuai ; that, instead of its being eighty fathoms, 
it is only twenty. They are then aware that they are fishing on the korven*s 
back, and they catch a great number of fish. By-and-by the water becomes 
stili shallower, and as they know by this that the korven is rising to the 
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surface, they get away into deep water as quickly as they can. In a short time 
the huge jelly-fish rises, and a number of islands appear to be floating on the 
water. As the various parts of the creature are seen, the fish are taken by 
surprise, and jump by thousands off his back ; while, putting out his tentacles — 
long, flabby-looking feelers, armed with suckers — he drags towards him shoals 
of cod and herrings to be his food. When he is satisfìed, he sinks down 
again into the deep, causing a mighty whirlpool of water in the spot where 
he disappears. This sounds something like one of Sinbad the Sailor's 
experiences, but I read it the other day in a very sober book. It would 
not be pleasant, would it, to find oneself upon the korven*s back } He 
might mistake one for a fish. Fancy those slimy feelers twining round one ! 
It makes 'me quite shudder even to think of such a thing. 

We are right away from any town or even village now, so we will go to 
this farmhouse and ask for a night*s rest. 

How very kind and hospitable that farmer*s wife is ! See, she is cooking 
US some salmon, and with our " T. U. P." we shall be comfortable enoughl 
How do you like this ì I cali it very pleasant. How grand those mountains 
and that waterfall look in the moonlight ! 

Our good hostess wants to gìve up her best bed to us. I bave told her, 
Ethel, that if she gives you a quiet corner, Jack and I will sleep very comfortably 
on that heap of hay we saw in the outhouse. We do not mind roughing 
it at ali. 

Good night, Ethel. Now, Jack, nestle down, and don't fidget too much, 
or the hay will tickle you terribly. 

Why, it is morning. 

Yes, Jack, it is morning. While you have been slumbering, see what I 
bave been doing ! I borrowed a rod from the farmer, and I have brought a 
couple of fine salmon ; they must be at least twenty-pounders. One is for our 
breakfast, and the other a present for our kind hosts. Now, before we begin 
our morning meal, let us foUow the custom of the country, and grasping 
hands, say, " Takfar mad^ Give me your band. Jack. " Takfor mad\'' that is, 
" Thanks for food." You must do the same to Ethel. What delicious coffee ! — I 
saw the farmer roasting and grinding it as I came in ; and how splendid that 
salmon tasted ; and how our good friends wondered at the dainties we gave them 
from our " T. U. P." Good-bye, kind friends, good-bye. If ever you come to 
England, we will give you a hearty welcome. We must be off now, for we are 
due at Copenhagen by twelve o'clock. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
DENMARK. 

|N our way to Copenhagen, I must ask you, dear 
children, to listen patiently to me for the last 
time, while I give you a description of the 
country of which this city we are about to visit 
is the capital. Denmark Proper, including the 
islands, is about I4,9CX) square miles in area, 
or just a quarter the size of England and 
Wales. 

It is bounded on the North by the Skager- 
rack ; on the West by the North Sea ; on the 
East by the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic ; 
on the South by the States of the German Empire, Schleswig and Holstein. 

It is very fiat, and its highest ground is not more than 550 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

There are numerous rivers, but they are so very insignificant, as not to 
be worth notice. 

The same has to be said about the lakes, which are only sheets of water, 
not worthy of comparison with the other lakes of Europe. 
The divisions are as follows : — 

I. Denmark Proper. 




Jutland 


Zealand 


Fùnen 


Laaland 


Falster 


Langeland 


Bourholm 


2. Danish Colonies, 




Faròe Islands 


Iceland 


Greenland 



The West India Islands of Santa Cruz, St. John, and St. Thomas. 
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The colonies considerably increase the total area of the kingdom, making 
it 79,CKX) square miles, and the sum total of the population 1,950,000, of 
which ali but 100,000 belong te Denmark Proper. 

Schleswig and Holstein belonged to Denmark, but were wrested from it 
after the war with Austria and Prussia. 

The coast of Denmark is in many parts indented by fjords. The largest 
of these is the Lijm-fjord, which has completely worked its way, in consequence 
of a fearful storm, through the north of Jutland. The winds in the spring 
do harm too often to the growing grass and crops. 

There are no minerai productions. Peat is used for fuel. 

The Danes manufacture chiefly for home consumption. VVoollen and Hnen 
goods, porcelain, glass, and paper, are the most important manufactures. 

The imports are ali necessary articles of consumption. 

The exports are butter, cheese, horses, catt4e, corn, hides, wool, and dairy 
produce. 

The army, on a war footing, is about 50,000, and half this number in the 
time of peacc. There is a small but cxcellcnt navy of thirty-two steamers, 
six of these bcing ironclads. 

Let me now teli you somcthing about the people. They are tali, strong, 
and rather good-looking ; they havc blue eyes, and light hair. The women 
are fond of gay colours, like the Swcdcs and Norwegians. The old women, 
from the age of fìfty, knit warm pctticoats, which they wear one over the 
other ; each year seeing an addition to the dress ; so that you can imagine what 
funny bundles of clothcs they becomc after a time. The young women some- 
times indulge in these luxuries, for there is a story told of a famous wedding, 
where the bride appeared at the aitar clad in thirteen petticoats! In one 
of the islands the women have a curious custom of wearing black masks to 
preserve their complexions. Their husbands are fìshermen, and when they 
come home, do nothing but eat, drink, and enjoy themselves in bed until 
they set out again, leaving their wives to do the work of the fields ; but the 
wives, while willing to work, take prccautions against the sun injuring their 
complexions. It must be a comical sight to see them at work. The Danes 
are very fond of bread. When a peasant drops a piece, he takes it up quickly, 
and begs pardon of God for having treated ** His good gift " carelessly. 

This is Copenhagen at last. The word in Danish means " Merchant*s 
Haven." It is a large city on the east coast of Zealand, with about 184,000 
inhabitants. It is chiefly celebrated for its royal manufactory of porcelain, 
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and the Thorwaldsen Museum, where ali the best works of the celebrated 
sculptor of that name are preserved. The city has "so often been besieged 
and bombarded — the English once having neariy destroyed it — that very few 
buildings of interest exist. Yonder are the outdoor gardens, where the Danes 
assemble to enjoy the long summer evenings, in their quiet way. This 
is the Tower of St. Nicholas, where watchmen keep watch at night for a fire. 
Should one occur, you hear a shrill whistle, and a loud cry of " Brand, brand ! " 
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COPENHAGEN. 



People wake up, and if the fire is in their neighbourhood, it is the custom to 
put a tub of water before their doors ; if it is elsewhere, it is no concern of theirs, 
and they get under the clothes again. Notice the curiously twisted tower of ^the 
Exchange ; I bave never seen another like it. Yonder is a cheerful Street, the 
Adlergarde, the Street of cofifìns, where underlakers seem to bave it their own 
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sweet way ; for in every window you see coffins, shrouds, and tempting induce- 
ments held out to be buried in the ieast costly, but most comfortable way. 
This is the University, and that church is the Fme Kirke, containing two 




THE EXCHANGE. COrENHAGEN. 



of Thonv^aldsen's finest sculptures. These are the ramparts of the city, a 
pleasant walk in fine weather, when the wind is not too keen. That large, 
somewhat unsightly building is the royal palace, called Christiansborg. 

Can you give me three reasons why we ought to be very fond of the 
Danes and their country ? I will give the first reason. Because, as English- 
men, we have Danish blood in our veins ; for you may rcmember how in old 
days the Danes invaded our country, and established themselves on the 
throne, Who will give me a second reason ? That is right. Jack ; we can 
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never forget that dear Hans Christian Andersen, the children's friend, who 
wrote the charming Tin Soldier, and The Ugly Ducklingy was a Dane. If you 
wish to learn ali about Danish life, you have but to read his books. Now 
for the last and best reason. Yes, Ethel, that is it. We love Denmark for 
the sake of our dear Princess of Wales, who is a daughter of Denmark's 
king. We ali love and respect her so much, she is so popular ali over the 
country, that, had we no other ties, we would be drawn to the country which 
has bestowed her upon us. 

And now I think we have seen enough. We are about to take another 
flight, and, as it is over 1300 miles, it must be a very swift one. I told you 
once how fast our wishing-carpet could travel, and now I am going to give 
you a specimen of its powers. The night is coming on, and luckily you have 
nothing to do but to settle down cosily in the corner, underneath those warm, 
cos'y furs, and have a good sleep. You must take care, however, not to get 
too near to the edge ; for I should not like you to have a tumble into the 
cold North Sea. We have been so very fortunate in ali our travels, that it 
would not do to have an accident at the end. 

We are going ! This must be 200 miles an hour. I am sure it cannot 
be less. 

We started at nine p.m. by my watch, and now it is four in the mprning, • 
so that we have taken exactly seven hours. And here we are in Iceland, 
What a curious-looking country it is ! It is a large island almost entirely 
volcanic. We come across extinct craters, or remains of old lava streams, 
wherever we go ; and one of the highest mountains every thirty years wakes 
up, and shows that it is alive by a terrible eruption, and a discharge 
of red-hot lava in perfect torrents. This volcanic mountain is called Hekla, 
In Iceland the volcanoes have not been confined to the land, for right away 
out to sea, very nearly a hundred miles from the coast, sailors have been 
frightened out of their wits by sudden fire darting out of the ocean. The 
plains and valleys around us are covered with green grass, and we can see 
the inhabitants gathering in their hay crops ; but we look in vain for any 
trees. What has become of them ali ? Have they been burnt up, or does the 
climate and the soil not agree with them? I cannot teli you. AH I can 
say is, that you. Jack, are about the only stick I can see in the island. If 
trees do not flourish, children, bad jokes will ; they will vegetate in any soil. 
In the winter the shortest days are only four hours long. This is in the 
Southern part of Iceland ; while up in the Northern districts the sun in the 

X 
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middle of winter is very lazy, and does not rise for a week together. He 
makes it up in the summer by doing the reverse, and not setting for a 
week. I should think that the people got rather in a muddle with ali these 
curious things happening around them. The natives, though very peaceable 
and quiet, are always in hot water. Every now and then, when you are 
walking along, you will see a volume of steam coming out of the path 
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bcfore you ; and then by-and-by out will bubble a spring of water, so hot 
that you cannot touch it without scalding your hands. These hot springs, 
(look at this one I have brought you to see ! ) are called geysers. Most 
obligingly it is just going to begin for our benefit. Yonder is a small 
crater full of warm water. It is warm. Jack. Don't go too near to feci ; you 
must take my word for it; besides which, you can see the steam. Now you 
hear a sound as of distant firing ; it sounds as if people, under the earth, were 
Aaving a pitched battlc. Do not bc startled. The ground certainly shook, but 
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it is nothing. Now, are you not glad yoii did not go too near ? The under- 
ground cannons thunder louder and louder, and, with a tremendous explosion, 
as if a powder magazine at least had blown up, see that mighty column of 
boiling water rise into the air, grander if possible than anything we have ever 
seen — even than those magnificent fountains which excited our admiration at 
Trafalgar Square. After this display has gone on for about ten minutes, 
the crater shows signs of beìng exhausted ; and then, with a mighty rush 
and with terrible violence, a tremendous column of steam is thrown up, and ali 
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is quiet Jack, old fellow, could you teli me why you are like that spectacle 
which we have just witnessed ? Do you give it up ? Because you are a 
guy, sir (geyser), I cannot quite make out why I am indulging in so many 
bad jokes to-day ; I fancy there is something very exhilarating in the air. We 
have been so very sedate and proper lately, that perhaps it is only the 
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reaction — possibly, like our friend the geyser, I am only letting off steam. 
Whatever may be the reason, I am going to take you to a region where 
we shall be sedate enough in ali conscience — I mean the North Fole. Do not 
teli me it is impossible ; our wishing-carpet will carry us anywhere. So 
many people have tried to find the Fole, only to come home disappointed, 
that I feel we ought not to go . away from these Northern regions without 
making an effort. 

Before we start off we ought to have some breakfast, so we will go to 
the capital ; for there are 60,000 souls on this cold, comfortless island, and 
60,000 souls must have a capital. It is called Reykjavik, Here are the houses, 
pitched within and without with tar. This is the hotel ; it is called TJu Club 
House, Let us now sit down to our breakfast. Our landlord puts before us 
nice warm toasted rye-cakcs, or kaka, stock-fish, and butter, which we 
eat, Icelandic fashion, in alternate mouthfuls — kaka, fish, butter. Some excel- 
lent coffee accompanies these articles of consumption. Our good friend 
presses us to take some Danish cherry-cordial, or a nip of corn-brandy ; 
but as we are going to travel through the cold, chilly air, as old travellers, 
we know that this would be unwise. 

And now, thoroughly refreshed, up we soar on our wishing-carpet, which 
sails gaily away across the sca towards the North. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



THE ARCTIC SEAS. 




small bottles of a 
pour a few drops 
side. 



U G H T not you, children, to be more covered over than 
you are ? Jack, instead of being so entirely wrapped 
up in yourself, suppose you pay a little attention to 
your sister, and vvrap her up in those vvarm eider- 
dovvn rugs I purchascd in Norvvay. Dear me ! how 
could I possibly bave forgotten it ? I bave just the 
thing to niakc us ali comfortable. Do you see 
this round thing, somcthing like a china cannon- 
ball ? It is called TJie Chilly-iijarmer. I take two 
chemical prcparation that I carry in my pocket, and 
of cach into these two tiny holes you see at the 
Thcse liquids mcet togcthcr inside the apparatus, and immediately, by 
their action one upon another, they makc the Chilly-warmer so warm, that 
even at a good distance off you can fcel it like a cosy fire. Once set in 
action, the warmth will continue for hours. But I bave not yet done with 
the wonderful properties of this new invention. It is called the Chilly-warmer 
not merely because it warms the chilly, but because it also acts as a chiller, 
or refrigerator. By putting two other liquids inside, I make a freezing mixture, 
which, of coursc, makes the machine as cold as ice. And so, if we were travelling 
in very hot countries, and we wished to bave our room cool and comfortable, 
ali that we should bave to do would be to freeze our Chilly-warmer. When 
not used either for warmth or for cold, I can unscrew the two halves, and 
then we bave a couple of basins for making tea, or drinking out of. You 
see how soon it becomes hot. We must wrap it up in flannel, and put it 
under our rugs, and we shall be cosy enough. We are rapidly passing over 
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the open sea, where \ve can see the whalers cruising about in search of sport. 
Yonder are the icebergs — immense masses of ice that become detached from 
the shores of Greenland, and float out into the sea. They are really floating 
niountains of ice, just as large under the water as they are above. Yonder is 
a ship trying to make her way through a pack of ice. Look at the white 
Polar bears and the sea-lions enjoying their Arctic bath. We will come 
down for a moment. Hand me that carpet-bag, Jack. Let us slip into our 
portable Boyton's dresses, and have a frisk with thesc animals in the sea. 




AMONGST THE ICEBERGS. 



They do not know what to make of us, and they have ali dived a>yay out 
of sight. Did you hear the sound of a gun } See, here, round this corner, 
are two men from the ship — two of the officers, I suppose — enjoying a little 
5eal-shooting. The seals look so tame, and so trustful, that it seems rather 
cruci work. Lift up your paddles and shout, children, or they will be shooting 
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US. The water feels rather cold, although the bathe has freshened us up ; so 
we will slip off our Boytons, and have a chat with our sporting friends. They 
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are the two lieutenants of the ship we lately saw. They say that they havc 
given up trying to get to the Pole this year, as they find that there is so 
much ice about. They ask us how on earth we got here, and where is our 
ship! They laugh incredulously when we teli them about the carpet, and 
so we will give them something to talk about. We take this little 
carpet, gentlemen ; we settle ourselves cosily in the corners, covering our- 
selves over with warm, fleecy rugs ; we say, " Off, off! " and lo and behold ! 
we soar into the air, and ''tliat's how ifs domV 

On we go. The night is closing around us. There is something very 
weird and thrilling in passing over these quìet snow-plains and ice-oceans ; 
no sound breaks the silence of the night. Look, children, look ! See that 
wonderful shower of meteors ! How magnificent that was ! And now the 
aurora borealis shines out, filling the sky with lovely streamers of rosy- 
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colourcd light. We must be getting near the Pole now. By my calculations, 
whcn the morning breaks, in about two hours' time, we will be there. Let 
US go to sleep until then. I will just replenish the Chilly-warmer before we 
go to sleep. 



The morn has come *, il \s \ì\o^d daylight. Under us is an open sea. 
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This is down in none of the charts of the Arctic voyagers ; they have never 
come so far. That rough ice we have left behind proved too much for 
them, I suspect. Children, I can see the Fole. Do you see that lofty range 
of mountains, towering up into the sky? That must be the North Fole. I 
tremble ali over with excitement. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! Here we are at last ! One more cheer, children. Hip, 
hip, hurrah ! 

Now, lest jealous people in England may say that we have not been 
here, with my hammer and chisel I have knocked off a bit of rock from the 
very top of the Fole, from the summit of this mountain on which we are 
standing, and when we get home I will have it mounted in gold, w^ith an 
inscription under it, saying, " This was the top of the North Fole, in the year 
1879," and if people will not be convinced by that, I really do not know 
what will satisfy them. 

I see Jack whipping out his knife ; I know what that means. Well, do 
as you will, children. 

Well, no one can say that we have not been here, for here is the fact 
stated in large letters — 

ETHEL AND JACK 

DISCOVERED THIS NORTH FOLE IN THE YEAR 1879. 

And now the best thing that we can do is to get under our rugs, and 
with the help of the Chilly-warmer make ourselvcs comfortable until we 
get back to Iceland, for it is there that I have told our yacht the Mayflcnver 
to meet us. 

There she is in the harbour. Look at hcr, children. Is she not as tidy 
a looking craft as ever walked the waves ? She can go under sail or steam ; 
ber engines will carry her along at twenty knots an hour. See the dear old 
flag of England floating from her mast. The skipper sees us, and fires a 
salute from the cannon on the deck. Let us descend, and set sail for our 
dear old home. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



DEAR OLD ENGLAND. 



^^ H I S is nice ! What a cosy, comfortable yacht the 
Mayjlower is! While we are steaming south- 
wards at full speed, let me show you the ins and 
outs of the vessel. The deck, as you see, is so 
beautifully clean, that you could eat your meals, 
if necessary, off it ; for Captain Saunders is most 
particular. Are you not, captain ? These are 
the cabins. Do they not look homelike, with the 
sofas and piano, and library of books, and easy 
chairs, and writing-tables ? Here are the berths. 
I have had them constructed on a principle of 
my own ; they are called the Equilibrium-Berths. It matters not what the 
motion of the vessel may be, you ahvays remain as quiet and as stili, if you 
are in one of these berths, as if you were in bed at home. Other people, I 
know, have tried to carry out the same pian, but just for want of that little 
compensator which I have invented, they failed. You shall try for yourselves 
presently. I have a treat in store for you, children. Here is the telephone- 
room, yonder is a sound-recorder, of a larger make than the one we carried 
with US, and here are some sheets of tin-foil messages which Captain Saunders 
has brought from England. You shall presently héar what our friends have 
spoken. Yonder is the Yachting-Telephone, I am perfecting it. At present it 
will only act in cairn weather; the noise of the waves rather interferes with 
the currents of sound. I hope, however, to make it available at ali times. 
When we get into calmer waters, we will see whether we can hold a con- 
versation with mamma. 

As we ali are pretty tired, we will go to our berths. The wind has got 
up, so that we shall bc able to put my berths to a sharp test. 
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Well, children, I need not ask you how you are ; I can seethat you had 
a good night. You did not feel the tossìng of the vessel a bit, did you ? And 
now look out for land. There it is. Do you see that blue haze in the distance ? 
That is the North coast of Scotland. Now I can see it plainer. Now we are 
indeed in English waters. As it is calmer, come downstairs and use the 
telephone. I can hear mamma talking quite plainly ; she says she is longing to 
see US. You speak back, Ethel ; teli her that we are equally longing to see 
her. Do not talk too much, or it will take away from the pleasure of meeting. 
Now come once more on deck. We have made way during our absence. Let 
US go down once more and put ali our traps and goods together, and have 
our dinner. What does the captain want us for ì Ah ! I see ; we are off the 
Lizard. And now, children, we drop anchor off Dartmouth. I see mamma; 
and there is Ally Sloper, our pony. And there, too, are Meggy and Tommy. 
Why, Ethel, even your faithful Popsey has come out to meet you. How she 
wags her tail ! Once more we tread the soli of dear Old England. And now 
we are rattling along through the green lanes towards our home. 

How pleasant it is to be in our garden once more ! How the creepers 
have grown ! Does not the grass look green, after the Continent ì I am so 
glad that mamma thinks you have grown both taller and better, Jack, and that 
Ethel is looking so well. Having been the rounds of the house and grounds, 
having seen ali our belongings and pets, mamma must please spare us a few 
minutes, while we have these packages brought up into my study. Lock the 
door, Jack, so that no one can disturb us ; we are going to arrange our presents. 

Here they are, opposite to the countries from which we brought them. 

Wales, Flannels and serges, and a rcal Welsh pony, which we cannot 
have up in the study, but is now in the stables, for Tommy. 

Ireland. Limerick lace and bog-oak ornaments. 

Scotland, Tartans and plaids, and some mountain-dew whisky for the 
gardener. 

France, Three dozen gloves, "the sweetest little duck of a bonnet," 
as Ethel says, and the latest fashion in dresses. 

Spaiti, A mantilla and a guitar. 

Portugal, A pipe of rare old port. This is on its way hither. 

Belgium, Mechlin lace, most costly. 

Holland. Several barrels of herrings, a number of Dutch cheeses, a cask 
of Schiedam. Ali deposited down below. 

Switzerland, A charming cuckoo clock ; a musical chair, that plays when 
you sit on it. 
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Italy. Some cameos from Rome, and a beautiful piece of sculpture from 
an artist's studia 

Austria. A coUection of tasteful omaments from Viemia ; a preserved 
head of a chamois from the TyroL 

Greece. Photographs of Athens and Corìnth. 

Turkey, Slippers, chibouques, costumes. 

Russia. Beautiful furs and rugs. 

Norway and Sweden, Some eider-down coverìngs, and many stufied wild 
birds in cases for our hall. 

Denmark. Quaint Silver jewellery and porcelain. 

The Arctic Regian. The topmost peak of thè North Pole. 

AU the countries bave supplied us with pleasant recollections, and pleasant 
memorìes of delightful days spent in their midst If we are spared, perhaps. 
dear children, you and I may go a tour round the world in the Mayflcwer. 
' I We bave, however, no more time to go holiday-making ; we must set to 

work in sober earnest 

^ I bear that mamma and the children outside are growing impatient. Open 

the door and let them in. 

T/ierel Yes, ali these beautiful things are for you. We never forgot you 
when we were far away ; for although we bave been to many beautiful places, and 
although we bave spent some most happy days together, we always felt that 

** Thcre is no place like home, 
Sweet, swcet home." 



} 
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BROKEN REEDS. 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 



II. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF OLD AGE, 

RE A PINO WHAT WE HAVE SOVVN. 
"AND YET I AM NOT ALONE." 
QUI ET RESTINO PLACES. 
WORKING FOR GOD. 



ALMOST THERE. 



*'Thi.s thoughtful and deeply devotional work is intended for the aged, and no work could be better 
calculated to turn their thoughts to the land beyond the grave — * the long home within sìghL' *' —Standard, 



Third Edition^ cloth, price 2s, 

THE HAVEN WHERE WE WOULD BE; 

A SECOND SERIES OF READINGS FOR THE AGED. 

CONTENTS : 

THE QUI ET HAVEN. REST FOR THE WEARY. 

THE BETTER LAND. THE COMPANY OF HEAVEN. 

ALL THINGS NEW. EVERLASTING GLADNESS. 

** We must recommend very highly." — Churck Quarterly, 

" Net only good in tene, sound in doctrine, clear in style, but having also that peculiar grace and 
beauty which lifts it altogether out of the common level. It is hard to see what parochial purpose the 
book is not good ior." —Literary Churchnian, 

** A series of meditations, eamest, gentle, and pastoral in tone, that would prove a passport to 
most \M&àx\^*^—LUerary Churchman, 

V 



Works by the Rev. Forbes E. Winsloio, M.A. 



Third EditioH, cloth, prìce 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2J. 
THE HIQHER ROCK. 

READINGS ON THE LOVE OF JESUS. 



Paut I. 

WHY JESUS LOVES US:— 

BECAUSE WE ARE HIS CREATURES. 
BECAUSE OF OUR WEAKNESS. 
BECAUSE OF OUR SINFULNESS. 
BECAUSE OF OUR WRETCHEDNESS. 
BECAUSE OF HIS LIFE. 
BECAUSE OF HIS DEATH. 
BECAUSE OF HIS NEED OF US. 



Part II. 

WHY WE LOVE JESUS:— 

RECAUSE HE FIRST LOVED US. 
BECAUSE OF HIS REJECTION BY THE WORLD. 
BECAUSE OF HIS REVEIJVTION OF THE FATHER. 
BECAUSE OF HIS DELIVERANCE OF US. 
BECAUSE OF ALL THAT WE HAVE IN HIM. 
BEC.\USE OUR FRIENDS SLEEP IN HIM. 
BECAUSE OUR FUTURE IS IN HIM. 



Second Edition, cloth, pricc 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s, 8id, 

THE WAY OF PLEASANTNESS ; OR, THE SECRET 

OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

A SERIES OF READINGS, MEDITATIOXS, OR INSTRUCTIONS. 



1. THE KINGS HIGHWAY. 
a. FINDING THE WAY. 

3. THE STARTI NO POI NT. 

4. THE FIRST STEPS. 



5. PRESSING OUTWARDS. 

6. CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 

7. THE DEEP WATERS. 

8. TIMES OF REFRESHING. 



9. THE END OF THE WAY. 



"This, like everything else from the author's pcn, is vivid and lifelike to a degrcc. Eamcst, 
practical, and orthodox, loving in tone, and avoiding alike ambiguiiy of style and an affectation of 
simplicity, these readings deserve to bave a large circulation."— ^t>///i Bm//, 



Third Edition, cloth, price 2s. ; by post 2s, 2d, 

QUIET THOUGHTS ON THE SACRAMENT OF LOVE. 



CONTENTS : 

PEACE ON EARTH. 

THE GOLDEN LINK. 

UNTIL HE COMES. 

THE ALL-SUFFICIENT SACRIFICE. 



OUR SPIRITUAL FOOD. 
THE OPEN FOUNTAIN. 
OUR OFFERING. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. 



JESUS IN THE MIDST. 



" Thosc who are acquainted with Mr. Forbes E. Winslow's little books will understand oiir i 
that this iast work is as pleasing and effective both in style and matter as its predecesBors. The aotlior 
bas nadiog and imagination, and both art laaidft vo «crve to the edification of bis readen.**— GliMmfiM. 



Works by the Rev. Forbes E. IVinslow, M.A. 

Clothy price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

COMMON-SENSE TRUTHS FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 



THE HARD LOT. 

THE DARK CLOUD AND THE SILVER 
LINING. 



THE DAILY WORK. 

ROCKS AHEAD. 

THE HELPING HAND. 



WALKING WITH GOD. 

" No more valuable chapters on the trials and blessings of Poverty bave ever come under our eye." — 
Litcrary Churchman. 

** Mr. Winslow bas a bappy knack of writing in sucb a fashion as to he casily rcad by working folk. 
Wbat we bave read is excellenl. It deals with eveiy-day mattcrs, sucb as work, class (Hrì'ercnces, trades 
unions, bouscboKl economy, and the bke. Mr. Winslow bclieves in the uscrulne>s of an anecdoie, and, as 
a rule, tells it well. There are a number of really good illustrations of the kiiul. We slrongly recommeyd 
clergymen to get the hook for their parochial Icnding libraries. lictter stili, we recomniend laymen to 
present it to the library, for it will be pretty sure to be popular when known." — C/iurc/i linies. 

** Mr. Winslow joins a great deal of the soundest advice on social subjects with earnest spiritual and 
practical exhoitations. This is a most valuable hook for Mothers' Meeting^ and the like, or to lend to the 
poor." — Cliunh Kii'iciU. 



Clotli, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

THE POOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND. 

THE GREAT WANT. HOW TO OTEN THE DOOR. 

THE KN()CKIN(; Al THE DOOR. I IHE HOLV LIF'E. 

THE r.FSI- tRIFND. 

We are oftert at a loss for books of an awakening nature to lend in country parishes. This little 
work seems to hit the happy medium ; it is earnest, helpful, and couched in simjìle words. The poor 
man who makes it his friend and cumpanion will lind it a real hclp to him in coming to Christ. 

We specially commend the chajner called "The Holy Life" to the attention of those who want 
to speak simply or helpfully to young or sick, or old people of slender education. 

*' Spiritual advice for poor folks. It is very earnest, and very simple." — Chiirch Rci'iruu 



Cloth, price y. ; by post, y. id. 

COUNTRY TALK FOR COUNTRY FOLK; OR, SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS WITH MY VILLAGERS. 

A SERIES OF REALLY PLAIN HOMELY SERMONS FOR A COUNTRY 

CONGREGATION. 

**We can conceive no more valuable models of teaching for our country clergy, or indeed ali 
other clergy. Plain speaking on ordinary duties was Mr. Winslow's object, and his success is marked. 
Few preachers could surpass the homely incisiveness of these addresses, in the course of which anecdotes, 
carefuUy selected, are introduced with appropriateness and skill. ' — Church Rcx'icw, 



4 ÌVorks by the Rcik Forbcs E. ÌViusIirtC, XLA, 

Third Edition, chgaut clot/i, price is,; by f*ost, is. id. 

TALES FOR A COSY NOOK; 

No. I, •a.ITTLE PATTENS;* 

BKING AiN KXTIRKLV NKW SERIKS OF TALES FOR CHILDRKN, 

MOTHKRS* MKKriN(;S, SCHOOL RKWARDS, 

VILLAGK LIBRARIKS, ETC. 

** We bave sclilom mei wiih ii Imuk more likely lo charm that diflìoult audience, a mt)lher>' meoiinjj. 
Tt is far from comm«»nplace ami i> full of life ami spirit, while the moral cumes at ihe end with a force ihat 
caimot ìie f^rgoiteu." — (tHitrJùin. 

** A charuiiiv^ >Uny for childreii, lifelike in it> perNonages and «alier charactcrs, and evidenily foumled 
on fact."— .\ tt/ii'ftii/ Chitt'ch, 

** A simple tale cliarniinj;ly t<t]d ; a vahiahle ImmiU f«»r mIuhiI reuald^." — yl'/;/! BtdL 



larice \s. ; by poòt, \s, \d, 

TALES FOR A COSY NOOK; 

No. 2, -WllAT CAMK OF A BIT OF SOAP." 

Ciot/i, prìcc is. G/. ; by post, \s, 8^/. 

HURRICANE DICK: 

A TALE OF A KORTIIERX COUXTRY MISSIOX. 

SUITAP.LE FOR VlLLACK LllìRAKIES, SCIIOOL PKIZES, ETC. 

•* A slory fn»m tlic vciNaiile pen «»f Mr. Korbes Winslow. remaikal»le for the vivid portraiturc 
which il Jiivc> of a * Mì>Mon ' in one of our htmic pari^hes." — Litaary Chunhman, 



W. SKKl-FINGTON & SON, 163, PICCADILLY, W. 
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